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Sammon with friend 


We've got ten, count 'em, ten 
stories for you this time. That's not 
a TZ record — our fourth issue, back 
in July '81, contained a dozen new 
stories — but it's certainly a step in 
the right direction. 

The fact is that, from the start. 
Twilight Zone was intended to be 
primarily a showcase for fiction. 

Over the past four years, however, 
the fiction has tended to get crowded 
out by an ever-growing variety of 
features — reviews, opinion columns, 
movie previews. Twilight Zone 
teleplays, quizzes, cartoons, photo 
essays, author profiles, interviews, 
and even an occasional poem. Many 
of these additions reflect the demands 
of an increasingly wide audience, 
ranging from old-time tv buffs to 
Cthulhu Mythos mavens, highbrows 
to occultists, trivia fans to Trekkies. 
Soon well also be featuring a 
microwave cooking guide, a Q-and-A 
column on dog grooming, a special 
origami page, nude foldouts, celebrity 
makeup tips, and local sports listings. 

Just kidding. We haven't lost 
sight of our original purpose, to 
present the best in supernatural 
horror and fantasy. That's why it's so 
gratifying that in survey after survey, 
despite the diversity of our audience, 
the one thing readers tell us is "Give 
us more fiction." 

In one respect, though, we may 
have overdone it this time. Looking 
over the present lineup of stories, 
Carol Serling remarked, "Gosh, Ted, 
they're all about sickness, death, and 
hospitals." And you know, I have to 
admit that she's right. There is a 
— well, a certain drift to the issue. 

But that's only in keeping with 
the holiday season. I ask you, what 


could be more appropriate for the 
spirit of Christmas than a bunch of 
stories about sickness, death, and 
hospitals? 

Besides, such things needn't get 
you down. One of the most upbeat, 
uplifting stories in this issue— in fact, 
the most upbeat— is all about 
sickness, death, and hospitals. Its 
title? Laughs! Thrills! Romance! Its 
author, RON WOLFE, is a writer on 
Oklahoma's Tulsa Tribune with a 
couple of previous TZ credits ("Tiger 
of the Mind," August '81; "What 
Really Happened to Uncle Chuckles?" 
December '82), as well as a 
collaborative horror novel. Old Fears. 

You'll also find a hospital scene 
in Legacy, but only at the very 
beginning. (Does that count?) At any 
rate, it's an enormously powerful and 
ultimately astonishing story. The only 
picture I have of LEIGH ESSEX, its 
author, is a smiling stick-figure drawn 
by her four-year-old daughter, and 
the only thing I know about her is 
that she lives in the Bronx, has a 
diabolical intelligence (watch for 
future stories in TZ), and sounds 
like one tough lady. She writes: 
"Internally, I lead a fabulous 
existence, largely in the third person. 
With Legacy, my first published work 
since those coddled, self-confident 
high school years, reality is finally 
catching up to fantasy. My greatest 
joys are my four children, my 
greatest achievement is splitting up 

f NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS: j 

Because of a printer's error, some | 
of you failed to receive copies of j 
our August 1984 issue. We will j 

accordingly be extending your j 

subscription one extra issue. [ 


with their father, and my greatest 
satisfaction is in the certainty that 
I have never used an unnecessary 
apostrophe." 

LORI ALLEN seems equally 
unstarry-eyed, taking a decidedly 
jaundiced, Shirley Jacksonian view of 
relations between the sexes — or at 
least her fiction does. In her previous 
TZ story ("The Artisan," August '81), 
a selfish and unpleasant poet ended 
up beneath his wife's flower bed; 
those goings-on are mild — and the 
hubby a relative saint — compared to 
the man you'll meet in Family 
Obligations. Lori Allen herself lives in 
Connecticut with her children and 
husband, who just happens to be a 
professor and luh oh!) a poet. 

You'll find a somewhat more 
bittersweet vision of marriage in 
The Time Wife by THOMAS 
TOLNAY, author of the widely 
hailed short-story collection The 
Magic Whorehouse and contributor 
to more than two dozen diverse 
magazines, from the Saturday Evening 
Post to Pulpsmith (of which he's 
managing editor). 

Now for something unabashedly 
romantic: In Late December, 

Before the Stoi-m, a "parable of 
conscience" by PAUL M. SAMMON, 
who's no stranger to TZ readers— he 
contributed the memorable interviews 
with Fritz Leiber (March '82) and 
director John I Hindis (October '83) 

— nor to readers of Cinefantastique, 
Omni, the Los Angeles Times, and 
that indispensable magazine for 
special-effects lovers, Cinefex (Box 
20027, Riverside, CA 92516). Sammon 
has been weli known to convention- 
goers as a studio publicist for films 
such as Conan and Dune,. but soon 
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Sutton 


may be better known as the writer/ 
producer/director of a feature-length 
sf comedy, P.P. — The Planetary Pal. 
This issue's story is his first published 
fiction. 

This issue also marks the fiction- 
writing debut of ANNE SERLING 
SUTTON, who has carried on a 
family tradition by adapting one of 
her father Rod Serling's most 
memorable Twilight Zone teleplays. 
The Changing of the Guard— a 
Christmas story which, though it's set 
in the gentle boys'-school milieu of 
Goodbye, Mr. Chips, soon becomes 
an inquiry into the meaning of 
heroism. Anne herself was trained as 
a teacher but has now turned full- 
time to writing, with several 
published poems and a just-completed 
novel. She lives in Ithaca, New York. 

JOHN ALFRED TAYLOR teaches 
English at Pennsylvania's Washington 
and Jefferson College and has 
regularly been unne:*ving TZ readers 
with finely crafted stories such as 
"When the Cat's Away" (September 
'81), "Hell Is Murky' (November '82), 
and "Like a Black Dandelion" 

(October '83). His offering for '84, 

The Weight of Zero, is an erudite 
and ambitious foray into the nihilism 
and decadence of the '90s. "The germ 
of the story," he says, "was reading 
about the cult of Ravachol and about 
Marie de St. Remy: the names of the 
Universellist publications and the 
quotations are authentic. So is the 
song about dancing to the sound of 
dynamite." 

ROGER F. DUNKLEY, also a 
teacher, lives in Bedfordshire and is 
best known in Britain as the creator 
of elegant, blackly humorous 
supernatural tales ir the manner of 


John Collier. Twisted Shadow, 
however, which Mike Ashley calls 
"his most chilling to date," is a 
grimmer work than most, conjuring 
up a horror both ancient and terribly 
modern — and one that touches us 
all. This is Shadow's first U.S. 
appearance. 

LARRY BROWN hails from 
Faulkner country; he lives in rural 
Yocona, Mississippi, and works as a 
firefighter for the nearby town of 
Oxford. Brown has had stories in 
Easyriders and Fiction International 
and admits to writing "freaky poetry 
that I'm afraid to show to anybody." 
Come to think of it, his story here. 
Nightmare, is both poetic and freaky 
. . . and thoroughly disturbing. 

OLIVER LOWENBRUCK's 
previous TZ appearance ("Coming 
Soon to a Theater Near You," April 
'84) overcame a longtime prejudice 
of mine against horror tales about 
Vietnam vets. Now he's tamed 
another one of my betes noires 
— stories about rock musicians — with 
the haunting Lonesome Coyote Blues. 

DOUGLAS E. WINTER based 
this issue's cover story on interviews 
he conducted for his book Stephen 
King: The Art of Darkness, just 
out from NAL. Clad by day in a 
three-piece suit. Winter is a successful 
Washington lawyer. By night, 
miraculously, he becomes the horror 
genre's most influential observer, 
its Edmund Wilson and Boswell with a 
touch of cheerleader thrown in. 
Somehow he finds the time to read 
virtually every new book that 
appears, to review some, to interview 
luminaries for Fantasy Review, and 
to cover the field for his own 
Shadowings series from Starmont 
House. 

This issue marks the end of our 
eight-part guide to The Outer Limits 
by DAVID J. SCHOW and JEFFREY 
FRENTZEN, but readers still 
unsatiated can learn even more about 
the series in the authors' book, 
coming next fall from Berkley. It also 
marks the final book column by 
THOMAS M. DISCH, who is 
preparing for a long-contemplated 
move to Italy. (Newsweek found 
"equal measures of terror and 
whimsy, spookery and spoof" in his - 
most recent novel. The Businessman: 

A Tale of Terror from Harper & 
Row.) Beginning next issue, the 
column will be taken over by D.W. 
"DOC" KENNEDY. Doc, get your 
specs on! — TK 

lit 
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I 've three things that must be said, 
each of which could easily fill this 
column: "Enough!" "Goodbye," 
and "Merry Christmas." Let me handle 
the easy one first. 

The season approaches once again 
when you must think of exactly the 
right book for X. If X has not yet 
read Y's great epic, Z, which you 
have been singing the praises of ever 
since you read it back in June, then 
Z is obviously the book for X. But 
very often X will already have read 
all of Y's work and agrees with you 
about it, and you must come up with 
something less entirely magnificent 
but at least interesting, at least a 
surprise. 

Dickens's great Christmas books 
have made ghost stories almost as 
traditional a part of the holiday 
season as stuffed turkey, but — as TZ 
readers must often be poignantly 
aware — the supply of great ghost 
stories is limited, while the supply of 
imitations is as large as the publishing 
industry's willingness to print them. If 
you are in any doubt as to which are 
which, Lincoln Child has edited an 
anthology. Dark Company, that 
actually may merit its subtitle, "The 
Ten Greatest Ghost Stories" (St. 
Martin's, trade paperback, $6.95). 
Accordingly, it is a book virtually 
without surprises for old hands, but 
readers young enough to not yet be 
familiar with Le Fanu's "Green Tea" or 
Jacobs's "The Monkey's Paw" or 
Onions's "The Beckoning Fair One" 


could not ask Santa for ten juicier 
chestnuts. 

It's harder to fill the stockings of 
the old hands, but Dover, a publisher 
with a long tradition of excavating 
minor genre classics from the rubbish 
heap of all that truly merits oblivion, 
had rediscovered a small white 
elephant of a novella. The Lost 
Stradivarius by J. Meade Falkner 
($3.00). Written in 1895 by the 
chairman of a large British munitions 
firm [!], The Lost Strad is a fin de 
siecle creation modeled after 
Wilde's Portrait of Dorian Gray, a 
book in which Evil becomes one of 
the Decorative Arts. There are pages 
that cry out to be illustrated by 
Edward Gorey: 

... At Naples Temple’s dark life became 
still darker. He dallied, it is true, with 
Neo-Platonism, and boasts that he, like 
Plotinus, had twice passed the circle of 
the nous and enjoyed the fruition of the 
deity; but the ideals of even that easy 
doctrine grew in his evil life still more 
miserably debased .... 

. . . Though his nature was far too 
refined, I believe, ever to sink into the 
sensualism revealed in Temple's diaries, 
yet it was through the gratification of 
corporeal tastes that he endeavored to 
achieve the divine ecstasis; and there 
were constantly lavish and sumptuous 
entertainments at the villa, at which 
strange guests were present. 

Readers or gift-givers who prefer 
a more intentional form of silliness, 
and one that comes with its illustrative 
potential fully realized (by the author), 
might consider The Adventures of 
Samurai Cat by Mark E. Rogers 
(David M. Grant, hardcover, $20.00; 
Tor, trade paperback, $8.95), a 
collection of deliciously poker-faced 
tales about the Japanese warrior-hero, 
Miaowara Tomokato. Rogers's 
drolleries require a certain fond 
familiarity with samurai movies, plus 
an appreciation for effort wasted on a 
monumental scale, such as Mount 
Rushmore or the MX missile. But 
those who can get a giggle from that 
sort of extravagance will thrill to 
Tomokato's derring-do. A four-star 
award from the Association of Santa's 
Helpers. 

It may be, however, that the 
coffee table you're giving a present to 
is one of more substance and dignity, 
or just doesn't care for samurai 
movies, in which case you could not 


do better than tying a ribbon around 
Charles Sheffield's Man on Earth 
(Macmillan, $29.95), a hefty hardcover 
containg sixty-eight computer-enhanced 
color photos taken from space of 
various spots on our planet where man 
has made his (just barely perceptible) 
mark. These are vistas few of us will 
ever see as tourists, and so these 
images represent the next best thing to 
a trip by private satellite. The photos 
range from mildly interesting to 
incredibly beautiful, and if some of 
what seems incredible (consider the 
coruscations of rose, pink, turquoise, 
and bright ochre of Utah's San Rafael 
Swell) is a result of the computer 
enhancement, [ won't be one to look 
that gift horse in the mouth. Truly 
the ideal coffee-table book, for I've 
found in the months it's been about 
the house that I am constantly taking 
it up again to discover new wrinkles 
in Creation. If this doesn't tickle your 
sense of wonder, you'd better seek 
psychiatric care. 

Tirant Lo Blanc by Joanot 
Martorell and Marti Joan de Galba 
(translator, David H. Rosenthal; 
Schocken, $21 95) is being ballyhooed 
as a Renaissance masterpiece that has 
been neglected for all these centuries 
because it had the bad luck to be 
written in Catalan. The back cover 
quotes Cervan:es to the effect that 
the book is a "gold mine of 
enjoyment," but the two contemporary 
blurb-writers are more circumspect in 
their praises, noting rather the effort 
expended than the "enjoyment" it may 
afford. I can imagine Catalan scholars 
being required to read this to secure 
their Ph.D.s, but anyone else might 
find a livelier pleasure in the 
cultivation of lithops, a two-leaved 
South African plant that camouflages 
itself as a stone. So much this 
Christmas for serious literature. 

In the category of exciting new 
trash the season's offerings are 
somewhat better. In fact, The 
Watcher by Charles Maclean 
(Penguin, $4,915) may well outlast its 
first rave reviews and subsequent 
general neglect to become a classic in 
the field of supernatural suspense— if 
there is such a field. Rarely have the 
standard tropes of horror fiction been 
marshaled with more literary skill. 
Which is not to say its prose is 
purple; rather, that the right 
temperature is maintained to keep the 
plot percolating along briskly through 
all kinds of impossibilities, most of 
them of the metempsychotic variety. 
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A really nice house is the best bird- 
getter of all. Especially if you live there 
on your own. Nothing gets you places 
faster than that. The thing is, women 
have this nesting instinct, they can’t wait 
to get hold of some place and take it 
over. ... All they’ve got to do is make 
you fall in love with them, and you’ll give 
it to them. 

That’s one of a woman's chief aims 
in life, to get a bloke to give her a 
house. There’s hardly a woman in the 
world would thank you for saying this, 
but that’s how most of them get their 
houses. They don’t buy them or build 
them or anything, they just get some guy 
to give them one. . . . 

Doubtless, there will be those who 
would view Mr. Loughran's narrator 
as a cad of the lowest sort, but I 
found him every bit as likable and as 
full of the eloquence of bawdry as 
John O'Hara's Pal Joey. The oddest 
thing of all about the book is that 
the mummification sequence, though 
quite graphic and even instructive, 
isn't gruesome in the least, but on the 
whole rather lyrical. Not an obvious 
choice for Xmas — but all the more of 
a surprise for the person who peels 
off the gift wrap. 

For a less chilling sort of surprise 
let me recommend a New Product — 
or one that's become newly popular: 
books on tape. Commuters and other 
long-distance drivers have found that 
tape decks allow them to escape from 
the monotony of nonstop rock 'n' 
roll; instead they now can while 
away the miles with recorded books. 
But the audience for cassetted fiction 
need not be limited to those with 
their eyes on the road. Everyone has 
evenings when his eyes tire before his 
mind. As with videocassettes, much 
of this business is done by rental, but 


People who can suspend their 
# disbelief for Peter Straub will find 
Maclean positively hallucinatory, and 
those with a penchant for paranoid 
fantasy will begin to suspect that the 
book was written just for them. I 
confess that I thought some of the 
book's mythopoeic flights of fancy 
excessive, and the denouement was if 
anything, too neat, but this is like 
complaining that the dessert was too 
rich. As horror novels go, this is a 
plum pudding. 

You would think, from looking 
at the head of the mummy-in-progress 
on the cover, with her one staring 
eye still unbandaged, and from 
reading the blurb beneath the title 
("The most gruesome book you've 
ever read. Please 'don't reveal the plot 
to anyone"), that Dearest by Peter 
Loughran (Stein & Day, $14.95) was 
the novelistic equivalent of a spatter- 
movie. (The title itself is scrawled 
with dripping blood.) Not only is it 
nothing like that, but the picture on 
the cover performs the very beans- 
spilling disservice it warns against, 
and manages to misrepresent the plot 
at the same time that it betrays it. 
Quite an accomplishment. Far from 
being particularly gruesome, Dearest 
is a bedroom farce told in the first 
person — not by the bloody lunatic 
who scrawled the title on the cover 
but by a London taxi driver with a 
drolly cynical, but scarcely demented, 
view of the human comedy. On the 
subject of how to get laid he's 
generally more worldly-wise than the 
Playboy Advisor: 


it's also nice to have a library of 
choice and favorite goodies, to which 
end I commend TZ readers to Flo 
Gibson's very finely tuned readings of 
Henry James's classic ghost stories, 

The Turn of the Screw (with "The 
Third Person"; four 90-minute 
cassettes, $24.50) and The Jolly 
Corner (with "The Pupil", not a ghost 
story, but twice as chilling; three 
cassettes, $23.50). The same company 
also has a three-cassette anthology of 
Great Ghost Stories ($23.50), with 
seven time-honored spine-tinglers by 
Wharton, Le Fanu, Twain, et al, a 
virtual electronic fireside for the 
Night Before Christmas. These are 
available from Audio Book 
Contractors, P.O. Box 40115, 
Washington, DC 20016. 

Finally, if the children (or anyone 
else on your gift list) have been very 
bad and deserve nothing but cinders 
and switches in their Christmas 
stockings, Peter Pan Industries of 
Newark, New Jersey, has just the 
thing for them: Joy Wilt Berry's 
Let's Talk About series, which 
includes such improving tracts as Let's 
Talk About WHINING, Let's Talk 
About LYING, Let's Talk About 
BEING RUDE, Let's Talk About 
TEASING, and Let's Talk About 
BEING DESTRUCTIVE. The series is 
intended for children aged two to six, 
who insist on knowing why they 
must not be bad. Sometimes the 
explanation is simple and convincing, 
as at the end of the WHINING 
volume: 

If you want to be happy, you will 
treat people the 1 way you want to be 
treated. 

This means that you will not whine 
around others, because you do not want 
them to whine around you. 

Other times Joy Wilt Berry smooths 
over problems that have confounded 
moral philosophers throughout history: 

FIGHTING can be harmful. When people 
fight, they often hurt each other’s bodies 
and feelings. They may also damage or 
destroy each other’s things. 

Thus, fighting is not good. 

Tell that to the Marines. 

Actually, given its limited aims, 
the series does a good job as an 
Official Scold, the printed word often 
having greater force than a parent's. 
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My reason for mentioning the Let's 
Talk About books here is that I think 
they also make excellent greeting 
cards for older readers. I know any 
number of grown-ups who would 
benefit from a copv of Let's Talk 
About BEING LAZY or Let's Talk 
About BREAKING PROMISES, and 
at only $1.98, it's not that much 
more expensive than a birthday card 
these days. Who knows, if the idea 
catches on, Peter Pan Industries might 
bring out a special series devoted to 
the moral dilemmas of older readers: 
Let’s Talk About TAX EVASION or 
Let's Talk About SMOKING. 

But now, briefly, let's talk about 
science fiction. Or as I said at the 
start of this column, "Enough!" For 
me, anyhow. In the two-and-a- 
fraction years that I've been reviewing 
for TZ, I've been able to divide my 
column inches about equally between 
the genres of science fiction and 
horror with occasional forays outside 
those adjoining ghettos, but I confess 
I find there is less and less of it that 
I can read with pleasure, interest, or 
vigorous dissent. In the case of 
horror fiction, this is probably not to 
be wondered at. Being by definition 
limited to the evocation of a single 
emotion, and by hoary convention to 
a few traditional narrative themes, a 
steady diet of the stuff is calculated 
to produce an eventual toxic reaction. 
As well give all one's musical 
attention to oboe concerti. But I have 
a long-standing faith in the potential 
of sf to be as large as life — or as 
large, at least, as all the rest of 
Literature. 

It isn't. Or rather, while its 
potential may be undiminished, the 
actual stuff that sees print has been, 
with some few honorable exceptions 
which I’ve tried to note in this 
column, more tepid, more formulaic, 
and more ill-written than at any time 
since its last cyclic nadir in the late 
fifties and early sixties. In part it's the 
publishers who are to be blamed. They 
know which side of their bread has the 
margarine and they manufacture a 
product suitable for the most reliable 
part of their market, the proverbial 
Lowest Common E'enominator, who 
are, not to put too fine a point on it, 
dopes, or if that seems too harsh, let 
us say they suffer from reading 
dysfunctions. The one clear exception 
to this rule, Timescape Books, has 
been scrapped by iis parent 
corporation, Simon & Schuster, and 


replaced by a packager whose 
avowed aim is to produce formula 
trash. 

Undoubtedly some few good 
books will sneak through this system, 
with the collusion of some few 
sympathetic editors, and when those 
editors are fired, writers may for a 
time get by, like their colleagues in 
Russia, producing manuscripts by 
samizdat, an easier task for those 
with the good fortune to possess 
word processors. 

This is not the proper occasion 
to speculate how this situation has 
come about; whether the publishers 
by their greed, the writers by laziness 
or native incapacity, or the audience 
by its hunger for the swill are most 
culpable. Yet I can't resist stepping 
down from the platform without 
relating one final anecdote that bears 
on these matters. Recently at an sf 
gathering where fans and writers were 
mingling, a younger writer from 
Texas insisted on explaining to me, at 
great length, the secret of his success. 
(His first tetralogy had been through 
several printings; his second, he 
assured me, was destined for still 
bigger bucks.) His secret was that 
he'd found out the name and address 
of every sales rep who worked for 
his publisher and had programmed 
his computer to write each one of 
them a warm and personal letter 
thanking them for the efforts he was 
sure they were making on his behalf. 
He said it was especially important to 
get the sales reps to stock your title 
at airport book stalls; he knew this 
because he'd been in the distribution 
end of the business before he'd turned 
to writing. He assured me that the 
quality of a book was quite beside 
the point and that what mattered 
most of all was the writer's 
relationship with the reps. When I 
was in high school we had a name 
for that relationship. 

Well, it's a good anecdote, but I 
don't think it explains the smell of 
the world in general. Some lousy 
writers — and those usually the most 
successful — are doing their level best. 
Other lousy writers kvetch about 
market forces but are happy for the 
excuse to produce slipshod work. In 
many cases, the problem is engine - 
failure. 

Whatever the reason, or reasons, 
it becomes an ever more onerous task 
to sift through the tons of such chaff 
for the little wheat that may be there. 
I've had enough. Goodbye. IB 



Somewhere 
up there 
lurks an 
unknown... 

D he year Is 3000 A.D. 

Aliens stalk the Earth, and 
Mankind cringes in hiding 
from their unknown, unlimited 
powers... Until one man decides 
to take them on. . . 

Don't miss the national bestseller 
that everyone s talking about — 
BATTLEFIELD EARTH. It s the biggest 
science fiction novel ever written — 
over 1000 pages of gripping 
adventure by master storyteller, L. 
Ron Hubbard. 

’A superlative storyteller with 
total mastery of plot and pacing ... 
epic in size and scope and as much 
fun as anything he ever wrote ... if 
you like Heinlein, you'll like 
Hubbard." 

— Publishers Weekly* 

"Will be talked about for a decade 
... wonderful adventure ... great 
characters ... a masterpiece." 

A.E. Van Vogt 

Read the New York Times 
bestseller BATTLEFIELD EARTH. Buy 
it today for only $4.95 — wherever 
paperbacks are sold. 


Also ask for the dynamic music 
soundtrack of BATTLEFIELD EARTH 
at record stores everywhere. 



The New York Times Bestseller 


Battlefield 

Earth 

by I . Ron Hubbard 


Soon to be TWO motion pictures. 
BRIDGE PUBLICATIONS, INC. 

1414 NORTH CATALINA STREET • LA • CA 90027 
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OTHER DIMENSIONS 


by Gahan Wilson 


S pooky movies, like any 
other movies, tell a good 
deal more about their culture 
than their makers intended; but they 
may even be a little more revealing 
than most of the other kinds, thanks 
to the freewheeling mode of their 
composition. It's understood from 
the start that films of this kind are 
going to be about wild things — and 
sometimes things get very wild 
indeed. 

And our society, bless its 
confused more-or-less-well-meaning 
heart, lets them get away with it. 
Fantasy films have always enjoyed an 
enviable kind of hands-off attitude 
from ordinarily dangerous quarters. 
Critics, at least the ones in the 
popular press, don't take such films 
seriously, and that means they don't 
bother to give them their full 
attention; in short, it never seems to 
cross their minds to View them With 
Alarm. They may point out that a 
particular monster movie is beneath 
the dignity of their readers, or 
admit that another is only passable 
entertainment for the childish, but 
they seldom carry on about such 
films with any degree of earnestness, 
and it's obvious that their bosses do 
not bother to send down little memos 
instructing their critics to point out 
that such and such a spooky movie is 


a Menace to the American Way Of 
Life (or to this or that advertiser). 
Therefore, such films have enjoyed 
a freedom to indulge in odd and 
even radical commentary; and 
their occasional attempts at heavy 
philosophy, often widely at variance 
with the conventional wisdom, have 
been tolerated with geniality by all. 

Take the debate on ecology. 
Nowadays everybody seems to have 
given enough thought to it to be very 
much on one side or the other; but 
long before most folk even suspected 
the eventual possibility of cuties 
such as acid rain or Love Canal, 
radioactive monsters were up there on 
the silver screen doing their 
damnedest to warn us that such 
things loomed in our future if we did 
not mend our ways. Where else but 
in fantasy films was there a hint that 
our unrestrained technology might not 
really be such a bright idea? And 
where else, through the years, have 
we been warned so firmly and so 
consistently about the possibility 
— nay, the strong likelihood — of 
stupidity and incompetence on the 
part of our leaders, both military and 
civilian? 

And they have not let up. In 
fact, at this very moment there is a 
whole batch of cautionary sermons 
making the rounds of the New York 


nabes; indeed, I can't recall when the 
theaters have been more aboil with 
solemn tracts. Take the basic thesis of 
The Philadelphia Experiment, for 
instance. It not only states that 
scientists are entirely capable of 
putting us all into an incredible state 
of risk just to >ee if some new toys 
may or may not work, but goes on 
to affirm that the silly bastards seem 
incapable of leaving off playing with 
them, even if the danger of doing so 
becomes horrendously obvious. That 
scientists cannct leave their games 
alone, that they are hopeless and 
dangerous intellectual addicts — how's 
that for a grim preachment? 

Experiment starts during World 
War II, in the fabulous forties, when 
an Oppenheimerish scientist (played 
by Miles McNamara), is engaged in a 
bold but ill-advised experiment which 
has the entirely laudable aim of 
defeating Nazi radar. It continues, 
suddenly, in the eighties, when the 
same scientist (now played by Eric 
Christmas), olcer but apparently 
not wiser, is engaged in another 
experiment, equally bold and even 
more ill-advised. They result is a 
proper mess w rich May Well Destroy 
Us All. 

Thanks to these experiments, a 
young sailor is hurled from his era 
into ours. (I speak, citizens of the 


“The scruffy edges ...” Michael Sandoval, 
stores for fun and profit in Repo Man. 


Dick Rude, and Jennifer Balgobin rob liquor 
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future — and any of you from the past 
who may somehow be reading this 
magazine [after all, it is the Twilight 
Zone] — as a citizen of 1984.) Played 
with the right mixture of jauntiness 
and bafflement by Michael Pare, he 
and a fellow sailor from the forties 
find our time even more confusing 
than we do because, unlike ourselves, 
they have not had the explanatory 
lead-ups to such contemporary types 
as bikers and punkers, nor have 
they enjoyed our relatively slow 
indoctrination into the mysteries of 
the automatic shift, remote-control 
color tv, multilaned highways, and all 
the other little trinkets that progress 
has foisted on us all. 

To make things even worse for 
the poor fellows, there is a great hole 
in the sky raising storms galore (the 
special-effects lightning is quite 
jim-dandy, by the way) and 
threatening to suck up everything. 
Worse, it seems to have a personal 
grudge against our sailor boys, as it 
makes their hands glow and sting 
something fierce and causes them to 
have all kinds of problems with 
electronic equipment. The good news 
is that Pare has the luck to run 
into Nancy Allen, who plays a stout 
little soul willing to go to such 
extraordinary lengths to help him out 
it's obvious she's fallen for him and 
his 1940s ways from the start. 

The action, arid there is plenty 
of it, runs along smoothly, and I 
found myself interested throughout 
the movie in what was going to 
happen next — which is all The 
Philadelphia Experiment was really 
asking of me, outside of its moralistic 
demands. There is a lot of droll play 
with the concept of time — how it can 
be seen as a kind of place, and how 
it makes you grow old only if you 
pass through it in the ordinary way. 
(There's one moment when a woman 
who has aged quite gracefully over 
the past forty years pauses to look in 
a mirror at herself and her erstwhile 
lover, who, thank: to time travel, has 
aged not at all since their last long- 
ago kiss.) In sum. The Philadelphia 
Experiment is a perfectly okay 
bauble, and I fear its ruminations on 
scientists are uncomfortably plausible. 
(Read Lewis Mumford on the subject 
for more of the same.) 

Two other preachments thinly 
disguised as escapism (escapism? these 
guys think this is getting away from 
it all?!) go even further. Rather than 


merely hinting that scientists and their 
establishment cronies tend to be 
arrogant and compulsive, these films 
state without equivocation — with 
visible enjoyment, in fact — that the 
technocrats are corrupt bastards 
whose lifetime habits of duplicity 
and manipulation have driven them 
insane. 

Take Dreamscape. Here the 
scientist (Max Von Sydow), like 
many a movie scientist before him 
— and, if memory serves, one or two 
real ones — has allowed himself to 
become securely lodged in the hip 
pocket of a government funding 
agency, in this case a singularly 
sinister CIA-type outfit headed 
up by a superbly slick and nasty 
Christopher Plummer. 

True, Dreamscape does 
halfheartedly suggest that von Sydow 
meant well, that at worst he had 
been kidding himself and didn't 
realize that one day Plummer might 
actually call in his debt. Still, we see 
him get so carried away during one 
experiment that one of his assistants 


has to be carted off as a catatonic. 
The scientist is also shown to have a 
lordly disrespect for civil rights; he's 
perfectly content to have Plummer 
use the vast resources of his 
formidable agency to hunt down and 
kidnap Dennis Quaid simply because 
Quaid is psionically talented and 
von Sydow wants to use him. So his 
righteous protests at the end seem far 
too little and too late. 

What von Sydow's up to is nervy 
in the extreme: he has the unmitigated 
gall to electronically insinuate 
members of his team into the heads 
of experimental subjects, so that the 
researchers can observe and even 
participate in the subjects' dreams. 
Naturally, this gets everybody into 
terrific trouble (what else?), and 
in no time at all his agents are taking 
full advantage of one another's erotic 
dreams, wrestling around with 
serpentine monsters in their clients' 
nightmares (win a little, lose a little), 
and finding themselves perilously 
involved in a number of potentially 
deadly phobic fantasies. 


“Kino, Straub, and now 
Robert McCammon.” 

W ildly enthusiastic reviews greeted Robert R. 

McCammon’s recent bestseller, Mystery 
Walk. Now, in his new novel, Usher’s Passing, 
McCammon’s dazzling imagination traces the de- 
scendants of the infamous family of Edgar Allan 
Poe’s “Fall of the House of Usher.” 

Usher’s Passing is set in North Carolina in the 
present. The patriarch of the Usher family is dying. 

He must pass on to one of his three children con- 
trol of the $10 billion Usher Armaments business. 

But whoever inherits will get more than the family 
business. “A deliciously frightening and satisfying 
novel — a major talent is at work here.” 

—Library Journal 
Usher’s Passing— it begins with a family’s 
mad heritage and hurtles to a riveting climax. 
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All of this might not be so bad 
except that the President of the 
United States, Eddie Albert (hey, 
what the hell, why not?), happens to 
be having these awful nightly dreams 
of nuclear holocaust. The dreams are 
odd in that they mostly seem to be 
streetcar tours through the smoking 
ruins of Washington, D.C. (We learn, 
among other things, that the Capitol 
building must be made of pretty solid 
stuff, since it is still standing and 
easily recognizable even after the Evil 
Empire has dropped one or two of 
their big ones right on the old 
domeroonie.) These nightmares end 
up giving the President a bad case of 
the heebie-jeebies, big sacks under the 
eyes, embarrassing twitches, and a lot 
of other stuff which wouldn't be 
any help at all in dealing with the 
Russkies. As for evil old Christopher 
Plummer, he's afraid it might get in 
the way of Albert's deciding to hold 
World War Three and pushing that 
» - Red Button when the tastefully * 
appropriate moment arrives. 

Well, sir, I won't go into too 
much of what happens then, as it 
might spoil the movie for you, but 
rest assured that the President falls 
into Plummer's clutches and that 
there's hell to pay at the dream- 
snoopers' factory. I won't give away 
whether the civilized world goes 
blooey or not, and whether the 
Capitol dome can actually take 
that many megatons (the Megatons 
wouldn't be a bad name for a rock 
group), but I can tell you that there's 
a cute little final ending— no more 
than a mildly amusing bagatelle, 
but it's cute and slick, and 
Plummer really is swell as an insane 
bureaucrat. So I think you'd find 
Dreamscape a perfectly okay way to 
pass a little time. 

The next item, CHUD, has even 
worse news regarding scientists and 
their running dogs, because unlike 
Philip and Dream (in which the SOBs 
who are out to get us are a slick 
bunch and, at least in the case of 
Plummer, snappy dressers), the villain 
in this film, as played mercilessly by 
George Martin, is a slob, a surly 
boor, a crude bully, a vile sneak, a 
man whose character and bearing 
never reveal the slightest saving grace 
and who wears a tacky, rumpled suit 
resembling a tent. His name is 
Wilson, and that's made me the butt 
of a few tasteless, unfeeling jokes 
around here, but what the hell, right? 


That's what a sense of humor's all 
about. 

The plot of CHUD is an 
almost unrelieved diatribe, a really 
outstanding demonstration of what 
you can get away with along the 
lines of heavy social criticism so long 
as you do it with monsters. The 
immediate target is New York City, 
but the attack implicates the whole 
country. We are indifferent to our 
poor, says CHUD, to such an extent 
that grisly things could crawl out 
of sewers and other underground 
hideaways to kill and eat them in 
vast numbers, and so long as these 
subterranean whatsises restricted their 
diet to the outcast and downtrodden, 
we would pay the matter no 
attention whatsoever. Indeed, in 
CHUD, it is only when one of the 
grisly things commits the faux pas of 
gobbling up a cop's wife that society 
blearily turns its attention in their 
direction; and even then, the cop 



‘‘The heebie-jeebies ...” Eddie Albert 
(with Dennis Quaid, right) plays a 
nightmare-prone President in Dreamscape. 


must go to a staggering amount 
of trouble and gather a mountain 
of horrendous evidence before he 
begins to convince his muddled and 
lazy-minded superiors that perhaps 
there are a few more impoverished 
missing than there ought to be in the 
ordinary run of events and maybe, 
just maybe, there is something odd 


enough going on to make it worth 
looking into. Not a very rosy image 
of the constabulary. 

The only thing that can be said 
to excuse the cop's superiors is 
that they hesitate to act on the 
information brought before them not 
so much because they are stupid 
(though it is clear that they are 
also stupid), but because they are 
terrified of having their cruddy little 
careers stepped on by the evil 
Wilson, who is the mysterious agent 
of some obscure but vastly powerful 
government operation. You can tell at 
a glance that Wilson is up to no 
good — Martin is a master of guilty 
sweat and the evasive glance — and 
you're certain from the start that the 
pressure he's exerting on the upper 
echelons of New York's Finest serves 
some evil purpose, but the word has 
obviously come from very high up 
(you don't suppose. . .!), and the cops 
know Wilson is the boss, gives the 
orders, and could cut off their 
pensions, and, that being a very 
cranky, jumpy man, he just might 
damn well do that last thing. 

However, events have been 
moving along a little too swiftly and 
furiously, even for a cover-up artist 
of the vile Wilson's talents and 
connections, so when a few more 
obviously middle-class, job-holding- 
type citzens are eaten ("C.H.U.D.", 
as the ads point out, stands for 
Cannibalistic Humanoid Underground 
Dweller) and when a specimen of an 
actual C.H.U.D. is discovered, it 
would seem that the truth has come 
out at last and that the police have 
finally stumblec upon the proper 
scent. But if you believe that, you 
have underestimated the depravity of 
the unscrupulous Wilson! Ha ha!!! 

True, the police now know that 
there are indeed ghastly entities 
prowling the underground reaches 
of Manhattan, ready, willing, and 
able to mutilate and devour its 
inhabitants, but they proceed to 
absurdly underestimate them. Why is 
it that the authorities in monster 
movies always make their first move 
against the most blatantly redoubtable 
creatures with pea-shooters?) The 
cops commit a quantity of other de 
rigeur blunders set down originally in 
King Kong (a veritable Mosaic tablet 
of the proper etiquette involved in 
dealing with monsters), but their 
position is made considerably worse 
because their high general, the 

(continued on page 94) 
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by Ron Goulart 


Nostalgia 

Old Dark 
House 
for Rent 


L et me explain why I was 

drawn to the subject of this 
issue's discourse. By the time 
you read these pages I will have 
moved, along with my lovely wife 
and two charming sons, into a new 
residence here in rustic Connecticut. 
Moving, which I've done a half dozen 
times during the past twenty years, 
has always filled me with feelings of 
fear, dread, and foreboding. Even 
worse, while checking out our latest 
house on a recent stormy afternoon, I 
couldn't help noticing that it was 
rather old and dark. Then, right in 
sync with a sizzling flash of lightning, 
I had a sudden insight. I realized that 
my feelings of anxiety about settling 
into an unfamiliar house date all the 
way back to my childhood — to all 
those haunted house movies I 
consumed during countless matinees 
in the 1930s and 1940s. The clear 
message of those films, from The Old 
Dark House to House of Frankenstein, 
is that terrible things can happen to 
you when you dare to cross the 
threshold of a strange house. 

The Old Dark House category of 
entertainment must go back to the 
early days of storytelling, quite 
possibly preceded by Old Dark Cave 


Boris Karloff as the butler in The Old Dark House (1932), directed by Frankenstein's 
James Whale. 


yams. Shakespeare wrote plays, such 
as Hamlet and Macbeth, about old 
dark castles, and in the early 
eighteenth century Defoe recounted 
haunted house stories. Later in the 
eighteenth century came the gothic 
novels such as Horace Walpole's 
The Castle of Otranto and Anne 
Radcliffe's The Mysteries of Udolpho. 
(In Mrs. Radcliffe's work, a strange 
house or castle was able to scare the 
bejabbers out of you without any 
supernatural help; a gang of dashing 
banditi could also do the trick.) In 
this century the spooky house 
continued to be a staple of fiction 
and of the theater. Meredith 
Nicholson's now-forgotten The House 
of a Thousand Candles, published in 
1905 and the first mystery novel ever 
to hit a bestseller list, deals with odd 
and unsettling doings in an inherited 
house. On Broadway, plays like The 
Bat, The Gorilla, and Seven Keys to 
Baldpate all entertained eager 


audiences by demonstrating the 
various dreadful things that can befall 
you in old dark houses, deserted inns, 
and other lonely places of shelter. 

The category really got rolling 
during the final decade of the silent 
era in films such as The Cat and the 
Canary, One Exciting Night, and 
Seven Footprints to Satan, and the 
horror grew even more intense with 
the advent of sound, notably in 
James Whale's 1932 film of The Old 
Dark House. Based on a novel and a 
play by the late J.B. Priestley, the 
film starred Melvyn Douglas, Gloria 
Stuart, Charles Laughton, and Boris 
Karloff. It dealt with a group of 
people stranded in a gloomy house, 
and is a prime example of how to 
scare an audience without resorting 
to ghosts, monsters, or other 
supernatural manifestations. It's the 
people, the shadowy halls, the 
gloomy rooms, and the oppressive 
weather that work on you. 
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Old dark real estate flourished in 
many other movies of the 1930s: The 
Thirteenth Guest, White Zombie, 
Secret of the Blue Room, The 
Vampire Bat, Island of Lost Souls, 
One Frightened Night, The Black 
Room, and dozens more. One of my 
thirties favorites is Dr. X (1932), 
which came out a year before I 
did. The movie offers not only an 
enormous shadowy house on Long 
Island, where a goodly portion of the 
action takes place, but also an 
equally spooky med cal facility in 
Manhattan. For good measure, there's 
a far from cheerful early sequence in 
the morgue. Michael ( Casablanca ) 
Curtiz directed and manages to get a 
great deal out of the standard creepy- 
house-prowling killer story. Of 
course, a killer who can grow an arm 
for himself out of synthetic flesh 
whenever he's in the mood to strangle 
someone is going to catch your 
attention even without the aid of an 
expert director. But Curtiz's shots. 


lighting, and staging add a good deal. 

So does Lee Tracy, the man who 
just about invented the wisecracking 
reporter character in 1930s movies 
(he'd already starred in The Front 
Page on Broadway). Giving the 
impression he's probably a bit stewed, 
Tracy does an effective job as the 
newspaperman who's investigating the 
links between the sinister-seeming Dr. 
Xavier, played by Lionel Atwill, and 
the dread Full Moon Stranglings. Fay 
Wray is her usual pretty, vulnerable 
self as Dr. X's trusting daughter. She 
gets ample opportunity to scream, 
especially when one of the murders is 
restaged and the real killer sneaks in. 

The house in The Black Cat 
(1934) is equally unsettling, though 
not as old. It is, in fact, a classic 
example of Germanic-Hollywood 
modem, being rich with glass, metal, 
and a stark expanse of whiteness. The 
resident villain is an evil architect 
with the snappy name of Hjalmar 
Poelzig, and within his self-designed 


home he does all sorts of awful 
things to young women. (One 
historian refers to this one as "a 
contrived catalogue of satanism, 
necrophilia, sadism and murder.") 

Boris Karloff is 'the nasty 
homebuilder. Bela Lugosi appears as, 
of all things, a good fellow bent on 
putting an end to Karloff's low-down 
ways. The newlyweds forced to spend 
the night in the place are Julie Bishop 
and David Manners, who gets my 
nomination for the title of Dullest 
Leading Man of the Thirties. 

As my family and I were being 
shown through the house where I'll 
be cowering when these words reach 
the outside world, the real estate lady 
blithely pointed out that the place 
contains both a secret passage and a 
hidden room. Although I restrained 
myself from issuing my own version 
of a Fay Wray shriek right then and 
there, I am far from sanguine about 
this aspect of our new lodgings. 

(continued: on page 92) 
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Letters 


THE DEATH’S 
HEAD SQUAD 


Dear Editor: 

This letter is in response to Jeff 
A. Christian's letter in the Oct. '84 
issue of Twilight Zone, inquiring 
about a certain tv episode he had seen 
about the Death's Head moth. 

The episode in question was 
entitled "Death's Head" and was on 
the series Circle of Fear, a spinoff of 
an earlier occult and supernatural 
series called Ghost Story, which was 
hosted by Sebastian Cabot. Circle of 
Fear ran from January 5, 1973, to 
June 22, 1973. Here's a brief synopsis 
of the episode: 

After a butterfly collector is 
murdered by his wife and her lover, 
he comes back seeking revenge in the 
form of a Death's Head moth' The 
episode starred Janet Leigh as Carol, 
Rory Calhoun as Larry (the husband), 
and Gene Nelson as Steve (Carol's 
lover). The victims' faces appear in 
the place of the Death's Head after 
they are killed, which is probably the 
scene Mr. Christian remembers. 

Hope that is of some help to 
you. Keep up the good work with 
Twilight Zone; my friends and I look 
forward to each new issue! 

— Walter von Bosau 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Dear Editor: 

In answer to the "Death's Head 
Revisited" query in your Oct. '84 
Letters column, I too saw this 
particular episode. It's stuck in my 
memory all this time, although it may 
be muddled up with other stories I've 
seen and read. 

I seem to remember a woman 
involved with this story; I think it 
was the collector's wife who had a 
dislike for his hobby. There's a scene 
where she is chased by unseen 
butterflies around a swimming pool. 
She backs up against a wall and 
impales her head on a nail which 
protrudes about two inches from it. 
Then I seem to remember a close-up, 
and instead of a woman there is a 
large moth pinned to the wall. On the 
body of the moth is an image of the 
woman's face, screaming. 

I believe the series was called 
Circle of Fear— a bunch of us kids 
used to watch that and Night Gallery 
up at a lonely camp I attended during 


summer. I still try and switch out the 
light while taking a flying leap at my 
bed. 

— Pamela Coustine 
Calgary, Alberta 


The show was also identified by 
Brooks Caruthers of Little Rock, 
Arkansas, who adds: "My strongest 
memories are of a show in which the 
guests of a resort hotel lounge about 
playing keno and the winners are 
never seen again ■ ■ ■ and one in 
which a group of artists become, uh, 
totally wrapped up in their work. 

"Was Circle of Fear ever 
syndicated? Is there any way we can 
see these episodes again? Are there 
any others of interest? And finally, 
didn't Harlan Ellison write an episode 
for this series? If so, which one?" 

Damned if we know, Brooks, but 
maybe someone out there can help. 
Calling all Circle of Fear fans and 
Ellison experts! — Ed. 


FED UP! 


Dear Editor: 

Your comments regarding 'letters" 
columns [TZ Oct. '84] are, if 
anything, an understatement. 

However, you missed an opportunity 
to include Dr. Asimov's thirteen-times- 
a-year letters column in that select 
group of publications to which you 
refer. 

I'm a charter subscriber to both 
Twilight Zone and Isaac Asimov's 
Science Fiction Magazine and cannot 
fathom why TZ staggers along six 
times a year while IAsfm is 
presumably one of the magazine 
industry's success stories. I no longer 
check out the IAsfm letters column. If 
I see one more reference to "the good 
doctor," "the beauteous Shawna," or 
"please send me your requirements for 
stories, as I've been inspired by your 
magazine ..." I will surely puke. 

Sure enough, your first letters 
column contained an ill-humored 
comment from a feminist reader. I 
had been meaning to write you about 
the Kress story ["Ten Thousand 
Pictures, One Word," by Nancy Kress, 
TZ Aug. '83]. I am very resentful of 
reading feminist propaganda 
masquerading as entertainment. 


Ms. Kress also contributes to IAsfm. 
Naturally. 

Feminist propaganda is 
unfortunately quite acceptable to 
fiction editors. I can't really blame 
you, buster, since NOW types relish 
this type of material, and they do buy 
magazines. 

Those of us who are political 
conservatives are probably more 
sensitive than nonpolitical readers to 
current double standards. Would you 
consider publishing a really excellent 
story if the author presented a 
blatant, outrageously male chauvinist 
point of view? The hell you would! 

Anyway, TZ is quite enjoyable 
these days, though the outlines of 
ancient tv series do bore me to tears. 
Must be someone out there who is 
interested in this stuff, eh7 

— Irving L. Jacobs 
National City, California 


TO SERVE HISTORY 


A Canadian reader has detailed 
the differences between the version of 
"To Serve Man" printed in the 
October '84 TZ and the version that 
was actually aired. The printed 
version came from Rod Serling's 
private files and was substantially 
altered during filming, particularly 
at the beginning and the end. The 
opening and closing narrations as 
broadcast can be found in Marc Scott 
Zicree’s Show-by-Show Guide to 'The 
Twilight Zone," TZ January 82. 

... Not only does the printed 
opening narration lack the name of 
the show (a common practice since 
the middle of the first season), but the 
printed closing narration also lacks the 
name of the show (a practice that 
began in the first episode). 

Also missing are the stage 
directions and camera placements for 
Mr. Serling when he walks on-camera 
to deliver the opening narration. The 
stage directions as printed only call 
for Mr. Ser ing to do a voice-over, 
yet such voice-overs were stopped 
at the end of the first season. 

Mr. Serling began reappearing 
on-camera at the beginning of the 
second season; To Serve Man" dates 
from the third. 

When the episode as broadcast 
opens, we see Michael Chambers 
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sitting in a very small room, 
apparently a captive in prison, and 
his jailer speaking to him through a 
loudspeaker. Chambers is visibly 
annoyed. He is told to conserve 
water, which only furthers his 
annoyance; when he asks what time 
it is, he is told, "Space has no time." 
He snaps and yells back at his 
captors. 

Then, looking into the camera, 
he begins to tell how and why he 
came to be where he is. 

We see a spaceship land and 
then, in a room at the United 
Nations building, we see a Kanamit 
enter and stand before those 
assembled. At about this point 
Mr. Serling begins to speak; then he 
walks on-camera and gives the 
opening narration. Just before the 
first commercial, the Kanamit lays the 
book he is carrying on the table near 
him. 

The first two acts are printed 
pretty much as they were broadcast, 
but the ending is quite different from 
that printed. 

In the ending of the broadcast. 
Chambers is already on the bottom 
steps of the spaceship before Pat 
reaches him. She calls to him. He 
stops and turns. She tells him she's 
deciphered the rest of the book — it's a 
cookbook! He screams and fights to 
get off, but it's too late, because the 
steps rise up into the spaceship, 
trapping him. 

This is where the episode as 
printed ends, but in the episode as 
broadcast there is more. We see 
Chambers back in his small room. 
Some food is delivered to him, but 
he throws it on the : : loor. We then 
hear the jailer's voice again, and a 
Kanamit comes into the room. He 
picks up the food tray and hands it 
to Chambers. The voice over the 
loudspeaker tells him to eat more, 
because they don't want him to lose 
any weight. The Kanamit in the room 
with Chambers then squeezes his arm 
to test it as one would an animal — 
to see if it is fat encugh to be 
butchered yet. The Kanamit leaves 
and Chambers sits down, then looks 
into the camera again and asks if 
you, the viewer, are on board yet. 

He theorizes that it won't be long 
until everyone is on board. He then 
begins to eat the focd provided, as 
we hear Mr. Serling give his closing 
narration. 

— Bill Lefebvre 
Port Colborne, Ontario (0 




It started with a mysterious 
word . . .and the touch of an 
ancient, withered hand 

"Thinner," the old Gypsy man with the rotting nose whispered, 
and caressed his cheek, like a lover. . . 

And, almost instantly, Billy Halleck begins to lose weight. He is 
pleased at first, then worried, and finally terrified— for the 
pounds keep melting away, even though he eats more and more. 
And his terror, the fear and horror grow— but no one believes 
him— as he starts to track down the old gypsy caravan. For Billy 
knows now he must reverse the curse, and soon, before he 
becomes... nothing at all. 

"Lively horror. . .genuine chills . . . 
contemporary zip/ ' — Kirkus Reviews 

"A novel that will have readers at the 
edge of their seats.''— Publishers Weekly 


A novel by 


Bachman 


A Literary Guild Alternate Selection 
An NAL BOOKS Hardcover 


U 
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Movie "teaser Qui® 






D. Munster 


"This summer," the ads read, "enter another 
dimension." Quick, what film were they 
advertising? You're right, it was Twilight Zone 
— The Movie. That wasn't so hard, was it? Now 
here are thirty-five more — a test of your cinematic 
IQ, but also of the effectiveness of the slogans. 


Match each movie with its teaser, and consider 
yourself very brainy indeed if you get twenty or 
more correct, (Note to anyone getting all thirty- 
five correct: you're seeing far too many schlocky 
movies. Stay home and read a good book.) 

Answers at the bottom of this page. 


Creepshow 
Poltergeist 
Boogeyman II 
Fear No Evil 
The Hunger 
Halloween 
Jaws 
Cujo 

Silent Scream 
Happy Birthday to Me 
The Sender 
Maniac 
Funeral Home 
Ghost Story 
Brainstorm 
Children of the Corn 
The Keep 
Outland 
Heavy Metal 
Deep Red 

Four Flies on Grey Velvet 

Pieces 

The Thing 

Dawn of the Dead 

Last House on the Left 

Piranha 

The Texas Chainsaw Massacre 

Something Wicked This Way Comes 

Rocky Horror Picture Show 

Motel Hell 

The Howling 

King Kong 

The Awakening 

Scanners 

The Amityville Horror 


Terror so sudden there is no time to scream. 

The most fun you’ll have being scared. 

The door to the mind is open. 

They’re here. 

You don’t have to go to Texas for a chainsaw massacre. 

Nothing human lives forever. 

For God’s sake, get out! 

A different set of jaws. 

What happened is true. 

You didn’t listen to Mama the first time, now he’s back again. 

The road to hell is paved with his victims. 

Even in space— the ultimate enemy is man. 

The night he came home 

If you dare to see it, make sure someone escorts you home. 

A step beyond science fiction 

If you forgot what terror was like . . . it’s back. 

Mari, seventeen, is dying. Even for her the worst is yet to come. 

What would you give a man who could make your deepest dreams come true? 
The most exciting original motion picture event of all time. 

Their thoughts can kill 

They thought they had buried her forever. 

Lost River Lake was a thriving resort until they dis covered . . . 

Imagine your worst fear a reality. 

Now there’s a new name for terror. 

Six of the most bizarre murders you will ever see. 

Your dreams will never be the same. 

Man is the warmest place to hide. 

When was the last time you were really scared? 

Tonight, they will face the evil. 

I warned you not to go out tonight. 

The time has come to tell the tale. 

An adult nightmare 

It takes all kinds of critters to make Farmer Vincent Fritters. 

Some things never rest in peace. 

When there is no room in hell the dead will walk the earth. 
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NEW PRODUCTS #1 


Those of you who thought you'd 
never get through 1984 without a 
personal visit from Big Brother, and 
who've now survived the year with 
your sanity intact, can celebrate 
1984's demise with the black t-shirt 
shown above. It reads 'ORWELL 
THAT ENDS WELL" and, below it, 7 
made it through 1984." They're $7.95 
postpaid ($7 for each additional shirt) 
in S, M, L, or XL from Orwell, Box 
35446, Charlotte, NC 28235. 


OUR GANG 

"A portion of 
the public that 
delights in seeing 
a man in a rubber 
forehead carrying 
a girl in a crepe 
de Chine gown 
through an 
underlighted 
corridor toward 
an undetermined 
end." 

— jack Moffitt, 
1955 Hollywood 
Reporter review 
of Revenge of the 
Creature (quoted 
in Bill Warren's 
Keep Watching 
the Skies!) 


would happily 
actual arrival 
the sky. 

The first problem occurred just 
before the scheduled time of the 
flight. McPhee found that the stunt 
man hired to perform as Santa was 
in a local bar, clearly in no condition 
to parachute from an airplane. A 
resourceful man, McPhee borrowed a 
dummy from a department store and 
dressed it in the Santa suit intended 
for the stunt man. The pilot would 
be responsible for pulling the 
parachute cord and pushing the Santa 
dummy out of airplane. When the 
dummy landed, out of sight of the 
crowd, McPhee would pick it up and 
change into the Santa 
distribute the gifts. At 


The crowds developed as 
expected, journeying to Mesa from 
miles around to watch the show. As 
the single-engine airplane approached, 
parents lifted their children for a 
better view. The tension mounted as 
the door opened. Then the great 
event occurred. Santa dropped from 
the airplane. 

But the parachute didn't work. It 
fluttered uselessly as it trailed after 
Santa ... all the way down to the 
ground. 

The children were horrified and 
the adults were shocked. This wasn't 
exactly what the town merchants had 
in mind. The stores and streets were 
empty that afternoon. 

McPhee decided it would be a 
good idea to leave town for a few 
days. But the town never forgot the 
fateful event of that Christmas 
season. It was prominently mentioned 
in McPhee's obituary nearly forty 
years later. McPhee was doomed to 


SANTA CLAUS 

by Bruce J. Balfour 

John McPhee, an Arizona 
newspaper editor, had not intended 
to kill Santa Claus. It was a simple 
case of involuntary manslaughter. 

It was 1930 and the usual 
Christmas spirit was lacking in Mesa, 
Arizona. The Great Depression had 
begun and business was bad for the 
local merchants. It seemed that 
Christmas shoppers were more 
interested in saving their money than 
spending it. Something had to be 
done and John McPhee thought he 
had the perfect solution. 

Santa Claus could gracefully 
drop into town by parachute. After 
landing, Santa could then distribute 
gifts to the excited children. It was a 
novel idea in those early years of 
aviation. The crowds that would 
gather to watch the parachute jump 
were certain to stimulate business. 
Adults would be impressed by the 


THE MAN WHO KILLED 
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TZ PROFILE 

Helen Slater: 

‘Supergirl’ with Smarts 


The screen’s newest super-heroine 

is appealingly human— 

and even, she claims, ‘fairly ordinary.’ J 


Interviewer James Verniere reports: 

Born in New York City on December 
15, 1963, twenty-year-old Helen Slater 
didn’t know she was Supergirl, first 
cousin to the Man of Steel, until she 
turned eighteen. That was when she 
landed the part of the blond Kryptonian 
in the forthcoming film from Alexander 
and Ilya Salkind, the producers of the 
Superman series. Planned, like 
Superman, to be the first of a series, 
Supergirl will probably make Helen Slater 
an instant household name rivaling her 
male counterpart, Christopher Reeve. 

But instant celebrity is not something 
Helen Slater seems to look forward to. 
Cerebral, circumspect, and serious, she 
is unlike any starlet you’ve ever met. As 


she will remind you, she’s an actress, 
and a trained one at that. A graduate of 
Manhattan’s prestigious High School of 
the Performing Arts, she first heard 
about the search for an actress to play 
Supergirl through the alumni grapevine, 


and 

although not a comic book 
aficionada herself, she managed to 
summon up erough enthusiasm to knock 
the socks off of legendary casting 



NEW PRODUCTS #2 

They're small and white and 
shaped like human skulls. When you 
press them with your thumb, blood- 
red liquid oozes out the eyes. The 
liquid, however tastes like strawberry, 
and the "skulls" themselves are made 
of white chocolate. They're called 
"Skull Crushers," and they're a new 


brand of candy (manufactured in, of 
all places, Scotland) that's causing a 
sensation — and occasional outrage — 
wherever it's distributed. Said one 
child psychologist quoted in the 
Toronto Sun : "Most of us have 
fantasies of aggression . . . While 
normal kids will have them triggered 
by Skull Crushers but recognize it's 
unacceptable, others are apt to do 
something about it." 


"Those who unthinkingly insult 
bald people should be made aware 
that historically baldness has been 
highly regarced in certain cultures. 
For example, the pre-Incaic 
Huachuarans of central Peru 
constructed a mystical sect around 
bald priests, and in Albania the 
sexual attractions of bald men are 
reflected in the teasing term used for 
the bald head by the sweetheart of a 
man so favored: 'the third buttock.'" 

—letter in The New Statesman 
(U.K.) 
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director Lynh Stalmaster, the man who 
recommended Chris Reeve for the 
Superman lead. Stalmaster, who 
canvassed hundreds of candidates for 
the Supergirl role, says that it was 
Slater’s “truth and authenticity” that 
landed her the part. Sup 3rgirl director 
Jeannot Szark ( Jaws II, Somewhere in 
Time) adds that her “innocence, style, 
grace, and talent” clinched it. 

But landing the role was child’s play 
compared to preparing for it. Months 
before production began, Slater was 
enrolled in a physical training program 
with former Marine commando Alf Joint. 
What followed was a bone-crunching 
regimen designed to get Slater into 
“super” shape. The routine included 
hour-long swimming sessions, a diet of 
milk, raw eggs, bananas honey, and 
something Slater refers to as “athlete’s 
grunge”; one and a half hours of weight- 
lifting, calisthenics, and ten-mile jogs. 

The result will be on disolay in theaters 
across the country this Christmas. 

TZ: Were you surprised to be cast as 
Supergirl? 

Slater: Somewhat. I never thought of 
myself as a supergirl. I was terribly 
gawky as a teenager, too goofy to be 
a cheerleader, and I had stringy 
brown hair and bad posture — 


definitely nobody noticeable. 

TZ: Prior to landing the part, you 
worked briefly as a model for the 
Elite Modeling Agency. What kind of 
experience was that? 

Slater: I'm sure I would have loved it 
if I had made it as a model. But I 
hated it. After a lot of testing, I 
became a kind of failed cover girl. I 
ended up the young lady in the 
potato chip spread for Seventeen 
magazine. I think that modeling is 
even worse for your ego than acting, 
because all you really have is your 
face, and there are so many beautiful 
young women competing in the 
business. 

TZ: You must face that problem as 
an actress as well. 

Slater: I guess it's more a matter of 
being cast as your "type." But I don't 
think that lasts long if you're 
successful. Meryl Streep, Jessica Lange, 
and Debra Winger have all gone way 
beyond that kind of physical stereo- 
typing. 

TZ: How faithful to the Supergirl of 
the comics will the screen Supergirl 
be7 

Slater: I can't really say for sure. I 
really don't know that much about 
the comic book character. In fact, 
when I first auditioned for the role, I 


didn't even know that Linda Lee is 
Supergirl's Clark Kent. I studied up a 
bit after that, though. 

TZ: You were only eighteen when 
you were cast in the film, and yet 
you found yourself acting with the 
likes of Peter OToole. What was that 
like? 

Slater: It was a wonderful experience, 
a privilege. He's a prince of the 
theater, and one of the finest teachers 
I've ever had. 

TZ: He's also an imposing figure. 

How did you break the ice7 
Slater: I didn't have to. He did it for 
me. They brought him to the set, 
and he just put his arm around me 
and said, "It's all just as nerve- 
wracking for me as well." He's quite 
a beautiful person. 

TZ: You've been contracted to make 
three Supergirl films. Are you 
prepared to become as identified with 
the character as Chris Reeve is with 
Superman? 

Slater: I guess. But I don't think 111 
let it get in the way of other parts. 
Being Superman hasn't stopped Chris 
from branching out. I'm really not 
very worried about losing my 
privacy. I know Chris did, but he's 
this huge, handsome guy. I'm still 
fairly ordinary. 
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CLOSE ENCOUNTERS OF 
THE FOURTH KIND 


The following letter, neatly typed 
and without a signature, was recently 
received by the editor of Analog. 


"ELDRITCH, 

MY DEAR WATSON” 

His creator may be long dead, 
but Sherlock Holmes still lives in 
dozens of literary pastiches, matching 
wits with the likes of Jack the Ripper, 
Sigmund Freud, Karl Marx, Fu 
Manchu, and Dracula. It was only a 
matter of time before he met up with 
an American of comparable intellect 


and comparably dark pursuits, 
someone with a modern-day following 
as enthusiastic as his own: H.P. 
Lovecraft. The two join forces at last 
in Puljrtime, a new novella by Peter 
Cannon (whose recreated "interview" 
with HPL appeared in TZ July/ 
August '83). Set in 1925 during 
Lovecraft's Brooklyn period. Pulptime 
brings the Weird Tales writer face to 
face with gangsters, cultists, fellow 
fantasists, and other figures of the 
day, including Harry Houdini. The 
book carries an introduction by 
HPL's friend Frank Belknap Long 
(interviewed in TZ January '82), a 
postscript by fellow writer Robert 
Bloch (TZ June '81), and eleven 
illustrations by Stephen Fabian. It's 
available at $5.75 paper, $15.75 
hardcover from W. Paul Ganley's 
Weirdbook Press, Box 149, Amherst 
Branch, Buffalo, NY 14226. 

HPL is also the centerpiece of 
another historical narrative, 

Lovecraft's Book by Richard A. 
Lupoff, illustrated with photographs 
and due in early '85 from Arkham 
House. The book, it's said, will 
recount a little-known chapter in the 
master's life, including some shocking 
encounters with early Nazis. The time 
is 1927, and - there are promised 
appearances from HPL's wife Sonia, 
Frank Belknap Long, and, once again, 
Harry Houdini. 03 





hat you are about to read is not just the 
story of the end of a semester. It's also the 
end of an era. Professor Ellis Fowler, teacher 
of literature, a gentle, bookish guide to the young, is 
about to find a package under his Christmas tree — 
and not a pleasant one. He doesn't realize it yet, but 
after half a century of planting seeds of wisdom and 
then watching the fruits of his harvest, he is going to 
discover that he's come to the end of the field and is 
about to be discarded — and Jhat the campus of the 
Rock Springs School for Boys lies on a direct path to 
another institution commonly referred to as ... the 
Twilight Zone. 

T here was nothing particularly unique about 
the Rock Springs School for Boys, nothing to 
differentiate it from any other New England 
boys' school. Ivy clung to the brick walls, broken 
only where dusty, diamond-paned windows peered 
through. Names and thoughts of bygone times were 
carved deep into the wooden desks, and a musty 
smell seemed to cling to the long corridors, even on 
sunny days. The halls echoed with the same laugh- 
ter, the same angers, the same disappointments one 
might find in any other school. No, there was noth- 
ing really distinctive about the Rock Springs School 
— nothing except Professor Ellis Fowler. 

Professor Fowler was seventy-seven, with a 
great grey mop of hair and a grey beard that moved 
up and down as he spoke. He had a kindly, intelli- 
gent face with sparkling blue eyes that still ques- 
tioned and glasses that constantly slipped down his 
nose, only to be fruitlessly pushed back up. He was 
thin and angular, resembling a rather deflated Santa 
Claus. 

On this last day of the term his students sat 
before him in various postures of boredom. Pro- 
fessor Fowler glanced at the book in his hand, then 
peered toward them owlishly. 

"You'll remember that we've talked of the work 
of Alfred Edward Housman, born — what year, Mr. 
Graham?" 

Graham, a sixteen-year-old linebacker whose 
body had grown without him, blinked and suddenly 
came to attention. "What year, sir?" 


There was a thin trickle of laughter. Graham 
shifted in his seat and fingered his varsity letter. 
"Ah, sometime this century. I think." 

Professor Fowler smiled and nodded. "Close. 
Mr. Graham. Closer than usual. Sometime this cen- 
tury." Scratching his beard, he turned to the class. 
"Mr. Graham's career is laid out for him, I believe. 
He will be a second assistant in the information 
booth at Kennedy Airport." 

The class sat up, anticipating a bit of fun as the 
professor peered at Graham over his glasses. "The 
date of A.E. Housman's birth, Mr. Graham — and for 
the benefit of the rest of the class — was 1859. His 
death occurred . . . what year, Mr. Butler?" 

A runty little student, who had the kind of head 
that looked like it would spend the rest of its life 
wearing a beanie, jumped to his feet. "Sir, around 
1900." 

Professor Fowler straightened his glasses and 
scratched his beard again. "Ton my word, young 
Mr. Butler, you and Mr. Graham are kindred spirits! 
Housman died in 1936. Now, with your and Mr. 
Graham's permission, this may be somewhat less 
moving than what a T-formation quarterback tells 
his team in a huddle, but I hope you'll bear with me 
for a moment. All of you will recall, no doubt, A 
Shropshire Lad, a little of which I will now read to 
you: 

"When I was one-and-twenty 
I heard a wise man say, 

'Give crowns and pounds and guineas 
But not your heart away;"' 

He continued to recite, but his eyes left the book, 
moved past the heads of the students, and fastened 
on some far distant corner of the universe. 

"'Give pearls away and rubies 
But keep your fancy free.' 

But I was one-and-twenry, 

No use to talk to me." 

Slowly he lowered the book. 

"'The heart out of the bosom 
Was never given in vain; 

'Tis paid with sighs a-plenty 
And sold for endless rue.' 

And I am two-and-twenty. 
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And oh, 'tis true, 'tis true." 

Professor Fowler was suddenly aware of the 
boys staring at him, and closed the book. He took 
off his glasses anc smiled from face to face. "It is 
quite an odd phenomena, really, how you react to 
that poem much as your fathers did. I've been read- 
ing it for fifty-one years to various classes, and not 
one has yet got its true meaning. Said meaning is 
simply — give sparingly of your youth. Embrace it 
for the precious thing it is. It's the most fleeting 
chapter in the book of your lives." He leaned over 
his desk and peered at the students. "You will, I am 
sure, at some future moment of your lives, under- 
stand precisely what I'm getting at." Then, smiling 
again, he said, "Now gentlemen, this being the last 
day of the semester, and this being just three days 
before the Christmas holidays, I thought it might 
behoove me to show at least a minute degree of 
compassion and let you out early. I might add, here, 
that while your final exam papers are not ready to 
be returned to you, you have all — amazingly enough 
— passed! My delight is surpassed only by my sense 
of shock. It is rare, young men, that in some fifty- 
one years of teaching, I have never encountered such 
a class of dunderheads." His eyes twinkled. "But nice 
dunderheads, and potentially fine young men who 
will make their marks . . . and leave their marks. 
God bless you all — and a Merry Christmas!" 

Professor Fowler made his way down the aisle, 
shaking an occasional hand as the students filed out, 
their voices rising, a spirit of the holiday season fill- 
ing the halls. Locker doors slammed; books and 
papers were stashed away with whoops of joy. The 
boys were going home. 

Walking through the crowded hall. Professor 
Fowler was about to pass the headmaster's office 
when the door opened and a voice called out. The 
headmaster was a tweedy young man still rather 
new to the job. He pointed an overlarge briar pipe 
at the professor. "1 say, Fowler, could you step in 
for a moment?" 

"Why, of course." 

The headmaster walked over to his desk, light- 
ing his pipe. "Sit down, Fowler. Be comfortable." 

Professor Fowler settled himself in an over- 


stuffed chair. Reaching into his pocket, he took out 
his pocket watch and peered at if. 

"Am I keeping you?" the headmaster said. 

"No, no, no. There is going to be a broadcast of 
the Messiah at five o'clock, but I have plenty of 
time. It's a lovely thing. Very Yulelike." 

"I agree, I agree," said the younger man, arrang- 
ing the papers on his desk. "This won't take long." 

Fowler sat quietly, expectantly. The headmaster 
sucked on his pipe, made a tidy pile of the paper, 
and finally looked up. "You ..." He cleared his 
throat. "You did not respond to the letter that the 
Trustees sent you last week." 

The professor pushed his glasses further back on 
his nose. "Letter? I'm terribly sorry. It suddenly oc- 
curs to me that I haven't opened my mail for the last 
few weeks. Final exams, grading, preparation for the 
holiday . . . that sort 6 f thing." He smiled. "Anyway, 
I'm rather certain I know the contents of that letter." 

The headmaster looked away. "And . . . your 
reactions. Professor?" 

Fowler took off his glasses and went through 
the ritual of checking and cleaning them. "Well, I'll 
naturally go along." 

The headmaster beamed. "I think that's very 
perspicacious of you. Professor. Then I'll tell the 
Trustees that you received the communication and 
have agreed to it. Now, as to your replacement — " 

Fowler was no longer listening. "I told my house- 
keeper not a week ago," he broke in, "that I should 
very likely teach in this place until I'm a hundred 
years old. Two years ago I actually taught the 
grandson of one of my earlier students! I venture to 
say that I'll live to teach a great-grandson one of 
these days." He smiled. "It was the Reynolds boy. 
You know him. His father was Damon Reynolds, 
and his grandfather — a regular rascal of a boy who 
persisted in calling me 'Weird Beard."' Fowler chuck- 
led and wiped his glasses. '"Weird Beard!' He didn't 
know I knew that's what he was calling me. Oh, a 
regular rascal of a boy! Went into the stock market. 
Made himself a fortune. Came back for his twentieth 
reunion, shook my hand, and said, 'Professor Fowler, 
please forgive me for calling you Weird Beard.'" 
Fowler shook his head and smiled. 
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The headmaster coughed. "Professor . . . you'll 
forgive me, sir, but ... I think you had best read 
the communication that the Trustees sent." 

Fowler nodded. "Oh, indeed I will. Though it's 
really an odd formality, this contract-signing year 
after year. You can tell them for me. Headmaster, 
that old Fowler won't depart the ship. Oh, no, in- 
deed. Hell stand at the wheel through fair weather 
and foul, and hell watch the crews come aboard and 
then depart . . . come aboard and then depart. And 
hell see that the ship will stay on course." 

"Professor Fowler, please hear me out, sir." The 
headmaster rose and walked to a window, where he 
stared out at the snow-filled day. When he spoke 
again, his voice was quiet and not without pity. 
"The communication that the Trustees sent you was 
not a contract." He turned slowly from the window. 
"As a matter of fact, it was a notice of termination. 
You've been on the faculty here for over fifty years. 
You've passed the normal retirement age several 
years ago. We decided at our winter meeting that 
perhaps a younger man ..." Fowler, he saw, had 
risen to his feet. "If you could have been at the 
meeting, sir, you would have been very proud of the 
things said about you and your work. 'A teacher of 
incalculable value to all of us.' But ..." He stood 
with his head down, as if reluctant to look at the old 
man's face. 

Professor Fowler's voice was almost a whisper. 
"Mr. Headmaster . . . am I to understand that my 
contract is not to be renewed? I'm discharged?" 

The other began pacing the room. "Discharged? 
Please! Don't call it that. Retirement — and at half 
salary for the rest of your life." 

Fowler said very softly, "For the rest of my 
life?" Suddenly he looked very old. He walked to the 
door and paused, his back to the headmaster. "Well, 
it ... it certainly proves one thing— 'pon my word it 
does. A man should read his mail. He most certainly 
should read his mail." 

Outside, in the corridor, he came across two of 
his boys. "Merry Christmas, Professor! Have a hap- 
py holiday, sir." 

Fowler studied their faces. "Mr. Hallidy and Mr. 
McTavish ..." His voice shook. "I wish you a safe 
and happy journey and a happy reunion with your 
families. And I trust you will not eat too much 
turkey . . . and too much . . . too much stuffing. 
I've, I've known it to happen Christmas after 
Christmas, you young rascals go home and eat your- 
selves into insensi — insensibility." 

The boys looked at one another as tears ran 
from the old man's eyes. With trembling fingers, he 
touched each boy's face. "You're both fine men. 
Have a merry Christmas, both of you. Have a — " 
His voice broke. He turned away, hearing the boys' 
voices behind him. "What's the matter with old 
Weird Beard? He was crying. Did you see that? He 
was crying." 



Fowler walked slowly down the corridor, run- 
ning his hand along the wall, feeling the carved 
molding that had been worn smooth through the 
years. Pausing, he stopped and looked around, tak- 
ing in the sights and sounds of this building that he 
had virtually lived in for half a century. Finally, 
pushing open the heavy oak door, he walked outside 
and started home, oblivious to the bitter chill. He 
stopped to once gaze behind him at the building he 
had cherished for so many years. In the twilight it 
was almost hidden by the falling snow. 

With difficulty he climbed the steps to his house 
and stamped the snow off his feet, more from habit 
than from a conscious concern. On the hall table 
stood a little Christmas tree, laden with ornaments 
and growing more top-heavy each year. Each orna- 
ment had a special meaning because all were gifts 
from his "boys." After the Christmas season was 
over, each treasure would be wrapped and, with 
great ceremony, stored on a high shelf. But Pro- 
fessor Fowler wasn't looking at the tree tonight. He 
was looking at the letters lying beside it. Still in his 
hat and coat, he fumbled through them, the door 
behind him still open to the winter chill. 

From the dark recesses of the house, Mrs. 
Landers, the professor's housekeeper, materialized. 
After more than twenty years of living with him and 
caring for him, she had grown very fond of the old 
man, and had grown used to his absent-mindedness. 
Closing the door, she straightened out a lock of hair 
that had been blown loose by a gust of wind. "I 
didn't hear you come in," she said. "It's certainly 
snowing and blowing to beat the band, isn't it?" 

Fowler had finally found the letter he'd been 
searching for. "I guess it is," he said, his thoughts 
elsewhere. "I hadn't noticed." 

Mrs. Landers studied the; old man's face, his 
stooped shoulders and ashen color. "Is anything 
wrong. Professor?" 

Fowler shook his head. He still held the letter. "I 
guess that would depend on the point of view. If 
you're a trustee of this institution, anxious to inject 
new blood into the faculty, I'm sure you'd think 
there was nothing wrong at all." He paused. "But if 
you're an old man who has spent the better part of 
his life inside those halls, those classrooms, then you 
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might be forgiven a degree of consternation." Sud- 
denly he chuckled "As a matter of fact, everything 
is not all right. Everything happens to be very 
wrong." 

Mrs. Landers pointed to the letter in his hand. 
"What is it. Professor? What's happened?" 

Fowler read aloud. '"And since it is the policy of 
the school to insure our students the most up-to-date 
educational concepts, we think it advisable that you 
consider this retirement to be a mutually beneficial 
thing. Please understand the spirit in which this re- 
quest is made and understand further that your con- 
tributions to the Rock Springs School for Boys are a 
matter of record, as is our appreciation.'" 

"Oh, my word, Professor! That means — " 

He finished her thought. "That means, Mrs. 
Landers — stripped of some of its sophistry, its 
subtlety, its backbreaking effort to break it 
gently — that I'm canned." He shook his head, then 
brightened. "Tell me, were any of my boys here?" 

She looked confused. "Your boys, sir?" 

"The students, Mrs. Landers. They had a won- 
derful tradition thcit went on for many years. On the 
last afternoon of the winter term, they would gather 
outside there and sing Christmas carols. I got to ex- 
pect it after a while." 

"They haven't done that in years, Professor," she 
said gently. "Not since before the war, as I recall." 

Fowler nodded. "Of course! I should have re- 
membered." Removing his glasses, he started absent- 
mindedly to clean them, then suddenly threw them 
on the table. "Mrs. Landers, I've become a worship- 
per of tradition and a fervent follower of ritual. I 
know it now, and I can admit it. I guess that's why 
this whole thing has hit me so hard." Crossing the 
worn oriental rug, he sat down at his desk. "I'm an 
antique guarding antiques. I am the curator of a 
museum that houses nothing but some very fragile 
memories." 

Mrs. Landers shook her head. She was close to 
tears. "Professor, you're the finest man . . . You're 
absolutely the finest man." 

Fowler smiled. "And you, Mrs. Landers, are the 
most loyal woman. Now, would you do me a favor? 
Would you brew me up some tea? Handel's Messiah 
is on the radio in a few minutes. I'd like to listen to 
it." 

Alone again, he sat back and carefully removed 
a key from his key chain. Unlocking the lower right- 
hand drawer of the desk, he rummaged through it 
and took out a revolver. He sat staring at it awhile, 
then placed it inside his sweater and moved to the 
old rocking chair. 

O utside the window, the night sky was still 
filled with snow. Professor Fowler had fin- 
ished the tea Mrs. Landers had brought him, 
and the empty cup sat on the table as he listened, 
eyes closed, to the Messiah. The music ended on a 


triumpant sweeping note just as the housekeeper 
entered the room. Almost on tiptoe, she walked 
around the chair and peered into the old man's face. 

He opened his eyes. "Yes, Mrs. Landers?" 

She straightened up, startled. "I thought you 
were asleep. Professor. Would you care for some 
more tea?" 

He shook his head, his mind a million miles 
away. "Thank you, no." 

"I'll have dinner ready in half an hour. Why 
don't you take a little nap?" 

Fowler reached over and turned off the radio. "I 
know I'm being very difficult, but could we put off 
dinner this evening? I haven't much of an appetite." 

"Professor, you've got to eat something. I could 
keep it warm for you. Perhaps after your nap. . .?" 

He studied her kindly, aging face and smiled. 
"Perhaps later." 

She watched him as he rose from the chair and 
crossed the room to the bookcase, where three 
shelves were devoted to the Rock Springs yearbooks, 
the wood that supported them sagging beneath their 
weight. Removing one of the older books and carry- 
ing it to the desk, he opened it carefully and 
thumbed through the pages, studying the faces and 
names. 

"Timothy Arnold. Never thought that one 
would pass. Had an incorrigible habit of chewing 
bubble gum and popping it. Sounded like a how- 
itzer! 'Pon my word, it sounded like a howitzer:* 
William Hood. Little Bill Hood . . . Smallest boy 
ever to play varsity football here, and had a pen- 
chant for Shelley." He turned another page, and a 
smile lit up his face. "Artie Beachcroft. Now there 
was a lad. There was a staunch lad. Full of heart, 
that one." He looked thoughtful. "Was he the one? 
Yes, yes, I recall now. His father sent me a letter. He 
was killed on Iwo Jima. Freckle-faced little fellow 
— always grinning. Never stopped grinning. Most in- 
fectious grin. He'd walk into a classroom and you 
had to smile." 

He continued turning the pages, and at last, 
with a sigh, closed the book. "They come and go 
like ghosts. Faces, names, smiles, the funny things 
they did — or sad things, poignant ones. I gave them 
nothing at all. I realize that now. Poetry that left 
their minds as soon as they themselves left. Aged 
slogans that were already out of date when I taught 
them. Quotations that were so dear to me but were 
meaningless to them." The professor shook his head. 
"Mrs. Landers, I am a failure. I am an old relic that 
walks from class to class. Speaking by rote to un- 
hearing ears, unwilling heads. I am an abject, dismal 
failure. I moved no one. I left no imprint on anyone. 
Now where do you suppose I got the idea that 1 was 
accomplishing anything?" 

Mrs. Landers shook her head tearfully, but no 
words came out. Fowler smiled, understanding her 
silence. He walked to the door. "I will take that nap 
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now. And I hope I haven't inconvenienced you, put- 
ting off dinner like this." He closed the door softly 
behind him. 

Mrs. Landers slipped the yearbook back in its 
place on the shelf and busied herself restoring order 
to his desk. Lovingly she touched the pipe, the old 
pens, the notebooks. Some papers, she noticed, were 
sticking out of one of the drawers. Reaching down, 
she pulled the drawer open — and suddenly froze, 
transfixed in horror by what she saw beneath the 
papers: an empty holster. She picked it up, holding 
it at arm's length, and, after staring at it in horror, 
put it carefully back in the drawer. Suddenly panic- 
stricken, she screamed, "Professor Fowler!" and ran 
into the hall. The front door stood wide open. Hur- 
riedly she picked up the telephone and dialed the 
headmaster. 

1 fowler walked slowly across the campus, his 
^ footsteps echoing in the silence, his breath 
coming in short, quick gasps in the cold 
night air. His overcoat was awry and misbuttoned, 
and he had forgotten his hqj; he looked lost and 
* forlorn. 

Halfway across campus, he stopped in front of 
a large bronze statue. Wiping the snow off the base, 
he read the legend carved there: "Horace Mann, 
Educator. 1796-1859." He knelt before it in the snow. 
"I was just wondering if you had any self-doubts," he 
asked aloud, then smiled and shook his head. "I'm 
sure not." He brushed more snow off until he could 
see the quotations beneath Mann's name: 

"Be ashamed to die until you have won some 
victory for humanity." 

Fowler looked downcast. "I have won no vic- 
tory," he said, "no victory at all." He felt the weight 
of the gun in his coat pocket. "And now I am 
ashamed to die." 

Slowly he drew forth the revolver, snapped off 
the safety catch, and was about to raise it to his 
head when he was distracted by the sound of far-off 
bells pealing a melodious and strangely urgent call. 

Puzzled, he peered into the distance. "Class 
bells? That's odd. Why would they ring now? 
There's no special assembly. There's nothing of that 
sort." 

In the distance, the bells began to ring again. 
Slipping the gun back into his pocket, Fowler headed 
toward the school. The door to the main building 
stood curiously open. Inside, he looked into each 
empty classroom, then up toward the ceiling. The 
bells continued ringing, yet he was completely alone. 
Pausing at the door to his classroom, he strode in- 
side and moved up the aisle between the desks. In 
the middle of the room he stopped again and lis- 
tened. There was a new sound now, a strange, echo- 
ing, hollow sound of talk and laughter, at once dis- 
tant and very near. 

Back at the front of the room he stopped, bewil- 


dered, amazed. Before him in each seat, a figure was 
gradually emerging — first no more than a ghostly 
transparency, then the flesh-arid-blood figure of a 
boy, until each seat was filled. A dozen boys eyed 
him expectantly. 

Professor Fowler unbuttoned his coat; his lips 
formed soundless questions. "I ... I don't under- 
stand. Forgive me, boys, but I'm not at all sure — 
what I mean is, I don't recollect how—" 

They smiled at him silently. At last one rose. 

"Artie Beachcroft, sir. Second form. Class of 
'forty-one. How have you been. Professor?" 

Fowler's eyes widened. "Hcw's that? How's that 
again? You say you're Artie Beachcroft?" Slowly he 
remembered. "Of course you are. I'd recognize you 
anywhere." Walking over to the boy, he reached out 
and gripped the boy's hand, wiping away a tear with 
the other. "I'm delighted to see you. I'm truly 
delighted to see you. I've missed you, Artie." Sud- 
denly he paused and shook his; head. "But . . . but 
what are you doing here? Forgive me, but you 
shouldn't be here. You were — " 

The boy smiled. 'That's right, sir. I was killed in 
Iwo Jima." Reaching into his pocket, he withdrew a 
small leather case, opened it, and displayed what 
was inside. "I wanted to show this to you, sir. It's 
the Congressional Medal of Hcnor. It was given to 
me posthumously." 

"A very prideful thing, Mr. Beachcroft," said 
Fowler, staring into the boy's face. "A very prideful 
thing. I am indeed proud of you. You were always a 
fine young man. A fine young; man." Suddenly he 
blinked and shook his head. "But I ... I don't under- 
stand." 

"Professor?" It was a boy from across the room. 
Fowler turned toward him. "I'm Bartlett — third form. 
Class of 'twenty-eight. I died in Roanoke, Virginia. I 
was doing research on x-ray treatment for cancer, 
and was exposed to radioactivity. I contracted 
leukemia." 

"I remember, Bartlett," said Fowler softly. "I do 
remember. That was an incredibly brave thing you 
did. An incredibly brave thing." 

"I kept remembering. Professor — something 
you'd said to me. A quote. By a poet named Walter." 

Fowler nodded. "Howard Arnold Walter. I 
remember." 

Bartlett's voice was strong as he recited: 

"I would be true, for there are those who 
trust me; 

I would be pure, for there are those who 
care; 

I would be strong, for there is much to 
suffer; 

I would be brave, for there is much to 
dare. 

"I never forgot that. Professor. It was something 
you left me. I never forgot." 

Fowler felt his lips begin to tremble. ."How . . . 
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how very decent oi : you, Bartlett, to say that." 

From across the room, Artie Beachcroft added, 
"That's why I brought the medal to show you. Pro- 
fessor Fowler — because it's partly yours. You taught 
me about courage. You taught me what it meant." 

"Why . . . why, how incredible," the old man 
said softly. His eyes scanned the room and stopped 
on a very small bey. "Why, it's . . . it's Weiss, isn't 
it? Dickie Weiss? You were the first one, Dick — " 

The boy got to his feet. "The first one to die. 
Professor. I was at Pearl Harbor on the Arizona. I 
was an ensign." 

"I remember, Dick. You saved a dozen men. 
You got them out of the boiler room after they were 
trapped — and lost your life doing it." 

The boy nodded. "You were at my elbow that 
day, Professor. You may not have known it, but 
there you were. It was a poem you had taught me 
by John Donne: 

"Any man's death diminishes me, 
because I am involved in mankind; 
and therefore never send to know for 
whom the bell tolls; it tolls for thee." 

Fowler's eyes were brighter in the silence that 
ensued. Once more the bell rung, but this time very 
softly. He walked up and down the aisles of boys, 
and they each, in turn, rose. 

"I'm Thompson, sir. Second form, class of 
'thirty-nine. I died on New Guinea, but you taught 
me about patriotism." 

"Rice, sir. Third form, class of 1917. I died of 
wounds at Chateau Thierry. You taught me about 
courage." 

"Hudson, sir. Second form, class of 1922. You 
taught me about loyalty." 

"Whiting, sir. Fourth form, class of fifty-one. 
You taught me about honesty." 

Blinking back tears, Fowler surveyed the class 
and wiped his eyes. Absent-mindedly he took off his 
glasses, peered through them, cleaned them, then put 
them back on. 

As they watched him, the boys smiled. They re- 
membered this ritual fondly; none of them had ever 
forgotten it. For a moment there was silence in the 
room. 


At last it was Beachcroft who spoke. "We have 
to go back now, Professor. But we wanted to let 
you know that we were grateful — that we were for- 
ever grateful, that each of us has, in turn, carried 
with him something that you gave him. We wanted 
to thank you, Professor." 

One by one the figures dimmed and disappeared. 
Once more, the bells began to ring. 

Fowler walked slowly up the aisle, looking at 
the desks, touching that one, pausing by another, 
remembering. 

S now covered his coat by the time he arrived 
home. Mrs. Landers was on the telephone. 
She smiled with relief as he came in. "Yes, 
Headmaster, he's home now. He's all right. Yes, he's 
just fine. Thank you." She put the phone down. The 
two of them were beaming at one another when sud- 
denly, from just outside, came the sound of Christ- 
mas caroling. Going to the window, Fowler saw a 
group of boys knee-deep in snow and heard their 
voices lifted in the last refrain of the song. As they 
finished, one boy stepped forward. "Merry Christ- 
mas, Professor! Merry Christmas to you!" 

Fowler raised the window. "And a merry Christ- 
mas to you, young men, a very merry Christmas in- 
deed! And may I add how . . . how grateful I am to 
all of you. I've always thought that Christmas carol- 
ing is a wonderfully special tradition. Merry Christ- 
mas, boys, and God bless you!" 

The boys waved# as they moved off, gradually * 
beginning another song. 

Fowler lowered the window and turned to his 
housekeeper. "I've had a chance to think it over, 
Mrs. Landers, and I think I will retire. I do believe 
that I've taught all that I can teach. And I wouldn't 
want the returns to diminish." 

He turned once again and stared out the win- 
dow. Taking off his glasses, he went through the 
familiar ritual of peering through them, cleaning 
them, and slipping them back on. From a distant 
tower came the sound of chimes, with the echoes of 
a carol beyond it. 

"I do believe ... I do believe I may have left 
my mark." The old man smiled. '"Be ashamed to die 
. . . until you have won some victory for humanity.' 
Mrs. Landers, / didn't win them, but I helped others 
to win them. I believe that now. So in that way — 
even in a small measure — they are victories I can 
share." 

Gazing once more out the window, he nodded. 
"I've had a very good life, Mrs. Landers. A rich and 
fruitful life. And as for this particular changing of 
the guard . . . T wouldn't have it any other way." 

Professor Ellis Fowler, teacher — who discovered, 
rather belatedly, something of his own value. A very 
small scholastic lesson from the campus of the 
Twilight Zone. 10 
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There was only one thing 
to do with a brute like 
Uncle Charlie. Cater to him! 


J oanne wouldn't have made a special trip, but 
as long as she's here she figures she might as 
well see to Aunt Bessie's wishbone drawer. 
After all, it's been over a month since the funeral. 
Fully expecting to cry, she has a tissue in her hand. 

She opens the drawer, and pulls back. There is 
something carnal, almost obscene about this jumble 
of wishbones waiting eternally to be broken. 

She shuts the drawer. The task is more compli- 
cated than she realized. 

So as not to' let the tissue go to waste, since she 
did not cry, she gives the drawer handle a sharp 
polish. 

"Something's wrong with the tv," Uncle Charlie 
calls from the living room. 

Joanne goes back to check. The picture looks 
perfectly all right to her, although she hadn't realized 
Uncle Charlie was into rock music. 

He isn't, of course. The cable has switched chan- 
nels by itself, as it frequently does in the daytime. 
She tunes out the MTV and returns Uncle Charlie to 
his ball game. 

He's neither crippled nor that old. He could have 
switched it himself. But he's used to having Aunt 
Bessie do for him. The woman who's been coming in 
weekdays since Aunt Bessie died has been trying to 
talk him into a remote control, but he'll have none of 
it. "A waste of money," he says. Joanne thinks it's 
more likely he takes pleasure from playing the boss. 

She returns to the kitchen to prepare his Sunday 
dinner, roast chicken, as always. She wishes the teen- 


aged girl who used to do for him on Sundays hadn't 
quit. "I can't do anything right for him," the girl had 
said, near tears. "My chicken's too dry, my biscuits're 
too salty, and you can't see your face in my plates. 
I'm sorry, Mrs. Paterson, but you're just going to 
have to find someone else." Well, there was no one 
else to be found; she's going to have to see to him all 
by herself. 

"I hope you've started the potatoes," Uncle 
Charlie calls from the living room. "If they're not 
started early they lump, and if there's anything I can't 
abide, it's lumpy potatoes." 

The potatoes have already been boiling for five 
minutes. Out of spite, Joanne is tempted to shut them 
off. Church has left her fresh-filled with Sunday vir- 
tues, though, so she doesn't. 

But imagine, telling her how to cook! As if she 
hasn't been cooking for over forty years! While he, to 
the best of her knowledge, doesn't know a pot from a 
pan. 

"Be sure you don't start the biscuits until the last 
minute," Uncle Charlie calls. "Makes them tough if 
you start them too soon." 

Damn the man anyway, she thinks, but does not 
say, her Sunday virtue still intact but in danger of 
fading rapidly in the light of his assault. How did 
Aunt Bessie put up with him all those years? 

Although, to be fair, she admits that at the 
beginning it had looked like it was Aunt Bessie who 
had made the best of the bargain. After all, it wasn't 
every man who was willing to marry a woman preg- 
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nant with another nan's child. 

Joanne, just twelve years younger than her aunt, 
remembers the wedding well. At the time, nobody 
blamed her soon-to be Uncle Charlie for not letting 
his bride wear white. And it certainly wasn't his fault 
if the yellow knit dress he chose for her emphasized 
instead of disguised her condition. 

Only maybe the baby needn't have died. 

"It's God's judgment," Uncle Charlie had said, but 
it seemed to Joanne that God had had very little to 
do with it. The decision not to tell the doctor he 
wasn't the baby's biological father was entirely Uncle 
Charlie's. 

Since Aunt Bessie and Uncle Charlie both had 
Rh-negative blood, the blue baby took the doctor 
totally by surprise. If Uncle Charlie had let Aunt 
Bessie tell him ahead of time, the doctor might have 
been able to do something. 

But the baby might have died anyway. Joanne 
cannot completely fault Uncle Charlie on that one. 

"That stupid cat's trying to get in again," Unde 
Charlie calls. 

Joanne opens the door. The animal is a marma- 
lade, fat as Morris in the cat food commercial, but 
not near as pretty. Half an ear is long gone, there is 
scar tissue around his left eye, and his forehead has 
been mauled so much the distinctive tabby M looks 
more like an X, 

"Whatever you do, don't you dare feed that 
animal," Uncle Charlie calls. 

Having previously had no such intentions, 
Joanne breaks an egg, whips a little milk into it, as 
she has seen Aunt Bessie do, and sets it on the floor. 

What's getting into her? she wonders. She is ordi- 
narily not a rebellious person. Quite the opposite: she 
often thinks she resembles one of the felt mice that 
are her yearly contribution to the church winter 
bazaar. Some are dressed as brides, some as Robin 
Hoods, and some as Supermen, but they are just 
mice, after all. Even for the Easter fair, when she uses 
white felt, extends the ears, and sews baskets of 
flowers onto their nearly two-dimensional hands, they 
are still mice, like her. 

"My eyeglasses have fogged up!" Uncle Charlie 
calls. 

Figuring that maybe she'll shame him by making 
a big thing of it, Joanne gets the bottle of spray 
cleaner and the squeegee Aunt Bessie used for the 
windows. She polishes his glasses dramatically, with 
flourishes. 

"Too shiny," he says, undaunted. 

She feels the blood rush to her face. What did 
she expect? Of course he's won again — he's an expert 
at this game, while she's just a novice. She'd have to 
go into training belore she could beat him. 

Rather than give him the satisfaction of changing 
her way of life, she resolves to get the meal out of the 
way and herself out of the house as soon as possible. 
There's a commercial that promises, "You're not get- 


ting older, you're getting better." Well, Uncle Charlie 
isn't getting older, he's getting worse, and she'd be 
foolish to have any more to do with him than was 
absolutely necessary. 

Not that they ever had much contact. Aunt 
Bessie saw to that. The only time Joanne could bring 
the kids over to visit was on Thursday evenings, 
when he bowled. 

Aunt Bessie would always save the Sunday wish- 
bone, by then well dried-out, for the kids. Those first 
few years when Steven was an only child, Aunt 
Bessie would pull it with him, always taking care to 
hold her end down low, so he would have a better 
chance of getting the bigger piece. Joanne wondered 
what her aunt had wished for, or, knowing that she 
would probably lose, if she had wished at all. 

Steven eventually acquired a sister and two 
brothers. They've long been too old for wishbones, 
but if Uncle Charlie hadn't given up bowling and got- 
ten into the habit of staying home every night, Joanne 
might have brought her grandchildren to visit Aunt 
Bessie. Then the wishbones wouldn't have kept piling 
up week after week in mute accusation. - 

Aunt Bessie might have had grandchildren of her 
own by now if Charlene had lived, and there would 
have been no extra wishbones for sure, 

She had been pregnant with Charlene about the 
same time Joanne was carrying Steven. "An accident," 
were Aunt Bessie's words, but her sparkling eyes said 
different. 

Charlene had been born perfect, with a call for a 
special destiny and white hair so she'd stand out 
among the newborns. True, she had cried a lot, first 
with the colic and then with the teething, but all 
babies did that. Uncle Charlie would get used to the 
noise in time, Joanne remembers assuring Aunt 
Bessie. 

That was before anyone had ever heard of Sud- 
den Infant Death Syndrome. "Just one of those 
things," they called it then. 

While clutching Steven too hard (thanking God it 
hadn't been her baby), Joanne had stared at the 
pillow in Charlene's crib. Aunt Bessie and she had the 
same pediatrician, and he had said definitely no to 
pillows of any sort — they weakened the spine or gave 
hunchback or something. That pillow shouldn't have 
been there. It wasn't even a little pillow like you put a 
tooth in, it was a full-sized one from a grown-up bed. 
It didn't look right, somehow. 

At the baby's funeral, Uncle Charlie cried louder 
than any of them. But he didn't once blow his nose, 
Joanne remembers. That's how she told crocodile 
tears with her. kids, when they wiped their eyes but 
their noses were dry. 

Sweet Charlene. Would it have been any differ- 
ent if she had been born a boy? 

No matter. There was nothing Joanne could do 
about it then, and there's nothing she can do about it 
now. 
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Uncle Charlie 
isn't getting older, 
he's getting worse. 

Joanne beats the biscuits and puts on the peas. 
She takes the chicken out of the oven. The breast and 
wings seem juicy, but the drumsticks, Uncle Charlie's 
favorite, have dried spindly. He's sure to complain. 

Unwilling to give him the chance, Joanne goes to 
the drawer, picks out two of the smallest wishbones, 
and carefully tucks them under the drumsticks' skin. 
It is not a trick she'd risk when cooking for loved 
ones, but that hardly applies here. There, they look 
right plump now. 

She carves the rest of the chicken and covers it 
so it'll keep warm. She thickens the gravy. She dices 
• and mashes the potatoes. * 

"It's ready,'' she calls, hoping hell miss an impor- 
tant part of his game. 

He settles down, grumbling that she did not pull 
out his chair. 'Those look like frozen peas," he says. 

'They're not frozen, they're fresh. I podded them 
myself this morning. " 

"I can't stand fresh peas, or frozen, for that mat- 
ter. The only kind I like are the little French ones that 
come in a can. These here are too green. What do 
you think I am, a rabbit?" 

But he eats them anyway, cementing them to- 
gether with mashed potatoes. The gravy he saves for 
the biscuits. Disdaining her carefully sliced white 
meat, he grabs a drumstick. He takes great bites out 
of it, barely chewing before he swallows. 

"Chew it good," Aunt Bessie would have to tell 
him at least twice every meal. 

Joanne won't stoop to give the old fool any such 
advice, figuring that if he didn't listen to her aunt, 
he's not likely to listen to her. 

He chews with his mouth open. Sitting directly 
opposite him, she tries not to look at the half- 
masticated food. She concentrates on keeping her 
peas from rolling off her fork. A little baking soda in 
the cooking water, that's what makes them so green. 

She hears gagging sounds. She doesn't have to 
look. He'll be gesturing frantically now, she knows 
from past experience. At this point Aunt Bessie, used 
to her warnings going unheeded, would get up and 
administer three fast chops with the heel of her hand 
to the small of his back. 

It is no longer the approved method, Joanne 
knows. Now it's not even called a method, but a 
maneuver, like some stage of infantry attack. Named 
after a German, it sounds strangely old-fashioned, 
something out of the Second World War. 


She risks a peek at Uncle Charlie. His face is 
turning maroon. He is waving at his mouth, gurgling. 

Joanne begins to have second thoughts. Her plan, 
if it was a plan, is working too well. She is, after all, 
a righteous woman. 

And so would Charlene have been, if she had 
been given the chance to grow up. 

Joanne experiments with her hands. You're sup- 
posed to grip the left wrist with her right hand, she 
believes. Or is it the other way around? And does 
it make any difference whether or not you're left- 
handed? 

Uncle Charlie's face is blue, fie really looks quite 
terrible. If she's going to do anything, she'd better do 
it soon. 

She gets up, possibly intending to come at him 
from behind and apply pressure. But she can't remem- 
ber whether it's the third rib from the bottom she's 
supposed to squeeze, or the fifth, or some other odd 
number. And how is she supposed to count ribs in a 
man so heavy? 

He looks enormous from the back. He's wearing 
an intricate fisherman's sweater Aunt Bessie knitted 
for him. Somehow he has managed to burn two cigar 
holes in its shoulder. 

Joanne doesn't want to touch that sweater. 

But she doesn't have to, she tells herself. Before 
beginning the maneuver, isn't she supposed to try to 
clear his throat? Don't the best of restaurants, or 
anyway the ones most of fear of lawsuits, have a 
special device for such purposes? 

She wonders if tweezers might work as well. 

Now, where was it Aunt Bessie kept her 
tweezers? 

Joanne goes to try to find them. 

T he ambulance leaves, its sirens eerily silent. 
Joanne soaps the plates, rinses them, sets 
them in the rack. She tells herself not to feel 

guilty. 

After all, she is of a generation raised not to 
shirk responsibilities, even when they come upon her 
accidentally. They might be unpleasant, they might 
be difficult, they might be downright ugly, but there 
are such things as family obligations. 

Aren't there? 

This is ridiculous. She's tearing herself apart for 
nothing. No one could fault what she did, or didn't 
do. Not for sure. 

If only there was some way she could stop from 
faulting herself. 

But how? 

She opens the bottom drawer, untangles a wish- 
bone, a big one this time, tells herself what it will 
mean if the left hand wins, what it will mean if the 
right hand wins. Making sure she's holding it fairly, 
she pulls. 

There, she tells herself, that's settled. 

Her conscience clear, she puts away the dishes. © 
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W hen the bus jolted to a stop midway across 
Canal Street, a young woman seated not 
far from where I hung on raised her face 
from her copy of Time to look out at the fish truck 
blocking traffic, and I was startled by how much she 
resembled my wife. Not the Rachel Brooks of today, 
but of twenty years ago. 

Her eyes, small, seemed large in the depths of 
their greenness. The nose was straight and to the 
point. Her hair was springy, reminiscent of the coils 
that young women rolled up on their heads to 
attract young men two decades ago. Both my wife 
and this woman had deeply indented chins. And 
both, 1 noticed, had forthright breasts. 

The bus started up. As we bumped along I 
couldn't help staring at her, wondering how nature 
could have made such a miscalculation, and whether 
this woman would eventually look as Rachel did 
now, at forty. At Fourteenth Street she got up, and I 
saw they were about the same height, too. The 
likeness was so strong I nearly reached out and 
touched her arm. Instead, dislodged by the shifting 
passengers, 1 found myself moving toward the back 
door, several steps behind her. For no particular 
reason it occurred to me everyone on the bus was 
suspended off the earth by four air-filled rubber 
tires. 

A peculiar hollowness lay at the bottom of my 
stomach as we stood out on the corner, on the solid 
concrete. She was waiting for the light to change; 
I was trying to figure out why I had gotten off. 
My train would leave Penn Station at 5:39 sharp, 
whether I was on it or not. If we'd moved closer to 
the city, I would've had a train every thirty minutes. 
But Rachel drew a sense of permanence out of the 


The 

Time Wife 


by Thomas Tolnay 


She looked exactly 
as his wife had looked 
twenty years ago. 

How could any man resist? 


extra real estate -a full .9 acres -that came with 
residing that far off from the center of change. 
Besides, my kids had taken to the rural school as if 
they'd been born out in the soft meadows that 
surrounded it. 

I wanted to say something to the young woman 
so I could hear her vofce. But I felt odd about speak- 
ing to a woman on the street I didn't know, espe- 
cially one half my age. When the woman (now 
uncomfortably aware of my eyes on her) started 
across, I remained standing in the gutter, watching 
her put space between us. At the adjacent corner she 
glanced back at me warily. Feeling oddly hopeless 
— as though the opportunity to make an important 
discovery was about to be lost forever -I called into 
the roar of a cab bounding past; "Rachel?" The 
woman continued strutting down Sixth Avenue, and 
I noticed a similarity in the way my wife swayed 
down a sidewalk. 

At the railroad station I dialed home collect. It 
took five rings for Rachel to answer. "What took 
you so long?" 

"I was in the basement getting a can of carrots," 
she said, surprised at my snappiness. 

I was surprised too, and explained, more 
calmly, "I missed the 5:39. I won't be in Sag Harbor 
until nine." 

Taking this as the reason for my edginess, 
Rachel managed to avoid getting annoyed as well. 
"We'll wait to eat with you," she offered. 

"It's up to you." 

"Got stuck at the office. Honey?" 

As automatically as the transmission shifts in 
our Oldsmobile, I lied: "Had details to finalize on a 
big new account." I don't lie to Rachel particularly. 
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so I was distressed when I did now. Certainly it had 
nothing to do with my intentions toward the young 
woman I'd followed. (Yes, I thought, balancing a 
container of coffee as I entered the vast, entombed 
waiting room — I had followed her.) I had lied so I 
could gather some notion of what it meant before 
relating the incident to my wife. 

On the train I pretended to be dozing so I could 
think without being interrupted, and the soft face of 
the young woman made every stop with me. By the 
time I was unlocking the family compact in the Sag 
Harbor parking lot, I was questioning whether I was 
as monogamous as I'd always imagined. Maybe I 
had been married to several women: Rachel at 
twenty, pretty, breathless, full of awe; Rachel at 
thirty, a growing self-confidence and sensuality; 
Rachel at forty, slightly more skeptical, yet with a 
wider understanding of herself (and me), giving our 
life together more ease and depth than ever. 

I pulled up behind the Olds in the driveway, 
climbed out, glanced at the chipped moon, and 
stepped toward the low, rectangular split-level, 
- which was wrapped in thick, earthy shadows. The 
night smelled old. The dry grass was crisp under- 
foot. A hollow moan of wind followed me up to the 
front door. Passing through the vestibule, I stopped 
short at the threshold of the square, unoccupied 
living room. The tv was babbling in the corner. The 
end tables and sofa and armchairs were cluttered 
with newspapers, a hairbrush and comb, coffee 
cups, a fingernail clipper, socks, used tissues 
crumpled into balls, a wristwatch. For a moment I 
felt as disoriented as the objects in the room, as 
though I'd entered someone else's house. But my kids 
were arguing in the den, so I dumped my briefcase 
on the rocker and my jacket on top of that. 

"Where's Mommy?" I called with a jagged edge 
to my voice. 

"Taking a bath!" Christopher and Dorothy 
shouted. 

I knew what that meant, at that hour, and most 
evenings it would have been good news. This time I 
mumbled, "Don't know why she's taking a bath 
when I haven't even had dinner." 

Already finished, Rachel came down the hall in 
her smooth cotton bathrobe, her face pink with the 
afterglow of too-hot water. She was preceded by the 
scent of lilac bathing salts. A lacy frill was showing 
at her open neck, a hint of the shiny, sleek nylon 
that clung to the softening form of her body. 

"Hi, Norm," she said, grinning slyly. "Dinner's 
ready and waiting." She pecked my lips. 

Directly under the hallway globe I stood, ab- 
sorbing light, wanting to say something. Only I 
couldn't figure out what it was. 

Dorothy and Christopher charged into the din- 
ing room with a general exaltation of their hunger, 
knocking the chairs against the table while climbing 
into their places. 


"Take it easy before you wreck the house!" 

The kids paid no attention to me, their dark 
heads bobbing with every exclamation. Rachel 
looked at me. 

T he roast beef was dry, the mashed potatoes, 
coarse. The coating of butter Fid clotted on 
the carrots. As we sat there across from 
each other, jabbing the limp slices of meat, I couldn't 
get past the drape of moodiness that the young 
woman on the bus had drawn between me and those 
I loved . . . Once the weight of food settled inside 
me, and my feet had been freed from the black 
shoes, I began to feel a bit better. Christopher 
submitted himself to bed, and Dorothy plugged her 
head into the stereo in her room. While watching the 
news with Rachel, I said: "The oddest thing 
happened today." 

"What's that?" 

"I was on the uptown bus riding to the train 
station and sitting right where I stood ... do you 
remember Jimmy Strong — my old college buddy?" 
"Sure, I remember Jimmy ." 

It had occurred to me just then that I couldn't 
possibly tell my wife there were two of her in the 
world, and that the other version was twenty years 
younger. Rachel had as much trouble as anyone 
accepting that the face and body which helped shape 
her life were shifting out of focus, greying her into 
another human being from the one she had been, 
shaping another, more threatening future. 

In bed we were attentive to each other's needs. 
Familiar touches were exchanged and practiced 
motions emerged and were sustained until, at last, 
we were released from the day's details and duties 
and decisions. Afterward we lay with our limbs 
tangled, breathing softly. When I finally crawled out 
of the crumpled sheets to enter our private bath- 
room, still naked, I glanced down at my wife. In the 
yellow glare of the table lamp, the dented lumps of 
flesh gathering at her thighs and buttocks looked like 
a pumpkin rotting internally. 

Next day I nodded to the other men in suits and 
ties on the train, and buried my face in the business 
pages of Newsday. At the office I checked over the 
mail and leafed through the financial reports and 
made a few telephone calls. Around one p.m. I went 
to the sandwich shop on the ground floor, sat facing 
a blank wall, and consumed a turkey on whole 
wheat with black coffee. In the afternoon I turned 
down several loans and dictated half a dozen letters. 
At five p.m., along with a lot of other faces, I rode 
down on the elevator. It was only when I was 
ejected into the evening by the revolving door that I 
acknowledged the anticipation I'd been feeling all 
day, a thickness in my chest that over the hours had 
transformed into tension. Down to the corner I 
marched, clinging to my briefcase. As I climbed 
aboard, I was biting the dry skin off my lips. But 
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the young woman was not on the bus, and I released 
a deep breath that seemed to have been trapped 
inside me. 

That night, on :ime for dinner — roasted chicken 
and curried rice — I was pretty peppy and, therefore, 
it seemed to me everyone else should feel peppy, 
too. Actually Rachel was somewhat irritable, as 
though my moodiness of the night before had caught 
up with her. Cheerrully I made fun of her cranki- 
ness, and though this sometimes backfired, this time 
it loosened her up. Later we spent nearly an hour 
without the tv on, talking about taking her mother 
out to dinner for her birthday, and Christopher's 
most recent cavity, and putting up an aluminum 
shed behind the garden, and Dorothy's first experi- 
ments with eye shadow — purple! A glass of sherry 
closed the evening warmly for us. 

For two weeks our lives unwound with the 
wonderful sameness that's achieved only after years 
of misunderstanding and recrimination and stub- 
borness. We were happy. Then I saw the young 
woman in the back of my bus. She wore a yellow 
sweater and beige skirt, and I peered at her until she 
got off at Fourteenth Street. Were they twin sisters 
across time, or was I exaggerating certain physical 
details that had become vague in my memory? 
Whatever the case, all those disturbing feelings were 
immediately revived only with more intensity, as if 
I'd bumped an injured knee against the corner of a 
desk and torn off its scab. 

Even after returning home I kept thinking about 
her — the shiny auburn hair, the smooth, tight skin 
of her neck, the tender eyes of lost days and nights. 
Glancing at my wife across the living room, I was 
struck by the way she was sitting on the sofa, legs 
crossed, reading the current issue of Time. Brittle 
strands of silver streaked her hair, and the creases 
around her eyes and mouth were distinct even from 
where I sat. I too had put on poundage around the 
middle, and a patch of grey now stained my side- 
burns. But it wasn't the accumulation of years that 
disturbed me. I was annoyed at the physical ex- 
istence of the Rachel I had loved in my twenties: 
That kind of intensity is too painful for a man forty- 
five years old. 

Hoisting my body up out of the armchair, I 
went down the hall into our bedroom. Though only 
5'9" and 178 pounds, I felt large, heavy. At Rachel's 
dresser I eased open the bottom drawer, where she 
kept the more precious family memorabilia. Quietly, 
nervously, guiltily I began feeling around under the 
mass of ticket stubs and clippings and greeting cards 
and playbills. At the bottom was an old album, and 
on the first broad black page I found the photo, 
black-and-white, I was looking for: There she sat on 
a park bench, legs crossed, her hair in dark coils, 
wearing a pale sweater and skirt. Her eyes were 
vivid with surprise. My hand trembling, I shut the 
album, slid it under that debris of the past, and 


I couldn't 
possibly tell 
my wife 
that there were 
two of her in 
the world. 


closed the drawer carefully. 

"What were you doing back there?" Rachel in- 
quired, looking up as I entered the living room. 

"Oh, nothing." 

"You can't seem to sit still lately," she said, and 
smiling, added: "Do you have a girlfriend at the 
bank?" 

"I certainly do not!" 

That night I didn't sleep more than an hour, and 
by daybreak I knew I had to do something. A few 
days later I lied to Rachel again; I told her I'd be 
working late — quite late, that I'd probably have to 
catch the last train. I fold her I'd eat in the city. I 
told her not to wait up for me. I told her . . . too 
much; there was a glint of something more than 
curiosity in those forty-year-old eyes. 

Leaving work fifteen minutes early, I took a cab 
up to Fourteenth Street and Sixth Avenue. As the 
driver ^told me an anecdote about a broken cab 
meter, I tried to figure out the best way to approach 
her. The bunched clouds seemed to have been 
stamped on the sky, and the air felt as if it had been 
sharpened by hand. Summer was bending into 
autumn. Though I hadn't noticed it the last time, 
there was a coffee shop on the corner. Perfect! I 
went in and headed for a booth by the window, 
where I would be able to see the subway exit as well 
as the bus stop. The smell of overused cooking oil 
seemed to ooze out of the red plastic seat as I sank 
into it. Early for my appointment with fate — which 
was how I was tempted to think of it — I loosened 
my tie an inch or two (wondering why I had selected 
the yellow silk, a tie I hadn't looked at in years), 
ordered a hamburger and cup of coffee, and tried to 
wear down the jninutes by keeping an eye out for 
Greenwich Village weirdos. This turned out to be a 
disappointing pastime. Many of the people striding 
by might've lived down the lane from me. 

After half an hour I began to worry that the 
young woman wasn't going to show up. It wopld be 
difficult to explain to Rachel that I had to work late 
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again, the next day — it had been years since I'd had 
that kind of schedule. Seconds after I had swallowed 
the last of my third tasteless coffee, the young 
woman stepped off the long, blue, smoking bus, her 
pale face glowing in the filtered light. I sat 
absolutely still, watching with the kind of 
fascination with which one looks at a hand missing a 
finger. She turned her back to me and stepped 
confidently over the black pavement to the west 
corner. As she started down the avenue, her green 
jumper was reflected in a shop window, turning her 
into glass. 

I dropped five dollars on the table, grabbed my 
briefcase, and hurried out the door. With long 
steps I moved down the east side of the avenue. 
She crossed Thirteenth Street and a few seconds 
later, so did I. While stalking her seemed underhand- 
ed, even cowardly, I also felt I had a right — a duty — 
to find out who she was. At Twelfth she crossed to 
the south corner and turned west. I crossed the 
avenue, remaining on the north side of the street, 
shortening my steps. In thef middle of the block she 
paused in front of a grocery store, and I halted awk- 
wardly. My heart was knocking against my ribs like 
an engine low on oil. She started moving again, 
however, and I got my feet going. But I knew this 
was something I could never do again. 

Near Seventh Avenue she entered an old, grey 
stone apartment building. It had happened so sud- 
denly that I became confused; instead of crossing 
over and confronting her immediately, before she 
was swallowed up by eight floors of apartments, I 
froze. By the time I was standing on the sidewalk in 
front of the building, it was too late. Shaking my 
head in frustration, I held my ground for a minute 
or two and checked my watch — twice. Then a light 
went on in the last apartment on the fourth floor. 
Maybe it wasn't over yet, I thought with a shiver. 
While confronting the young woman at the doorstep 
of her home seemed to enlarge the risk, at the same 
time I didn't want my efforts, or my lies, to go to 
waste. I didn't want another day to pass without un- 
derstanding the meaning of her presence. 

As the outer door sprang closed behind me, I 
had a sense of having been in that vestibule before. 
Was this the building in which Rachel had lived a 
few months before we were married — a sublet? Next 
door a tall white brick building had been constructed 
in recent years. Maybe that's why I hadn't 
recognized the place from the street. Inside, the 
bumpy stucco, the rows of smudged brass mail- 
boxes, the Moorish molding seemed familiar to me. 
Sliding my finger down the row of black buttons, I 
couldn't find any name that meant anything to me. 
But several slots were nameless, including 4-F, the 
last one on the fourth floor. 

A man in a tan raincoat stepped into the vesti- 
bule and gave me a look, so I started fumbling in 


my pocket as if searching for keys. The man pulled 
out a ring of keys, selected one, and unlocked the 
inner door. I, smiling meekly, entered behind him. 
In the elevator he pressed eight. I pressed four. As 
we rode, I watched each floor blink red in the row 
of numbers above the door. At last it stopped with a 
thud. Out of the metal chamber I stepped (feeling his 
eyes on me) into the dim, dusty corridor. There did 
not seem to be enough air. The plastic handle of my 
briefcase sticky against my palm, I drifted tenta- 
tively along the dull tile floor and stopped in front 
of the last door. With both feet on the doormat, I 
realized that someone's life was going on behind that 
door — a stranger's life, and that I was behaving 
absurdly. 

Backing off, I stepped hastily toward the eleva- 
tor and jabbed the down button. The round red in- 
dicator was lit for the eighth floor. I hit the button 
again, but the light still didn't switch. Someone was 
holding the elevator. The blood throbbed in my 
temple. Perspiration ran down my arms. My jacket 
felt too tight. There was no getting around it. Who- 
ever she was, I had to face her. I had to find out. 
Sluggishly I walked back to the last door and, tre- 
mendously weary, leaned on the buzzer. It sounded 
like a dentist's drill. After a few moments I pressed it 
again. Still there were no sounds from inside. Never- 
theless the door opened, casting an odor of moldy, 
mounted photographs over my face. Before me 
stood a very old woman whose eyes widened at the 
sight of me. 

"Oh, I'm sorry," I stuttered. "I guess I have the 
wrong apartment." 

"Who is it, honey?" someone else rasped, limp- 
ing up beside her. The ancient man displayed the 
same startled horror that had thrown open my 
mouth. 

If not the puffy skin under his sockets, the 
wispy white hair, or thick jowls, I recognized my 
own grey eyes deep in his sockets, and I rushed 
down the hall and shouldered my way into the stair- 
well. My leather soles slapped against the concrete, 
the shadows swirling around me. Breathing loudly 
across the foyer, I passed through the vestibule in 
three steps, pushed open the front door, and hurried 
down the street. People and buildings and traffic 
lights and buses and telephone booths were a blur, 
and the streets as narrow and full of angles as the 
passages in a maze. 

Stalling at the edge of a tiny park, where the 
benches were bolted low and dark among the fallen 
leaves, I panted painfully. My nerves seemed to have 
been stretched out taut and then released like a 
rubber band, leaving my body loose and limp. I no 
longer felt the briefcase in my hand. I no longer felt 
the clothes against my skin . Entering, I dropped 
down on a bench and, while trying to catch my 
breath, listened to the works of the giant clock 
grinding deeply in my inner ear. © • 
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The love they shared was, 
like all good loves, 
everlasting. And so was 
the horror. 

In Late 
December, 
Before 
the Storm 

by Paul M. Sammon 



esterday morning the nervousness started. 

It always starts that way. With nerves. 

I lay staring upward on the sweat-soaked 
sheets for nearly hall' an hour, not fully awake, not 
wanting to go back to sleep. Not thinking, either. 
Just feeling. Feeling the sour edge pulsing in my 
throat, feeling my singling fingers, feeling a tiny 
blade of fear nicking at my gut with every indrawn 
breath. The dirty grey ceiling above the mattress 
blotted out my thoughts like the end of all hope. 

I bit a fingernail. Slowly one word bubbled up 
into consciousness. 

Today. 

That's when I rolled out of bed. I dressed, went 
to the kitchen, and broke a few eggs in a pan. After 
I'd eaten, I had my first cigarette. It tasted terrible. 

Then I remembered the calendars. 

It's funny about calendars; I used to like them. 
At one time the two of us enjoyed jotting down 
comical little notes on those oversize monsters you 
can find in office supply stores. We enjoyed X-ing 
out the last days before the wedding. We even had 
two calendars in the house, one blackly webbed with 
scribbling, one clean and fresh. 

Not any more. Now I can't stand the damn 
things. 

But I still need them. 

I dumped the d:,rty dishes in the sink, pushed 
aside the rusty screen door on the back porch, and 
walked down the creaking wooden steps that lead 
out into the backyard. The calendars were there, 
hidden somewhere in the tired little shed the realtor 
had once shamelessly called a garage. 

The screen door slammed behind me. I looked 
back at the house. 

It's a small place, almost a cottage. When we 


first bought it the mortgage was as handsome as the 
building. Now that it's paid off, nobody wants it — 
the roof sags, and it needs paint. But no one com- 
plains. The far end of our place faces an empty can- 
yon, and last summer the house next door was torn 
down. My nearest neighbors, the ones beside the 
weed-choked lot, don't even know I'm alive. 

They drink. Almosf as much as I do. At night I 
lie on the sofa in my cramped little living room, 
hazed by alcohol and the glow from a small black- 
and-white portable, and listen to them laugh ... or 
scream. 

The interior of the shed was cool and dark. It 
took me a while to remember where I'd hidden the 
calendars. I had to fumble around in the dim light 
with the stink of musty paper in my nose, poking 
through the stacks of her old clothes and my old 
tools until I found them. They were piled in a greasy 
cardboard box which had been pushed under a far 
corner of the workbench. I was probably drunk 
when I did that. I got down on my hands and knees, 
pulled the box out, and carried it into the house. 

The container made a sodden thumping noise 
when I dropped it on the tiny kitchen table. I 
scraped back a chair, sat down, and regarded the 
box for a while. Then I glanced out the kitchen win- 
dow. A leafless apricot tree quivered in the empty 
lot next door, its thin branches pawing at the fat 
leaden clouds behind it. For days the sky had been 
threatening to crack open. So far it hadn't. 

I sighed, lit another cigarette, and pulled the 
pile of calendars out of the rotting box. A silverfish 
scuttled across my hand and forearm, then dropped 
to the floor near my foot. I crushed it. 

There were nearly a dozen calendars in the 
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stack, cheap little freebies I'd impulsively picked up 
at banks and liquor stores. Last year's glared at me 
from the top of the pile. I pulled it away, flipped 
through its pages until I found December. A heavy 
red circle had been drawn around the twentieth with 
a felt-tip pen. Today was the twenty-second, which 
was just about right. It never happens on the same 
day, like birthdays or our anniversary, but it's 
always close. I still wonder about that. 

A sudden tremor went through my legs, and my 
stomach constricted into a tight, painful knot. I 
closed my eyes and clenched my fists, concentrated 
on my breathing. My palms were damp. A long time 
ago I went to a doctor, before I really understood 
what was happening to me. He'd prodded, asked 
questions, then told me I was suffering from all the 
classic symptoms of acute anxiety attacks. Diligently 
I took the medicine he prescribed and the advice to 
"go slow." 

It didn't work. 

The cramp faded; the heat returned to my 
hands. I opened my eyes. Outside, the naked tree 
shuddered in the wind. * 

The rest of that day crawled by with agonzing 
slowness. I did the laundry. I made the bed. I even 
swept a little. Finally I just sat, smoking as I watched 
the shadows lengthen. By the time the sun went 
down I was ready to jump out of my skin. I'd stayed 
away from the booze all day, knowing I'd need some 
semblance of sobriety later on, but with the darkness 
came the realization that I'd never make it without a 
beer. I got up and went to the refrigerator. 

Pulling a can from the six-pack that had been 
tempting me all that long, long afternoon, I popped 
the tab and drained it in a simple swallow. The 
fluid coldness hit like a fist. Some of the tension 
leaked away. 

By now it was so dark I couldn't see the apricot 
tree. I got rid of the empty, opened another beer, 
and sipped it. Slowly. 

Time to leave. 

In the bedroom I put on an old pea coat and 
watch cap. The mirror above her dusty vanity table 
reflected a pale, pulpy wreck, someone aged far 
beyond his thirty-odd years. I raised my can in a 
mock salute. The shabby man in the mirror drank 
with me. 

Out in the sidewalk the house looked like a 
dark beast settling into a freshly dug hole. I finished 
the second beer and tossed the empty can onto the 
patchy lawn, then climbed into our van and pulled 
away into the night. 

I drove for hours, moving aimlessly along the 
freeways. The van was wrapped warm around me, 
the tires whispering on the asphalt, the radio playing 
just below my threshold of consciousness. It was 
almost relaxing. 

Most of a fresh six-pack lay on the seat next to 


me. Although I'd already finished four beers, that 
terrible mental clarity alcohol sometimes brings had 
sunk its fingers deep into my brain and stubbornly 
refused to let go. I was glad I'd stopped at an all- 
night market for the fresh brew. I'd need it. 

I drove and drank, drank and drove. Cruising. 
The electric landscape of motels and warehouses and 
harshly lit Christmas-tree lots looked alien, deserted, 
like an abandoned lunar colony. 

Some time later I got off the freeway. My hands 
must have registered the huge pink-and-blue neon 
sign that shouldered up against the frontage road 
ahead, because my brain didn't; I'd rolled down the 
off-ramp and was turning into one of the two nar- 
row lanes that ran alongside that same neon sign 
before I consciously realized what I was doing. 

Suddenly I knew where I was going; to the 
movies. I'd pulled into a drive-in. 

I hadn't been to a drive-in for a long time. They 
hadn't changed much. I pulled up beside the small 
concrete ticket booth that div ded the two incoming 
lanes. A kid who looked about seventeen stepped 
out. He was tall, thin, wearing yellow foul-weather 
gear. When he leaned his gaunt face in my window, 
I could count the pimples on it. 

I said, "One." 

He spotted the beer on the passenger seat and 
frowned. Then he craned his head to look into the 
rear compartment of the van. My age and the fact 
that I was alone must have satisfied him; he smiled 
slightly and took the four singles out of my hand. 
But then he hesitated. 

"Are you sure you wanna go in tonight?" he 
asked in a reedy drawl. "I mean, the weather's pretty 
lousy. Could turn to rain. 'Course well give you a 
pass to come back it if does rain or if any fog comes 
in, but then you might not want to see another show 
here. Not for a while, anyway. It'd save you the 
trouble. What do you say?" 

I grinned up at his hopeful face. I'd worked in a 
theater too, ages ago. I knew he wasn't being cour- 
teous. If he discouraged enough potential customers, 
there'd be a light crowd inside, and he'd then be able 
to convince the manager or projectionist to close up 
and shoo everyone away at the first heavy sprinkle. 

Fuck him. 

"I'll iake my chances," I said. 

That stopped the conversation. The boy got my 
ticket and handed me the torn stub as if I'd just 
lectured him on the merits of good diet over bad 
complexion. 

Inside, the harsh outdoor lights were up. I had 
come in between shows. Not surprisingly, there were 
few cars there. My young friend had been doing 
right by himself. 

Most of the cars were in the middle of the lot, 
separated from their neighbors by as wide a margin 
as possible. Hardly anyone was parked up front, 
near the screen. I went in I he opposite direction. 
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Something white was 
moving in the wall's 
deepest shadow. 

It grew larger. 

pulled into the very last row at the end, and shut the 
lights and engine off. Another beer found its way 
into my hand as I looked around me. The nearest 
car was at least twenty yards away. The van was 
nearly isolated. Good. 

The drive-in was an old, dying place, its asphalt 
cracked and buckling. The only illumination came 
from three lamps strung up above a fading white 
screen. The small projection booth and snack bar 
looked like a grimy pillbox. When I hung a speaker 
on my window, I noticed that its companion had 
been torn from the pole, leaving only a frayed, 
dangling cord. 

A gust of wind rocked the van. I sighed and 
turned up the stereo. Another atmosphere was be- 
ginning to seep into my still-tender nerves — the 
weight of the night, the chill of the wind. The music 
from the radio snapped at me like a loyal mechan- 
ical dog, trying to drive my restlessness away. 

I cursed and took a deep drink of beer. The 
lights suddenly faded over the screen. Something 
scratchy whispered out of the speaker. 

A cartoon came on. 

An hour later, when I had almost finished the 
six-pack, it began to drizzle. I turned on the wipers 
until it stopped. It was cold inside the van, but the 
alcohol nuzzled with its false warmth. I hadn't paid 
much attention to the film. It was German, an old, 
grainy, dubbed western from the late sixties. 

I rolled down the window and threw out an 
empty. The wind kicked it, clattered it across the 
undulating humps of the lot, rolling it up, down, 
away, toward the high wooden wall spotted with 
flaking green paint that surrounded that theater. 
When it bounced into the shadows cast by the wall, 

I lost interest. I picked up the final beer. 

And I froze. Something had flickered in the cor- 
ner of my eye. Something white. I turned around, 
strained to see. A faint patch of the whiteness was 
moving in the wall's deepest shadow. It grew larger. 

Then Carol stepped out of the shadows and into 
the dim light. 

She was still beautiful, still young, a tall, 
slender woman just this side of twenty. Her clothes 
were different, though; this time she was wearing a 
creamy Irish-knit sweater and dark designer jeans. 
Always in style, I thought inanely. Her hair was 
long and blond and sparkling, her oval face punc- 
tuated by those great wide lunar eyes. 

She looked toward the van and saw me watch- 
ing her. Taking a hesitant step forward, she smiled. 


I hated her, then. The day-long tension that had 
been pulling, pulling, snapped and boiled over into 
pure naked loathing. I yanked at the door handle, 
sprang to the ground. My hand, still holding the 
unopened beer can, was trembling violently. 

Carol took another step. I threw the can at her. 
It went wide, striking the wooden wall with a 
hollow chunk. 

"Go away!" I yelled. "God damn it, leave me 
alone!" 

We were close, close enough to read the expres- 
sions on each other's face. She seemed puzzled at 
first; then her gaze bored directly into my filthy, 
needy heart. She drew closer, finally stopping less 
than a yard away, the light from the screen high- 
lighting her right profile. Darkness swallowed the 
rest of her face. 

"Honey," she said hesitantly. "What's wrong?" 

I groaned. 

She closed the remaining distance between us 
and laid a hand on my cheek. "Honey, what is it?" 

Her hand was solid, warm. Her fingertips ca- 
ressed my skin, stroking away the hatred, soothing 
away the fear until I reached out, grabbed her hand 
with my own, and pulled her toward me. Carol 
came willingly, eagerly, her arms folding around my 
waist. 

"Oh, Christ," I muttered. I hugged her, feeling 
the press of cloth, the warmth of body beneath. All 
the misery from the past year suddenly wrenched up 
into my throat. I cried'uncontrollably, wracked and 
sobbing, the kind of crying where your eyes run and 
your nose runs and the saliva drips unheeded from 
your open, quivering mouth. All the while Carol 
held me, stroked my hair, crooned softly as I buried 
my face in her shoulder and brokenly choked out 
her name over and over again. 

At last the tide of grief crested, broke, retreated. 

I managed to somehow pull away from her. Wiping 
my eyes. Carol's hair was matted against the side of 
her throat. She laughed and ran a hand through it. 

Then she noticed my face. The pain. The hunger. 
Very slowly, Carol's hands ran down my forearms 
until they rested on my wrists. She gripped them 
tightly. 

"Let's go back inside the car," she whispered. 

Gently she tugged me toward the still-open 
door. I resisted, but I was weak with fear, weak 
with longing. She let go and entered the van first, 
squirmed around the steering wheel, and moved into 
the back. 

Up on the screen an olive-skinned cowboy with 
startling blue eyes fell off his horse. I swallowed, 
wiped my nose bn the back of my sleeve, and fol- 
lowed her in. 

Carol was lying on the dirty polyfoam pad that 
serves as the van's bed. She'd taken her sweater off. 
A faint glimmer of light shone through the louvered 
glass windows and fell palely on her breasts, breasts 
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In Late December, 

Before the Storm 

that trembled slightly as she reached for me. Her 
hands touched my groin. Moved. She whispered my 
name. 

I should have run, then. I should have leapt 
from the van and dashed from the theater, run or 
hitchhiked all the way to the ocean before throwing 
myself in. 

But I didn't. I fell on the pad and drowned in her. 

It wasn't sex, though that was part of it. It was 
mostly a shedding of pain and loneliness, an unfath- 
omable sharing of love — dear God, so very, very 
much love. It was an impossible fusion, an intimate 
blending, and when we finally came apart the union 
was still there, bottomless, complete. 

She lay with her naked hip against me, her 
hands lazily caressing the small of my back. For a 
long, long while we were simply content to be, 
cupped in a silence too comfortable for words. Final- 
ly she murmured something against my chest. 

"What?" I said, shifting. 

She moved her face until it was only inches 
from mine. Her eyes were languorous, satisfied, her 
breath warm against my lips.#"I said, let's go home." 

I bolted upright, grabbed her bare shoulders, 
almost knocked her off the pad. Under my fingers 
her skin was slick with perspiration. "Do you mean 
that?" I asked excitedly. "Do you?" 

A wisp of concern drifted across her face, and 
sudden doubt assailed me. After all, this was some- 
thing new. I tried to keep the urgency from my 
voice as I said, "Can you? I mean, is it possible?" 

Her expression lightened. "Of course it's possi- 
ble, you idiot." She rubbed my belly. "What's the 
matter? Don't you want to?" 

In answer I leaned forward and kissed her — 
hard. The next moment I was slapping on my 
clothes and slipping into the driver's seat. I could 
hear Carol chuckling as she dressed. 

I pulled out .of the lane so quickly that I almost 
ripped the speaker pole out of the ground. Cursing, 

I shifted the engine into neutral, cranked down the 
window, and threw the speaker into the darkness. 
Carol came forward and plumped into the passen- 
ger's seat, giggling now. 

"In a hurry?" She patted my thigh. 

I didn't answer. There was a single, desperate 
image in my head. Carol and I. At home. Together. 

I stamped on the accelerator, rushed up and 
down the tar-covered humps, almost bottomed out 
the van. Just before we reached the ticket booth I 
snapped on the lights. The pimply-faced kid in the 
yellow raincoat leaned out of the booth and saw the 
two of us as we screamed past him. I caught a last 
glimpse of the boy as we turned onto the frontage 
road. He gave us the finger. 

Heater on, we sped onto the freeway, the in- 
terior of the van growing sultry. The greenish glow 
spilling from the dashboard lights softened Carol's 
features, caressing the full, sensuous mouth, the thin 


straight nose, the thick hair swept back from her 
forehead in twin foaming waves. Her head was 
propped against the cold window, her eyes heavy- 
lidded. She was humming softly to herself, the form- 
less song of a child singing away the dark. 

A horn sounded angrily. I'd been staring too 
long at her and had drifted toward another lane, 
almost tapping a small yellow Volks. It gave another 
bleat and surged ahead as I turned my eyes back to 
the road. 

Out of the corner of my (“ye I saw Carol lean 
forward. She pulled one of my hands off the wheel 
and squeezed it with both her own. Her grip was 
dry and tight. 

"I've missed you, honey," she said softly. 

A small, painful lump stuck in my throat. 
"Carol ..." 

"Shhh," she said. "It's all right now. Aren't we 
going home?" 

"Yes," I told her, "yes. We are." 

"And aren't we together?" 

"Yes." 

Which was, of course, when it happened. 

There was a loud, sudden pop. It sounded like a 
firecracker or a backfire, but backfires don't happen 
in the front seat. It's a gunshot, I told myself. Then I 
felt Carol's touch grow cold. I turned my head, half 
knowing what I would see. 

I was wrong. It was worse than I'd imagined, 
worse than last year's knifing or the bludgeoning the 
year before that. Worse than any of them. 

A small hole had opened in the passenger win- 
dow, a hole through which the wind shrieked and 
from which a multitude of tiny cracks radiated out- 
ward through the glass. And Carol — 

I couldn't help it. I screamed. 

Half of her head was gone. It was as if some 
jagged, arbitrary line had been diagonally slashed 
across her face, beginning at the lower left jawbone 
and zigzagging upward to her right temple. Every- 
thing above that line had been erased, had simply 
ceased to exist. A great gout of blood and bone was 
splashed across the windshie d. I could see her 
brains. 

I tried to drop my hand, but Carol's grip was 
impossibly strong, like iron. Still screaming, I 
stamped on the brakes. We went into a wild skid, 
fishtailing in a 180-degree arc. The dash lights shone 
brightly on her remaining eyeball as it swiveled in its 
socket to look right at me. What was left of her 
mouth dropped open; I could see her moving, shred- 
ded tongue. 

"Darling," she slurred, in a tone of deepest sym- 
pathy. "What's wrong?" And she softly stroked my 
captive hand. 

I went a little crazy. I kicked at the brakes, 
shrieking at the top of my lungs. Carol was flung 
violently away from me, hit hard against the door. 
The impact snapped it open, and she flipped out and 
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Her face, mister, 
God in heaven, 
her face! 


disappeared into the blackness. Dimly I heard the 
sound of another horn, another set of squealing 
brakes, and a thcd. Then the van's insane momen- 
tum slammed the door shut. A moment later the 
motor died, and with a bone-jarring jerk I came to a 
halt. 

The van was pointing in the wrong direction, 
facing the oncoming traffic. But I'd been lucky. I'd 
skidded in a half-circle, stalling the engine and some- 
how slapping the wheels on the driver's side up 
against the low concrete ridge bordering the shoulder 
of the road. It was the ridge that had stopped me 
from flipping over. 

I should have been panicked, hysterical, but I 
wasn't. If anything, I felt light-headed, relieved, even 
a little giddy. The nervousness was gone — completely. 

It's always like that. 

A dark four-door sedan pulled off the road in 
front of me. I winced as its headlights shone into my 
eyes. A moment later the driver notched them down 
to a dull glow and flung open his door. I watched 
him get out. He was a bald, muscular man, dressed 
in a cheap three-piece suit. Even in the glare of my 
lights, his face was whiter than it should have been. 
He looked terrified. 

I climbed out of the van and met him halfway. 
He looked as if he were going to be sick. 

"Jesus, mister!" he babbled. "Are you okay?" 

I nodded. He didn't seem to notice. 

"Jesus!" he said again. "I hit her! Honest to God, 
I didn't even see her until it was too late! One min- 
ute I'm thinking about getting home and the next 
minute the door opens up and she flies into my hood 
and her face, mister, God in heaven, her face— l" 

I turned around, glanced at the van. The wind- 
shield in front of the passenger's seat was clean and 
unsoiled. 

I turned back to the other man. His face was 
flushed, and he'd been waving his arms. Somewhere 
off to the side of the road, in the night-shrouded 
field that paralleled the freeway, a cricket chirped. 

"It's all right," I said. 

"What?" His perspiration glittered in the head- 
lights. "We've got to find her! She's back there some- 
where, lying on tfie road!" 

My vision wzs misting over, softening his fea- 
tures and the hard silhouette of his car. I snickered 
at the sight of his. bald head; it was sweating too. 
After all this time, the beer had finally hit. That's 
probably why I tried to explain. Usually I don't. But 
I felt sorry for him. Another innocent, touched by 
my sin. 


"No," I told him. "She's not." 

"Huh?" He blinked. 

"My wife's not there," I repeated. "She's in a 
Mexican cemetery, outside Cabos San Lucas. We 
were honeymooning, you see. We had a fight. I 
guess I was drinking too much. I guess I hit her, 
too." 

I paused, waiting, while a big eighteen-wheel rig 
thundered by. When I could talk without shouting I 
said, "She ran away. Where, I don't know. The next 
morning the police called. They'd found her in a 
ditch. Someone had choked her to death. Before that 
she'd been raped." 

The man took a sudden backward step. 

"So don't blame yourself,"' I reassured him. 
"Don't you see? It's not your fault. It's mine. She 
knows that. Besides," I added, "in a little while you 
won't even remember this. Any of it." 

That was true. There had been other witnesses 
in the past, and other participants. But only I re- 
member; only I can recall. 

The bald man's expression had changed. His 
eyes were wider, and a new fear shone from them. 
He hunched up his shoulders as if he was afraid I 
was going to hit him. "Look, mister," he said 
unsteadily, "I don't know what you're talking about. 
All I know is that there's a lady back there, hurting 
real bad. Are you coming?" 

I shook my head. 

"All right," he said. "Okay." Suddenly he 
wheeled and bolted, »ran back down the road. Just 
before the night absorbed him, he turned his head 
and yelled, "But I'm bringing back the cops!" 

I listened to the sound of his clattering heels 
until I couldn't hear them anymore. By the time he'd 
run to the roadside emergency phone he was going 
to be feeling pretty stupid; the only thoughts in his 
mind would be. What I am doing here, and why am 
I not going home? 

What the hell. I lit a cigarette and walked back 
to the van. 

The remaining bullet hole in the passenger 
window mocked me. Another souvenir. As I got in 
and turned on the engine, I thought of this: Was 
there, even now, someone out there in that field? 
Someone slipping a rifle into its case or a pistol into 
a waistband, someone whose mind was frozen with 
horror or mad with exultation? 

Maybe. And then again, maybe not. 

Does it matter? 

Getting the van turned around in that traffic 
was tricky, but I managed. On the way home, it 
began to rain. 

It rained all that night. 

This morning, when I woke up, I had a hang- 
over— a small one. A little killer. So I walked down 
to the corner and bought a bottle of aspirin and 
another six-pack. 

Before I left, I picked up another calendar. (3 
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David Lynch : 

From Art School 
to Arrakis 

The multimedia wunderkind and legendary 
Eraserhead director talks about 
the Dune he’s just made— 
and Dunes still to come. 


TZ Interviewers Randy and Jean-Marc 
Lofficier report: 

Several years ago, filmmaker David 
Lynch made, and appeared in, a two- 
minute trailer thanking the patrons of a 
*tos Angeles art-film theater for supporting 
his first feature, Eraserhead. Seated on 
the couch with him were five three-foot-tall 
stuffed Woody Woodpecker dolls. “The 
Boys,” as Lynch called them, had had a 
hard start in life, and also wanted to thank 
the theater’s patrons . . . 

Lynch, on film, gave the impression of 
being charming but perhaps a bit odd. In 
person he is still charming, but not at all 
odd. As a filmmaker, he has remained 
true to his art-student roots. He approach- 
es film as merely another style of canvas 
for a figurative brush and paints. 

The Dune production office at Van 
Der Veer Technical Effects, where we in- 
terviewed him, was not the least bit glam- 
orous, and Lynch's office was sparsely 
decorated. However, there sitting on the 
window sills were “the Boys.” 

TZ: How did you come to make 
movies? 

Lynch: Well, I was in art school, and 
at the end of every year they had an 
experimental sculpture and painting 
contest. The year before, I had built 
this pinball thing where you dropped a 
o ball bearing into a slot and it rolled 
down a series of ramps and activated 
various hair triggers. One of them 
released a match down a strike pad 
and lit a firecracker, while others were 
operating little switches that opened a 
woman's mouth, lit a red light, and 
made her scream when the firecracker 
went off! 

The next year, I decided that I 
wanted to make a film, even though I 
really didn't know much about film at 


all. I was interested in animation and 
the idea of moving paintings. So, I 
made this film that was one minute 
long, in a continuous loop. It went 
over a special screen that I built, which 
took as long to make as the film. The 
film took quite a long time to make 
because it was animated, and I had as 
many as eighteen things moving in the 
frame at one time. The screen had 
three three-dimensional heads and 
arms, and the rest of it was flat, like a 
normal screen. The film had six heads 
and arms, and three of them distorted 
over the three-dimensional ones on the 
screen. During the projection, the 
heads grew in stomachs and looked 
like they caught on fire, and all these 
other different things started moving, 
and then all of them got sick. Then it 
began again. The sound track was a 
siren. 

I got into film through that one- 
minute picture. A millionaire named H. 
Barton Wasserman gave me money to 
make one like that for hi|s home. I 
bought a brand-new camera, but it was 
broken and I didn't know it. |I animated 
for two months, and ended up with one 
blurred piece of film. He said, "Take the 
rest of the money and do whatever you 
want with it.'' So I made a four-minute 
film called The Alphabet, and won an 
independent filmmakers grant at the 
American Film Institute. There I made 
another film, thirty-four minutes long, 
called The Grandmother. I started it in 
'68 and finished it in 70. On the strength 
of that, I got accepted to the center for 
Advanced Film Studies in Beverly Hills, 
where I made Eraserhead. 

TZ: There was a long period between 
Eraserhead and The Elephant Man. 
Lynch: Those were my shed-building 
years. I love building things. I had a 
paper route — I delivered the Wall Street 



Journal — and I'd find things like pieces 
of wood. So I was able to build several 
sheds. Very good sheds. Some had elec- 
tricity, plaster walls, and skylights, and 
little windows ard everything. There's 
nothing I like better than running wood 
through a saw. 

TZ: How did you get involved with 
the Dune project? 

Lynch: Dino called me and asked if I'd 
ever heard of Dune. I hadn't. He asked 
me if I wanted to read the book. I did, 
and I loved it. 

TZ: Several other people, over the 
years, were interested in filming Dune 
because it was political or because it 
struck a specific chord in them. Did 
you have your own philosophical 
goals? 

Lynch: I know Jodorowsky is a mystic 
. . . But when you make a film, you 
often talk about what you want to do 
before the film is finished. Then, when 
people go and see the picture, they 
wonder what the hell you were talking 
about! Because it's not in the movie, or 
it's so abstract that they miss it. I like 
to have people get something from my 
films on their own. It doesn't really 
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Dune’s Feyd (Sting) ponders 
the condition of a 
prone Duke Leto 
(Jurgen Prochnow); 
Inset: David Lynch, director. 




matter what they get; what matters is 
that it comes through on the film. 
Some people see eveiy film as a poli- 
tical statement, or as a mystical expe- 
rience. That's because it's in those peo- 
ple to begin with. 

TZ: Did you have a hand in designing 
the film7 

Lynch: Yes, of course. A director has to 
have a hand in everything. Anybody 
who doesn't is crazy. You're like a filter. 
Everything comes through you and is 
sort of shaped by you . All these people 
had great ideas, but they just have to go 
through the director. You have to be in- 
volved with everything. Otherwise, the 
film gets away from you. 

TZ: Have you tried to give the film a 
personal style? 

Lynch: It has to be sort of personal, if 
it goes through you. The material 
speaks to you, and every film takes on 
its own style. In Eraserhead, for exam- 
ple, that world was so real to me that I 
could sit in a room and picture the en- 
tire city it was in. It didn't exist outside 
the room, except in my mind, but it 
became real to all oi us who worked 
on the film for so long. 


TZ: You've mostly worked in black 
and white. Was it hard to film in 
color? 

Lynch: Yes, I don't like color. I think 
black and white has more power. 

TZ: Did you ever toy with the idea of 
doing Dune in black and white? 
Lynch: Yes, but there are films that are 
color films, and this is one of them. 
The color helps separate the different 
worlds. The next two films I want to 
do, and further Dune s, will all be in 
color. But I want to do a black-and- 
white film again sometime. 

TZ: When you first considered this 
project, did the scope of the film seem 
at all intimidating? 

Lynch: Not really. I knew it was a big 
project, but every film is a problem to 
solve, and every film is just hell to get 
through, really. 

TZ: Do you prefer working on some- 
thing that's your own idea? 

Lynch: Not a hundred percent. If I get 
my own ideas, a lot of times they're 
strange. If I get somebody else's ideas 
and add to them, I can kind of get the 
best of both worlds. If I had kept do- 
ing personal films like Eraserhead, I 


don't know if I would have been al- 
lowed to continue making pictures! 

TZ: You chose an unknown actor, 
Kyle MacLachlan, to play Paul. How 
did you find him? 

Lynch: We were very lucky. For un- 
knowns, you always figure the guy must 
be handsome, but he probably can't act 
worth a nickel and you'll have to walk 
him through it. Kyle is a great actor. 
He's got all the qualities that Paul had to 
have. If he'd been a famous actor, we 
would have picked him anyway. 

TZ: Wasn't he a big Dune fan? 

Lynch: Yes, he read the book when he 
was sixteen. It must be strange for 
him. Only one person could play Paul, 
and for Kyle to be picked from a fairly 
obscure place on the planet, after hav- 
ing loved the book — it's like reaching 
into a barrel and picking out a winning 
number. He's from Seattle, incidental- 
ly, and Frank Herbert, too, is from 
Seattle, and I lived right down the 
road in Spokane. So it's kind of a 
Northwest movie! 

TZ: Why did you cast Sting, who's 
mostly known as a singer? 

Lynch: I had met Sting at Zoetrope 
studios, because he was down visiting 
Francis Ford Coppola. I knew he had 
been in Quadrophenia, but that was 
all. When his name came up for the 
character of Feyd, I said no, because at * 
the lime, I just knew him as a rock 
star. Then I saw a reel of Brimstone 
and Treacle, and I thought he was fan- 
tastic. I went to his house for dinner, 
and we shot pool at his pool table. I 
told him about Gedi Prime [the Har- 
konnen planet], and he got excited 
about doing it. 

TZ: Do you ever have any fear about 
directing a film that people have been 
waiting for for twenty years? 

Lynch: I live in total fear! I never like 
anything I do. It always falls short of 
that first spark in the beginning. Noth- 
ing is ever right. That's just the way it 
is for me. It's too bad — it's hell to be 
like that— but there's nothing I can do 
about it! 

TZ: What if Dune is the blockbuster 
that everybody has every reason to 
expect? 

Lynch: 111 do Dune II and Dune III, 
back to back. Right now I'm writing 
the script for Dune II. It's based on 
Dune Messiah, and there are some 
really nifty ideas in it. Dune III is the 
one that's going to be trouble. I'm not 
wild about Children of Dune; I want 
to read it again and see what kind of 
ideas I get. I want to get to the point 
where I'm really dying to do it. 10 
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Twisted 
Shadow 

by Roger F. Dunkley 

The garden was 
a cozy English world of 
serenity and peace- 
all except a certain shadow 
that pointed the wrong way . 


M rs. Hurse, kneeling uncomfortably at the 
edge of the top lawn, was weeding. 

Then she saw the shadow, black and crooked 
against the earth of the delphinium bed, and jumped. 

"Bernard! Frightening me like that. I nearly 
made a kebab of that worm." 

She rose, smoothed a wayward curl with her 
arm, and turned. 

But the lawns were deserted. Puzzled, she stood, 
hand on hip, canning the paddock and the enclosing 
hills where the famous caverns were just closing for 
the day. She listened. 

"Bernard . . . 7" 

She shrugged and resumed her offensive against 
the weeds. Her fork stabbed into the damp soil and 
she coughed drily, wrinkling her nose. She smelled 
the odors of earth and decay and shivered, a mo- 
mentary prey to ancient fears. A worm squirmed its 
moist length out of the light down into the dead 
darkness of the clogging earth. She watched it, half 
expecting to feel the shadow fall across the ground 
in front of her again. Or — she shuddered at the 
thought — to see its twisted outlines rising darkly out 
of the soil. 

"What nonsense," she told herself, and shook 
her head to dispel the threatening shades of her old 
depression. 

The crunch of tires on gravel and the plaintive 
peal of the doorbell pulled her back to immediate 
reality. Distantly she heard the customary curse as 
an office key was inserted by customary error in the 
front door. She winced, automatically, at the scrape 
of shoes on her newly polished conservatory floor. 
Climbing unsteadily to her feet, she felt the Saint 
Bruno-flavored mustache brushing her cheek as her 


husband's daily greeting was duly delivered. 

Bernard had arrived home. He was carrying his 
latest camera and the new tripod. 

"That's funny ..." Isobel Hurse had gone pale. 
"The car. You've just arrived — now, dear." 

"That," said Bernard Hurse, "is because I live 
here." 

"But it's funny ..." 

"It's quite legal. They call it marriage. Now," he 
announced, grimacing doubtfully at the light as he 
erected the stand and rotated the time exposure to 
its maximum setting, "a portrait: the new Deputy 
Director of the Cavesham Experimental Nuclear 
Energy Station returns in triumph after a day of 
grueling interviews to greet his lady wife! Smile!" 

"Bernard!" protested the kdy wife. "My dress. 
My hair .. A" 

"Other wives say predictable things like 'Con- 
gratulations.'" 

Isobel laughed, kissed him, and waved the hand 
fork menacingly under his nose. "No pictures, dear," 
she said. "You can't." 

"Can," he said, hastily joining her by the del- 
phiniums and enfolding her in a suitably photogenic 
embrace. They grinned at the camera. The grins 
atrophied. The shutter clicked. "And another," he 
said, "to finish the reel." 

The reel was finished. 

"Brute," said his wife, smoothing the folds of her 
grubbiest gardening smock. "First you frighten me to 
death; then you take pictures when I look as though 
rigor mortis has set in. Hardly action becoming a 
Deputy Director, dear ..." 

He smiled, shaking his head. 

"Frighten you? When?" 

"By coming home twice!" she said. "Somebody's 
playing tricks. I saw your shadow just before you 
arrived. Here. Across the border. Well, I thought it 
was yours." 

Her husband chuckled. 

"He thinks I'm being neurotic again," she 
thought. "There was a shadow," she asserted, the 
uneasiness creeping back, prickling at the base of her 
skull; "here. From here to the nedge." 

"Nonsense." 

"I saw it!" 

"Imagination," said Mr. Hurse, softening his 
voice as he noticed for the first time that day the all- 
too-familiar strained expession haunting his wife’s 
eyes. 

She compressed her lips and remained silent. 

"The sun," he explained. "Look, Isobel," He 
spoke quietly. "The sun's throwing the shadows the 
other way!" 

She looked at their feet, saw their shadows 
stretched out across the lawn toward the house and 
knew that he was right. Involuntarily she shivered 
again. She watched Bernard pick up the spade, 
heard him planning the new rockery. 
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"This is where we agreed, isn't it? Just," he 
thrust the spade deep into the earth of the 
delphinium bed, "here." 

His wife breathed in sharply. 

"Blacklock's delivering the stones at the week- 
end. It'll mean shifting quite a lot of earth." 

He enlarged the hole he'd started with one or 
two token gestures with the spade and turned to his 
wife for approval. 

"Isobel?" Anxiety sharpened his voice. "What's 
the matter?" 

Mrs. Hurse was trembling. "That smell." She 
coughed. "No, not a smell exactly . . . It's something 
in the soil ..." 

Mr. Hurse drove the spade home with his right 

foot. 

"No!" said his wife. Apprehension seized her. 
"Not there." She put her hand to her head. The pain 
was throbbing behind her eyes. Decay. Mortality. 
An obscure panic dried her throat. An awareness of 
despair and unbearable suffering welled up, suffocat- 
ing her senses. With a dry sob she repeated faintly, 
"Not there," and feel the greyness reaching up to her, 
making her dizzy. . . . 

"Look." Her husband stooped over the border. 
"Look what's here!' 

But Isobel Hurse had fainted. 

The decayed object lay before them on an old 
newspaper, grimy with dirt and age. 

"Animal," said Bernard Hurse. "Probably a pig." 

"Too big," objected his wife pithily. 

"A horse, then." 

"Too small." 

'Well, it's hardly likely to be human, is it, 
dear?" 

They scrutinized the cracked, yellowing frag- 
ment of bone. "A momento mori," thought Isobel 
Hurse. "Each of us is born to die." 

"No," she said, without conviction; "hardly." 

"Cheese, dear," muttered Bernard wearily on 
being abruptly awoken by a particularly painful dig 
in the ribs during the first disturbed night. "Too 
much Stilton for supper." 

Mr. Hurse had preferred to ignore the implica- 
tions of his wife's obsessive insistence that the new 
rockery should remain unexcavated; it was a minor 
neurotic foible that was to be expected, perhaps, in 
someone of her age and temperament. The phase 
would pass. 

But it was more difficult to ignore her when she 
started having the dreams. 

He rubbed his side, winced, and turned cau- 
tiously over again. Isobel, however, remained stiffly 
upright beside him, her face drawn and pale. 

"Can you — smell anything?" she asked. "Ber- 
nard?" 

A gentle snore rose as the bedclothes sank. 



Instinctively she extended an elbow toward her hus- 
band's back — then resisted the temptation. What 
good would it serve? It wouldn't alter the simple, 
irrational fact; a smell of loam hung in the room, 
close, stifling, infecting the air ... 

And what if Bernard couldn't smell it? Angry 
with herself for such neurotic imaginings, she turned 
out the light and, wifh difficulty, finally went back 
to sleep. 

Immediately the nightmare was upon her again. 

The setting was indistinct but it felt familiar. A 
bird calling, song soaring up through shimmering 
blue skies, up into the sun. Flowers, plump with 
scents, humming with bees and color, open to the 
sun, grass new-mown breathing the sun. She bathed 
in sensations of relief, of release after pain. Elation. 

Then, true to a fatal inevitability, the darkness 
crept in like a black plague and contaminated: the 
dream turned sour. Always things followed the same 
depressing direction. Always things decayed. 

The bird song sharpened into stridency, a shrill 
of fear. A gust of stinging wind and stillness; the sun 
expanding, white. Then the first of the moans, low, 
insisting through the bending corns; and a dull 
pounding along the arteries of the earth promising 
panic and pain. Pain and panic pounding closer. The 
air heavy now with sobbing wails, the approach of 
some unnameable grief. Howls breaking deafeningly 
about her. A glimpse of stunted trees reaching black 
arms into a sky heaving with horrors she feared but 
could not understand. A face — dear heaven, the 
travesty of a face — lurched into hers, twisted and 
bubbled into sores and shapelessness. A weight of 
blistered misery; rotting into meaninglessness. Earth 
falling. At her feet earth, on her face earth, and be- 
tween her fingers, writhing, the first of the worms. 
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It 


That face had 
loomed at her, 
howling, out 
of each of her 
recent dreams. 


And everywhere that smell, unbearably familiar, suf- 
focating. Struggling, she opened her mouth to pro- 
test, to scream. Why couldn't she scream? Her lungs. 
Her mouth. Something was clogging her tongue . . . 

And abruptly the bedroom walls reassembled 
themselves around her. There was Bernard bending 
over her, looking anxious. Had she actually 
screamed? He was saying something. Holding out a 
glass of water. 

"Sorry, dear," she said. "I seem to have been 
dreaming again ..." 

Bernard Hurse smiled wanly. After a succession 
of similarly disrupted nights he began to find even 
that faint encouragement difficult. 

His anxieties matured. Reluctantly he realized he 
would have to make a telephone call. 

ou're through." 

Dr. Bill Mark's voice was slightly harassed 
at first, but he shifted into more friendly 
gear on identifying his speaker. 

"Bernard! How's things? How's the job? Coping 
with these anti-pollutionists and their rally? They're 
all over the village again drumming up support for 
their annual knees-up next week." 

Bernard sighed. "Don't I know it! Keep Britain 
free from Nuclear Contamination. Keep Britain in 
the Stone Age. Anyone would think we'd planned to 
bring back the plague!" 

"It's all right for you, you old rogue: moving 
out of the village out of sight of your beastly reactor 
domes; cutting your old, less elevated friends. Only 
bishops and royalty now, By Appointment, eh? 
How's the Lady of the Manor? Keeping — you know 
— on top of things?" 

Bernard caught sight of his wife — who seemed 
to have overcome her recent phobia and indulged in 
some gardening at last — advancing from the potting 


shed and lowered his voice. "Bill, it's Isobel . . . 
Isobel! I can't speak now . . . Yes, it could be the old 
trouble . . . Heavens no, not a surgery consultation. 
You know what she's like ..." 

He heard the French windows opening in the 
next room. 

"Look, how about dinner n ext week? . . . Yes, 
Laura of course. A delayed house-luke-warming. 
That sort of thing . . . Wednesday? . . . Fine. Sorry 
to be so abrupt. Tell Laura tiaras will, of course, be 
worn. Carry on butchering . . . Yes. Bye." 

He replaced the receiver, looked up, and saw 
Isobel in the doorway. He straightened his tie, 
smiled awkwardly, and rose to his feet, scattering a 
sheaf of letters. 

"Bill Mark?" she said. Her gaze was penetrating. 
"What did he want?" 

"Feeding. Good Lord! Where did you get those 
from?" 

His wife subsided into a chair, looking suddenly 
fragile and exhausted. "The border. They seem to be 
everywhere." 

Absently, Bernard brushed the sprinkling of soil 
into his wastepaper basket. Then he picked up the 
two earth-crusted fragments of bone and studied 
them, the creases deepening in his brow. 

"Human," pronounced Dr. Mark; "not a doubt 
of it. As human as you or I— give or take a few 
hundred years of decomposition." 

He put down the bones, brushed the fine 
powder from his sleeve, nodded, and held out his 
glass for a second offering from the port decanter. 

"How exciting," said Laura Mark, patting 
Nobel's arm. "How does it feel, dear, living in a 
cemetery? Just think of the vibrations! What the old 
dears at my Circle would say ..." I 

"Circle?" asked Isobel. 

"A sad case." The doctor looked at his wife with 
compassionate resignation. "She's joined a spectral 
branch of the W.I.— a sort of Psychic Sewing Circle. 
They spend their evenings waiting to be possessed 
by strange men." 

"Spiritualists," explained his wife with a wither- 
ing glare. "They're a bit dotty but great fun. 
Especially Miss Friend. Like a militant Brown Owl 
who failed to make it as a witch. You ought to join 
us, dear. You're the receptive sort. Sensitive." 

"Neurotic," thought Isobel Hurse. "That's what 
she means." 

"Take this house," said Mrs. Mark. "It must be a 
mine of rich vibrations!" 

"Ah: if walls could talk ..." murmured Bernard 
Hurse. 

"Perhaps they can," said Isobel. "And Laura's 
old ladies — " 

"Quivering with vibrations like superannuated 
psychic harps," chuckled Bill. 

" — Are picking up memories of vivid emotions. 
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say, embedded in places.' 

"Like recordings, you mean," said Bernard. 

"What about your garden, then? All those 
bones. Your lupirs should be positively throbbing 
with messages," irocked Dr. Mark. "You'll have to 
practice communing with your habeceous border 
sometimes, Isobel.’' 

Mrs. Hurse gnawed her lower lip. Her husband 
glanced at her anxiously. A light flush betrayed her 
excitement. She hesitated. "Haven't you ever come to 
a place, indoors or out, and found it immediately, 
you know, depressing? Over-shadowed. Only certain 
spots; they seem to draw and repel you, as if there 
was something terribly important ..." 

Her voice faltered. She became aware that the 
two men were studying her and Bill suggested rather 
too vigorously: "Did you mention slides, Bernard?" 

Her husband needed no encouragement. Pictures 
were duly splashed colorfully across the screen; the 
noises of admiration, proper on such occasions, were 
in full progress. 

"I say, that is good, Bernard: another sunset," 
said Bill. 

Bernard, pleased, pressed the projector control. 
"Oh," he said. 

They peered doubtfully at the screen. 

"This week's mystery picture," said Bill. "Give us 
a clue." 

"Damn. I thought I'd thrown these away," said 
Bernard. "The exposure went haywire. There were 
two shots at the end of the reel. The wretched 
camera had a fit." 

"What's it supposed to be?" asked Laura with 
more politeness than interest. 

"The Deputy Director returning in triumph to 
greet his lady wife," quoted Isobel. 

"In the middle of a blazing June snowstorm?" 
murmured Bill. 

"The other one's just as bad, only . . . It's 
strange. This one seems hopelessly overexposed and 
the other's quite the reverse — absurdly dark. Yet I 
didn't alter the setting at all in between." 

"Wait a minute," said Isobel. Her voice was 
tremulous. "You can see something . . . Vague out- 
lines. The edge of the border ..." They craned their 
necks toward the screen. "There's a faint sort of 
figure." 

Bill rose, pet on his reading glasses and 
approached the screen crabwise, ducking from the 
beam. "Good Lord," he said. "Who did you say this 
was supposed to be? God. What a face! It makes the 
Night of the Thousand Vampires look like something 
out of Enid Blyton. I wouldn't like to meet that face 
on a dark night. Gan you see? Look." He pointed. 
"All distorted and yelling. And covered in stains: 
see? Stains or — ugh! — they look like huge, festering 
blisters." 

He made his way back to his seat. "What a 
ghastly sight! No — don't try and look, Isobel. I mean 



it. It's horrific . . . Change it, Bernard, for heaven's 
sake." 

But Isobel did not need to look. That face had 
loomed at her, howling, out of each of her recent 
dreams. Every grotesque feature was distressingly 
familiar. She swallowed back her fright and bewil- 
derment: 

"There's something else, too," she whispered. "I 
don't understand. both stood there. Bernard, * 
why is there only one figure in the picture ...?'' 

But the next slide had already clicked on to the 
screen. "Damn," said Bernard. "Disaster slide, 
number two." 

Shaken but curious, the audience strained to 
identify the blurred and darkened image before 
them. 

"I thought this was the rejoicing couple," said 
Bill. "Where are they? Hiding behind the holly- 
hocks?" 

"You can see the edge of the lawn clearly 
enough," observed his wife encouragingly. "What's 
that thing lying across the garden by the hedge? 
That black stain?" 

"A mark on the film," said Bernard. "I shall 
complain." 

"No." Nobel's voice was hoarse. "It's a shadow," 
she said unsteadily, the sobs rising in her throat. 
"I've seen it once before. It's a twisted, black 
shadow!" 

And as much to her own surprise and 
embarrassment as that of her guests, Mrs. Hurse 
began to cry. r They were angry, bewildered tears, 
releasing the tensions of weeks of fear and 
repression. 

"Oh, Bernard, what's happening to us — to me? 

Is something haunting us? Is that it?" 

Dr. Mark stooped professionally toward her. 
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Tw isted Shadow 


"Isobel," he said. "Perhaps we coufd have a chat 
about it sometime ..." 

The sobbing rose helplessly and Isobel Hurse 
buried her face in the cushions to stifle her misery. 
"Not, please not, that clinic again," she thought. 

The doctor and his wife took their leave in the 
hallway. "Phone me again — if there are any develop- 
ments, Bernard." 

The door opened and Dr. Mark tiptoed in. 
"Bones," he said. "I nearly forgot. I promised 
Bernard I'd let one of our forensic blokes loose on 
them." He picked up the parcel and grimaced. "The 
sooner I get them outside the better. They were 
beginning to smell quite — musty." 

Bernard Hurse slept fitfully that night. When he 
jerked from the shallows of sleep back into con- 
sciousness for the third time, he put on the bedside 
lamp and squinted at the alarm clock. It was three 
o'clock. He groaned, thinking of the working day 
ahead. He rolled over as cautiously as twenty years 
of marriage required to see whether his wife was 
faring any better than himself. 

The .bed was empty. 

His heart fluttered, and settled again as memory 
returned and reproved his fears. She had, of course, 
been sleeping in the next room for several weeks 
now. He stretched, lay back on the pillows and 
closed his eyes. 

The distant sound — an erratic, solitary clatter — 
which had been nagging at him subliminally, focused 
in his consciousness. It insisted, teasing his mind. It 
seemed to be coming from downstairs. Perhaps he'd 
left a window ajar, and the breeze was rattling it 
against the frame. 

He pulled on his dressing gown, tiptoed past his 
wife's open door, retraced a couple of steps, peered 
inside the room, peered again, switched on the light, 
and saw the crumpled sheets as clearly as the empty 
bed. 

"Isobel," he called. The bathroom was equally 
empty. He huried to the head of the stairs. His voice 
was louder; it quavered. "Isobel!" He listened, his 
teeth pressed together. The clattering noise came 
again. He hastened downstairs, looked about him, 
seized a walking stick from the hall stand which he 
immediately remembered was splintered and par- 
ticularly fragile, and advanced cautiously through 
the house, flinging open doors and brandishing his 
stick into every deserted room. 

Warily he prowled across the lounge. The noise 
clattered suddenly in front of him. He thrashed the 
air violently in an involuntary response, knocking 
an ashtray to the floor and further jarring his 
nerves. He strode forward, found the French 
windows open, and entered the conservatory. 

The door which opened onto the garden banged 
noisily against its frame at the whim of the low 
wind. 


Bernard stood in the doorway, distinctly re- 
membering how he'd locked the door only three 
hours before. He stepped onto the patio and pulled 
his dressing gown more tightly across his chest. His 
eyes explored the garden, which scraped and rustled 
with furtive, nocturnal activity. 

He started. A low moan alerted his hearing. He 
moved forward, gasped. A shape, grey in the moon- 
light, stirred across the lawn. Over by the borders. 

"Isobel?" 

The figure rose to meet him. 

Bernard hurried across the wet grass, his arms 
open. "Isobel!" he exclaimed. "What are you doing 
here? What — what's the matter with your face? 
Those — blotches?" 

His wife's movements were vague, curiously de- 
tached. Had she even heard him? he wondered. She 
wiped a nervous hand across her face and he real- 
ized that the blotches were smears of earth. Her 
nightdress and hair were matted with damp soil. Her 
eyes were staring vacantly. 

She was pointing to his feet, wet in the 
glistening grass. 

"It's everywhere." 

"It's dew," he said, comprehension suddenly 
dawning that she was walking in her sleep. "You'll 
catch your death ..." 

She shook her head. "Blood. The ground is 
soaked with it. Here. And here. Feel it." She fell on 
her knees, stretching out her hands over the border, 
kneading the soil between her fingers. Bernard tried 
to pull her away, but she wrenched herself free with 
a low scream. 

"Can you hear them?" she groaned. She laid her 
head against the ground, eyes dilated, her ear 
pressed against the soil. "Bernard, can they talk? 
Can the dead call to us out of the earth? Listen! 
Those cries. All that agony. Here. Buried in the 
soil." 

Bernard crouched and cajoled her into a sitting 
position. Grief numbed his responses. 

His wife's hands clutched at her face. She 
scratched at the earth on her cheeks and, spluttering, 
wiped her hand again and again over her lips. 
"Something happened here," she said. "Something 
terrible. The bones, the photographs. We must find 
out what it was. Look!" Her eyes opened wide. 
Bernard followed her pointing hand. 

"Look there. That shadow again. Can't you see 
it?" She gave a choked scream. "And there. Another 
one." Her head turned in horror. "Shadows, writh- 
ing. Bernard, the black shapes. What are we going 
to do? They're everywhere!" 

She fell back in his arms. "The phone," Bernard 
told himself. 

When Isobel Hurse woke up from a heavenly 
sedated sleep, she was resting in the white, sterilized 
comfort of the clinic thirty miles away. 

(continued on page 75) 
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TZ SCREEN PREVIEW 


He's about to take a voyage beyond Kubrick and Clarke . . . 
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To dare to make 
a sequel to 2007 



“you have to be a jerk,” 
admits Outland 
director Peter Hyams: ) 
But he’s gone 
ahead and done it. 

by James Verniere 


(► 2010 : 

Hollywood 
Reprises a 
Classic 


I n the wake of recent remakes, 
updates, and sequels, we no longer 
react with righteous indignation at the 
prospect of yet another revision of a clas 
sic genere film. We've already witnessed the 
revisionary versions of such films as The 
Thing, Invasion of the Body Snatchers, 
and Cat Pople, so these days our 
reaction is not so much 
How dare they?" as "So 
what else is new?" 
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yS Clockwise from top: Dr. Heywood 
Floyd (Roy Scheider) mans the bridge 
yr of the Leonov as American and Soviet 

y*r scientists hurtle through space on a rendezvous 
S' with the Discovery-, Doctors Chandra (Bob 

y' Balaban) and Curnow (John Lithgow) awake from arti- 
< ficial slumber on their way to Jupiter to rescue the aban- 
doned spaceship Discovery, Yakunia (Natasha Shneider), a 
young Soviet cosmonaut, in the ward room of the Leonov, David 
Bowman ( 2001's Keir Dullea) poised at the console of HAL. 
Center: Chandra explores the reactivated Discovery. 
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Curnow, an engineer at home on Earth, confers with Floyd, former U.S. Space Agency head. Inset: Director Peter Hyams and actor Bob 
Balaban on the set of Discovery at MGM’s Stage 15. 
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Of course, not all revisions are 
doomed to failure (I'm even hedging 
my bets on Disney's O 2 ). I, for one, 
enjoyed Paul Schrader's Cat People (if 
not in the way I enjoyed Toumer's 
1942 original) for what it was: a night- 
marish mingling of incest, bestiality, 
and Calvinism. Philip Kaufman's Inva- 
sion of the Body Snatchers, too, was a 
worthy, urbanized descendant of Don 
Siegel's red-baiting original. However, 
it remains true that most inveterate 
genre buffs wince when they hear that 
yet another classic (and therefore com- 
mercial) genre film is about to undergo 
the Hollywood facelift. 

Such cynicism certainly colored 
most fans' reaction to the news that 
2001: A Space Odyssey, Stanley 
Kubrick's masterful film adaptation of 
Arthur C. Clarke's short story 'The 
Sentinel," had contracted sequel-itis. 
Clarke himself contributed to the cyni- 
cism, albeit years ago and inadvertent- 
ly, when he remarked that if any space 
travel film was going to be better than 
2001, it would have to be made "on 
location." 

Kubrick's film, which many credit 
as the first truly speculati ve science fic- 
tion film, was innovative in the ex- 
treme— and also extremely controver- 
sial. Some of you may even remember 
the religious and philosophical debates 
it sparked. (Can you imagine such 
debates triggered by, say. Star Wars!) 

So for Peter Hyams, writer-direc- 



Dr. Chandra (Bob Balaban) floats within the glowing brain of the reactivated HAL 9000. 


tor of 2010, the first obstacle he faced 
was — and is — cynicism. But Hyams, 
whose recent credits include the under- 
rated Outland and the overrated Star 
Chamber, may well be suited to his 
role as director of the 2001 sequel. 


Although perhaps not as cerebral or as 
enigmatic a figure as Kubrick, Hyams 
is at least a filmmaker who raises real 
issues in his films. In Outland, which 
was set on Jupiter's moon Io (making 
2010 Hyams's second visit to the fifth 



Dr. Heywood Floyd (Roy Scheider) in the data bay of the Soviet spacecraft Leonov. 








planet), what was intriguing was not 
the High Noon-in-outer-space plotline, 
but rather the film's backdrop, its look. 
Hyams's vision of the future as a 
Marxist nightmare in which workers 
lived like animals and worked like 
devils was a provocative one. More 
than that, his ability to create real 
human drama in a special-effects 
film distinguished him from his high- 
tech contemporaries — Spielberg, Lucas, 
Dante, Carpenter, et al — who can't tell 
a human from a prop stick. Star 
Chamber, for example, a lurid melo- 
drama about vigilantism, was at least 
an attempt to make a real political 
issue — the breakdown of our judicial 
system — the beating heart of a formula 
film. 

The point is that Hyams is con- 
cerned with more than car crashes and 
intergalactic dogfights, and, given that 
Clarke's 2010 novel shifts the focus 
from philosophy to politics, he /nay be 
the right man for the job. 

Hyams, a former documentary 
filmmaker who professes to have no 
interest in science fiction per se, has 
always been "obsessed" with the idea of 
man's future in space. "Not as a fan- 
tasy, however," he says. "The things 
that knock me out are the things that 
are feasible, not fanciful. That's what I 
liked about Clarke's novels, 2001 and 
2010. They are both grounded in reali- 
ty, yet they both suggest the possibility 
of making contact. That's what the 
film's about." 

What problems did Hyams face 
adapting the novel? The question 
makes him smile. "How many weeks 
do you have for the answer?" he says. 
"I believe that when you translate a 
novel into a film your charter is to 
realize the author's intent. What you 
are is a tailor working with someone 
else's suit." 

With that in mind, Hyams estab- 
lished a computer link with Clarke, 
who lives in Sri Lanka, so that they 
could communicate every day. 'What 
that means is that I had a diary with 
Arthur in which I could explain all the 
things I had to do to get (a) his bless- 
ing or lack of, and (b) his input. My 
priority was to make an exciting and 
emotional film for people who had not 
necessarily seen 2001." 

The premise of Clarke's novel is 
straightforward enough. The spaceship 
Discovery, abandoned and orbiting 
Jupiter for nine years, is in danger of 
crashing. A team of U.S. and Soviet 
scientists, who together man the space- 


"All I want 
is for 

Arthur Clarke 
and 

Stanley Kubrick 
to like 
the film." 


ship Leonov, plan to retrieve the 
Discovery and reactivate HAL, the 
computer, when they learn that a Red 
Chinese ship is already on its way. The 
result is a race — one that grows in- 
creasingly complicated when the ener- 
gized spririt of Frank Bowman (played 
by Keir Dullea, reprising his role in 
2001), appears to the crew of the 
Leonov, heralding an imminent cosmic 
event. In the novel's climax, the mys- 
tery of 2002's black monoliths is 
unveiled. 

Hyams chooses not to divulge any 
information about changes he's made 
in Clarke's story except to say that the 
film's message is that if humanity is to 
make progress, "that progress must be 
made collectively." 

Hyams's involvement in 2010 
began in June of 1983 when MGM/UA 
head Frank Yablans asked him to make 
the film. "And my initial response was, 
'Hell, no.' Kubrick is one of my idols. 
2001 is one of the greatest films I've 
ever seen. Who wants to make a film 
that will inevitably be compared to it?" 

But Yablans prevailed upon 
Hyams to read the book. "And because 
the genesis of this project was not a 
movie company's desire to cash in on a 
successful film, but the legitimate se- 
quel by the original author, I decided 
to go ahead. After reading the book, I 
realized that I could make a very dif- 
ferent film — that I would not be copy- 
ing." 

One of the differences between 
2001 and 2010 will be a difference in 
tone. 2001 is a lyrical, incantatory 
film. "2010," says Hyams, "will be ex- 
tremely clear and accessible. It is struc- 
tured as a thriller, and its intent is to 
excite." 

Hyams maintains that 2010 will 
represent a "quantum leap" in special 
effects. Under the supervision of effects 


expert Richard Edlund ( Star Wars, Pol- 
tergeist) and futurist Syd Mead ( Blade 
Runner), 2010 will feature the most 
complex optical, motion-control, mod- 
el, matte, and digital synthesis that has 
ever been tried in combination. In fact, 
postproduction on 2010 started almost 
eight months before principal photog- 
raphy (can the English language stand 
a word like pre-postproduction?). 'We 
are now into post-pre-postproduction," 
jokes Hyams. Well probably be dry- 
ing the prints with hair blowers on the 
way to the theaters." 

What kind of problems did Hyams 
encounter in the making of 20101 "Oh, 
there were times when we couldn't stop 
HAL from talking. For some strange 
reason he often switched on by him- 
self. But then, there are always prob- 
lems in effects films. When you have 
one of the most elaborate sets ever 
built on the largest sound stage in the 
western world [MGM's stage 15], and 
the set is rotating, and there are 124 
video monitors with fifty-eight differ- 
ent programs, and cameras on pieces 
of equipment that haven't even been 
patented yet, never mind mastered, 
and actors all moving in different 
directions, then you're going to have 
problems. I once said that making a 
film like 2010 is like being married to a 
beautiful woman who cheats on you." 

Hyams's recollection of the origi- 
nal film is very specific. He saw it 
when he was twenty-five, a recent 
graduate of art: school whose specialty 
was photography. When I saw that 
film it was like getting a note in a bot- 
tle that said. There are no limits. 
Kubrick just announced that all bets 
were off, that the only limits in film 
are the imagination." 

Given Hyams's veneration of the 
original film and the theory that all 
artists are forced to wrestle with the 
ghosts of their predecessors, he must 
have had profound reservations about 
tackling 2010. "If I had really thought 
about that too much, I think I would 
have killed myself. All I want is for 
Arthur Clarke and Stanley Kubrick to 
like the film. That would take care of 
that issue for me. I decided before we 
started shooting that I am probably the 
best qualified director in America to 
make this film because the sole qualifi- 
cation is that you have to be a jerk. 
Once I realized that, I was confident! 
On a more serious note, I think that 
we are all simply storytellers, and if 
you have a wonderful story to tell, 
you can make a terrific mb vie." IS 
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John ILithgow: No Fear of Flying 


Just back from 
the Eighth Dimension, 
the screen’s 
most versatile star 
is now busy 
chasing monoliths 
past Jupiter. 



Interviewer James Verniere reports: 

John Lithgow is a wanted man, which 
is not necessarily an enviable position 
unless you’re an actor working in the 
American film industry. In an age of here 
today, gone tomorrow, a “hot” leading 
man like Lithgow is a true anomaly: an ac- 
tor who can do anything and— as he puts 
it —“is willing to.” 

In The World According to Garp, 
Lithgow's breakthrough film (and the 
source of his first Oscar nomination), the 
Rochester, N.Y.-born actor played six-foot- 
four tight-end-turned-transsexual Roberta 
Muldoon. What followed on the heels of 
that acclaimed performance was a lot of 
work: he was the acrophobic passenger in 
the final episode of Twilight Zone — The 
Movie ; the mild-mannered banker who has 
an affair with Debra Winger in Terms of 
Endearment (registering his second Oscar 
nomination); and the Bible-thumping min- 
ister in Footloose. 

During that same period Lithgow also 
found time to play the father in a Faerie 
Tale Theatre production of “Goldilocks 
and the Three Bears” and to supply the 
voice of Yoda for National Public Radio’s 
production of The Empire Strikes Back. In 
addition, the Harvard-educated actor mar- 
ried UCLA history professor Mary Yeager 
in 1981. They presently have two children, 
ages one and two. (Lithgow also has a 
twelve-year-old son, Ian, by a previous 
marriage.) 

Most recently, he has completed three 
feature films certain to reinforce his 
reputation as a protean actor. In W. D. 


Richter’s Buckaroo Banzai, he plays Dr. 
Emilio Lizardo, a mad mad scientist 
possessed by an alien fugitive from the 
Eighth Dimension. In Peter Hyams’s 2010, 
the long-awaited sequel to Stanley 
Kubrick’s classic 2001: A Space Odyssey, 
Lithgow stars, along with Roy Scheider 
and Bob Balaban, as a scientist on the 
brink of a cosmic discovery. And in Mes- 
merized, a gothic thriller directed by 
Michael (Strange Invaders) Laughlin, he 
plays a “Rotarian capitalist” married to 
the unfaithful and homicidal Jodie Foster. 
He also managed to costar with James 
Garner in a film adaptation of Joseph 
Wambaugh’s The Glitter Dome for HBO. 

One wonders, in the face of Lithgow’s 
startling and exhausting versatility, just 
how the actor keeps track of who he is. 

TZ; What's your take on Buckaroo 
Banzai ? The studio that made it didn't 
seem to know what to do with it. 
Lithgow: It's such a hard film to cate- 
gorize. I think it's fantastic, and it 
reminds me of films like Spinal Tap and 
Time Bandits. But it was uphill all the 
way, first making it and then getting it 
seen. 

TZ: In the film, you play Dr. Emilio 
Lizardo, aka Lord John Whorfin, fugi- 
tive from the Eighth Dimension . . . 
Lithgow (laughs): Well, what more do 
you need to know? 

TZ: How do you get a fix on a charac- 
ter like that? 

Lithgow: First of all, it's tremendously 
liberating to be alien, or to be a human 
possessed by an alien. That- means that 


I your behavior can be literally out of 
this world. So in keeping with the elab- 
orate mythology Richter devisfed, we 
put together all sorts of weird behavior. 
The first things were visual. His teeth 
are bad. He has this fright-wig hairstyle. 
Plus he nourishes himself on electricity 
and he's always cold, so he wears two of 
everything. (That wasn't such a good 
idea, since we shot in California in 
August.) And he has a very silly walk, 
like a crab, because he just hasn't gotten 
the hang of it. 

TZ: Lizardo's Italian accent is just great. 
Lithgow: I thought so, too! (Laughs.) 

I gleaned that from a sweet little Sicilian 
tailor. 

TZ: You wanted to be a graphic artist 
as a boy. Do you ever use that talent as 
an actor — make sketches, say, of 
characters? 

Lithgow: I do, to help explain my ideas 
to makeup and wig designers. 

TZ: Buckaroo Banzai and 201(0 are both 
effects films. Is that difficult for an 
actor? 

Lithgow: Not so much in Buckaroo, but 
certainly in 2010, in which we had to 
act with models and blue screens much 
of the time. Dr. Lizardo is fairly earth- 
bound. In fact, there's this wonderful 
line in^ Buckaroo when they try to 
smash into the Eighth Dimension and 
someone shouts, "We're not in the 
Eighth Dimension. We're over New 
Jersey!" Almost all of 2010, however, 
takes place in space. 

TZ: You've now done Twilight Zone 
— The Movie, Buckaroo Banzai, and 
2010. Was science fiction or fantasy an 
important element in your life before 
you made these films? 

Lithgow: Not remotely. I guess jt first 
became a big deal for me in the mov- 
ies, which I still go out and see as 
often as 1 can. I'll never forget the first 
time I saw Star Wars. That film 
changed everything. Movies have been 
completely different since then, and I 
remember at the time it was being 
made people thought George Lucas 
was out of his mind. 

TZ: I wonder if your work in genre 
films will make you as recognizable to 
young audiences as you are to adults 
for Garp and Terms of Endearment. 
Xithgow: I really don't know, because I 
have been pretty unrecognizable from 
one film to another. 

TZ: It's clear that you often alter your 
appearance for a part. How much re- 
search do you put into the characters? 
Lithgow: It depends. To play the 

(continued on page 75) 
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Stephen King, 
Peter Straub, 

& 

the Quest for 
The Talisman 

by Douglas E. Winter 


Editor's note: No fantasy novel in 
recent years has been awaited with 
such anticipation as The Talisman, co- 
authored by Stephen King and Peter 
Straub. Here, in a TZ exclusive, 
Douglas Winter presents an inside look 
at the novel's creation, drawn from in- 
terviews he conducted for his bio- 
graphical and critical study, Stephen 
King: The Art of Darkness. 


T he story of the writing of The 
Talisman has as many epic 
qualities as the novel itself. It 
began some seven years ago, in the fall 
of 1977, when Stephen King and Peter 
Straub first met in London. Neither 
had ever heard of the other until two 
years earlier, when King had read 
Straub's Julia at the request of its 
publisher and had written a short com- 
ment for the book's dust jacket. It was 
"easily the most insightful" of the com- 
ments received by the publisher, recalls 
Straub, who was then living in 
England. "He had a sort of immediate 
perception of my goals." When King's 
The Shining and Straub's If You Could 
See Me Now were published in 1977, 
the writers, living on opposite sides of 
the Atlantic and still not in direct com- 
munication, nevertheless began to 
sense a remarkable affinity through 
reading each other's works. 

STRAUB: "It was clear that if I 
had an ideal reader anywhere in the 
world, it was probably Stephen King; 
and it was also clear to me that the 
reason for this was that his aims and 
ambitions were very close to my 
own . . . The experience of first reading 
King was like that of suddenly discov- 
ering a long-lost family member — or 
finding a brother, really — and that is 
no exaggeration.' 

The two of them began to corres- 
pond. At about the same time, Stephen 
King and his family prepared for an 
extended vacation in England. Upon 
the birth of his third child in the late 
summer of 1977, and with the novel 
Cujo underway, the move was made. 

King's initial effort to meet Straub 
was frustrated when, on a rainy day, 
he could not find a taxi to take him to 
Straub's home in the Crouch End sec- 
tion of London. (The experience was 
later memorialized in a short story, 
"Crouch End," written for Ramsey 
Campbell's anthology New Tales of the 
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r he two biggest kids on the horror block join forces (and word processors) 

to produce an epic quest across a fantasy America. 



Cthulhu Mythos.) When the writers 
finally met over drinks at Brown's 
Hotel, King suggested to Straub that 
they collaborate on a novel. The sub- 
ject was again raised after a dinner at 
Straub's home. 

STRAUB: "We stayed up very late 
talking about it, and we decided that 
we could do it if we delayed the actual 
writing for several years, because we 
both had other things under contract 
that we had to write before we could 
get to it." 

KING: "It was the first time I went 
to his house for dinner — the night that 
Bing Crosby died. I will never forget 
that. I came back home, and my sister- 
in-law Stephanie, who was babysitting, 
came running out and said, 'You'll 
never guess what happened! Bing 


Crosby died.' And I said, 'Good, no 
more Road movies.' She was horrified." 

The Kings soon decided that 
England was not for them — their 
planned one-year stay was shortened 
to three months, and they returned to 
Maine in December of 1977 — but plans 
for The Talisman continued. 

KING: "The book became a little 
more serious at each of several fantasy 
conventions that we attended. And 
finally we were able to work out a 
way for the book to be published — 
mostly because of Danse Macabre. 
We shared a publisher at that point — 
the Putnam group — and once it became 
possible for Berkley to do the paper- 
back, all things were possible, because 
it is the paperback guys who wield the 
hammer when it comes to money." 


A story line was not developed 
until 1980, when Peter Straub returned 
to the United States after a ten-year 
absence, taking up residence in Con- 
necticut in the wake of the enormous 
popular success of Ghost Story. 
"Whenever we saw each other," he 
notes, "we would try to cook up an 
idea or two, to see where things were 
going," One day, while Straub and his 
family were visiting the Kings, a "com- 
ic series of misadventures" involving a 
videotape caused the two writers to 
' drive the nearly fifty miles between 
Center Lovell and Portland, Maine, 
several times. "There were millions of 
beer cans rattling around the King 
vehicle," Straub chuckles, "and we 
managed to work out a lot of the 
essential matter of the book." 
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The premise of The Talisman was 
conceived by King, but he attributes 
the book's vitality to Straub. 

KING: "It's an idea that I had 
when I was in college. I must have 
been nineteen or twenty, originally, 
when it occurred to me to write a story 
about a woman who is a failed actress 
and her young son, living in a deserted 
resort area on the Atlantic coast while 
she waited to die, and what it would 
be like. And it occurred to me that the 
kid would try to find something that 
would save her. 

"I started a piece — it was called 
'Verona Beach' — and then I simply 
dropped it, because I wasn't capable of 
handling it at that time. So I brought it 
up while we were kicking ideas around, 
and it was the one that Peter respond- 
ed to. His modifications seemed to 
really inject vitality into the thing 
— enough vitality to make it roll. So in 
that sense, it's probably more his book 
than it is mine." # 

In 1981, a rough outline was de- 
veloped— an uncommon approach for 
either writer, as each tends to work in- 
stinctively, without detailed notes of 
any kind. 

STRAUB: "I had finished two- 
thirds of Floating Dragon, and Steve 
came here in the spring. We stayed in 
my office for about three days, talking 
about what would actually happen at 
the beginning of the book. It was a 
very, very intense period. And then he 
came down again, after I had finished 
Floating Dragon, and we started 
writing it on my word processor. We 
were just shooting arrows into the 
dark, trying to figure out where our 
story was going. Steve surprised me 
one night by typing up our notes and 
putting them in an organized, more 
coherent form. I did the same thing for 
the rest of our outline; the result was a 
long elaborate plan for the first half of 
the book — about twenty-five or thirty 
pages long, which was our original 
working outline. It was actually un- 
wieldly, because there was far too 
much in it, as it turned out. It's ex- 
citing to read, though. It indicates that 
these two guys were full of ambition." 

The writing began in the spring of 
1982. Almost immediately, the writers 
faced the intriguing interplay of their 
distinctly disparate styles. (King has 
termed his prose "the literary equiv- 
alent of a Big Mac and a large fries," 
while describing Straub's writing as 
"good prose ... as tight as a time- 
lock.") 

STRAUB: "We had another ex- 


tremely intense but comradely period, 
in which we wrote the first couple of 
chapters on my machine. [Straub owns 
an IBM Displaywriter, King a Wang 
System 5 — Ed.] Then we knew that ev- 
erything was going to work, because 
there was no problem with tone, and 
there was no problem working together. 
Our styles seemed to melt together. 
The book has its own sound; it doesn't 
sound like me and it doesn't sound like 
Steve. And that's nice. That's what we 
wanted. 

"I don't think it's possible, really, 
for anybody to tell who wrote what. 
There were times when I deliberately 
imitated Steve's style and there were 
times when he deliberately, playfully, 
imitated mine." 

KING: "We both agreed that it 
would be nice to make the book seam- 
less. It shouldn't seem like a game to 
the readers to try to figure out who 
wrote what. When I worked on my 
half of the copy-editing, I went 
through large chunks of the manuscript 
unsure myself who had written what. 
In fact, there were several times when I 
was reading through the thing that I 
thought I really did a good job, and it 
turned out it was Peter! And the only 
way I could tell was the typing style. 
He will double-space after periods and 
between dashes, and I don't do that. 
He also misspells different words than 
I do. At one point, we have an Uzi 
machine gun, and Peter was spelling 
the word Uzzi. And I said, 'Peter, 
that's really funny, the way you're 
spelling Uzi.' He said, 'Look at the way 
you spell cemetery!'" 

The playful element of the novel's 
writing involved more than the mim- 
icking of each other's style. Internal 
jokes abound in The Talisman, from 
place names (such as the Rainbird 
Towers, after the one-eyed assassin of 
Firestarter) to a homage to fellow hor- 
ror fiction writer Michael McDowell in 
a glimpse of the female were-alligator 
from his six-volume novel, Blackwater. 

The book was written sequential- 
ly, from start to finish, with the writers 
assigning each other sections, each one 
picking up where the other had left 
off. These self-assignments did not de- 
pend upon character or setting, or even 
chapters or subchapters. 

STRAUB: "It was totally at ran- 
dom. When one of us took it, usually 
he went on until he reached a point at 
which he was comfortable dropping it. 
So we pretty much ignored our assign- 
ments and went on until a natural 
break. By and large, we started off 


"It was a little 
bit like playing 
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what he had 
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would send the 
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writing it rigidly, and ended up doing 
it instinctively, which was by far the 
better of the two ways." 

Pages were exchanged electronical- 
ly, by telephone modem communica- 
tion between their respective word 
processors. 

KING: "It was a little bit like play- 
ing tennis. He would send what he had 
done, and then I would work for three 
or four weeks and send the stuff back 
to him. And I really enjoyed the pro- 
cess— partly because writers are so 
lazy. It was wonderful; the book 
would grow wilhout me doing any- 
thing. But it was also a little bit like 
the old days, when I got the Saturday 
Evening Post with its serial stories. 
When Peter said he was going to send 
something, and I would get excited 
because I was going to get to read 
some more of the story." 

Not until the book was completed 
did either writer revise or edit what the 
other had written. 

STRAUB: "I think we both must 
have been a little touchy about that. 
Anyway, we accepted whatever the 
other guy did until the book was done. 
Then, in the final editing, we each 
took a free hand with the other's stuff. 
And there were times when I wished 
we could have done the whole book 
like that, because it was a wonderful 
and profound experience, and some- 
thing very few writers ever get the 
chance to have. It's like having an 
X ray of someone's mind when you 
review his material that way." 

The book as finally written rep- 
resents approximately one fourth of the 
original conception. 

KING: "The problems with The 
Talisman were always problems of 
length. The book had been conceived 
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as a 'get it and bring it back' story, as 
opposed to The Lord of the Rings, 
which is a 'take it and get rid of it' 
story. But we began to realize that we 
had only mapped out half of the book 
— that is to say, we had mapped about 
to the point where Jack gets it, and we 
had left bringing it back to another 
planning session. Except that by No- 
vember of 1982, we already had some- 
thing like six hundred pages of copy. 
So we're sitting and looking at each 
other, saying, 'We've got to do some- 
thing.' We kicked around a lot of 
ideas, because there were lots of inci- 
dents that we had talked about for the 
way back, and there were incidents we 
had planned for the way out that we 
hadn't got to yet, and we started realiz- 
ing that this was going to be long." 


STRAUB: "It would have been a 
four-thousand-page novel, and Steve 
and I would both be dead, if we were 
still trying to write that thing!" 

On Thanksgiving of 1982, the two 
families met in Boston at the Long 
Wharf Marriott. That night, after their 
wives and children had gone to bed, 
Straub and King stayed up drinking 
and undertook "the great Thanksgiving 
putsch," in which the book was radi- 
cally streamlined to its published struc- 
ture and length. 

KING: "It must have been about 
midnight. We were sitting in a bar, 
talking things over, and we both had 
too much to drink. I got up and went 
to the bathroom, and as I was standing 
there, I thought to myself, 'Suppose 
they get it, and the evil side pretty 


much falls apart, and they just ride 
back home in a limo?' So I went back 
to Peter and I said, 'I had this idea 
while I was pissing . . 

STRAUB: "Yeah, that's what he 
did. He went to the can, and when he 
came back, he told me his idea. It was 
brilliant, and it was right. And then we 
talked about how we could end the 
book, it took form very quicky — and 
in a manner that was emotionally very 
moving for me. We began to see the 
ending. The way I saw it, as we jointly 
blocked it out, was a series of very 
brightly painted panels, like a series of 
tapestries, that had big, simple state- 
ments on them. And because of the 
simplicity of it all, the effect, I 
thought, was overwhelming." 

The Talisman begins on September 
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15, 1981, as a boy named Jack Sawyer 
stands on Arcadia Beach on the sea- 
coast of New Hampshire, "where the 
water and land come together. ... He 
was twelve years old and tall for his 
age. The sea-breeze swept back his 
brown hair, probably too long, from a 
fine, clear brow. . . . His life seemed as 
shifting, as uncontrolled, as the heav- 
ing water before him." Although at 
first he merely senses something 
ominous. Jack Sawyer will soon set out 
on an epic quest — a long walk from 
coast to coast — whose outcome may 
dictate the fate of this earth . . . and of 
other lands as well. 

Jack has been brought to Arcadia 
Beach by his mother, Lily Cavanaugh, 
"queen of two decades' worth of B 
movies." Dying of cancer, she has 
abruptly closed their house on Rodeo 
Drive in Los Angeles — first to rent an 
apartment on Cental Park West, then 
to retreat even further to a quiet resort 
hotel, the Alhambra Inn, on tf]£ New 
Hampshire coast. Upon their arrival. 
Jack thinks he sees a rainbow over the 
hotel's gambrel roof: "A sign of sorts, a 
promise of better things. But there had 
been no rainbow." His mother's condi- 
tion only worsens, sped on by the 
hounding of his late father's greedy, 
scheming business partner, Morgan 
Sloat, who seems intent upon draining 
Lily not only of her money, but of her 
life. Only the rainbow dreams of an 
Oz-like land offer hope for Jack and 
his mother. 

The great American novel of boy- 
hood, Mark Twain's The Adventures 
of Huckleberry Finn (first published in 
1884, exactly one hundred years before 
The Talisman), - ends with Huck 
pointed west, ready to "light out for 
the Territory" he had sought, but never 
found, in his travels with Nigger Jim 
down the Mississippi. Jack Sawyer, 
who will take that westward journey, 
is an amalgam of such fictional boy- 
hood adventurers, at once steeped in 
their traditions and yet wholly mod- 
ern. (He may be named Sawyer, but 
we are told at the outset that 'Uncle 
Tommy was dead.") 

In a deserted fun-fair on Arcadia 
Beach, Jack finds his own Nigger Jim — 
the aged but ageless Speedy Parker, 
who dubs him 'Travellin' Jack," the 
very nickname given him by his late 
father. Prefigured by Dick Hallorann 
of The Shining and Bud Copeland of 
Shadowland, Speedy Parker is the 
gateway to a wilderness of instinct and 
primitive terror that Jack must con- 
front. He reveals that the daydreams 


of Jack's youth are real: that, with a 
drink of juice from a cheap wine bot- 
tle, Jack may "flip" — catapult himself 
into another world called "the Terri- 
tories," an "innately good" land 
enmeshed in a medieval, agrarian past 
. . . the time-honored realm immortal- 
ized in C.S. Lewis's "Narnia" books 
and so many other classics of fantasy. 
A journey through that world. Jack 
learns, will lead to something called 
the Talisman — the sole hope for his 
mother's survival. 

KING: "I got really excited about 
the idea of the book, the way I always 
do when I think that I have really dis- 
covered something that's brand-new, 
that no one has ever done before. And 
then, of course, comes the let-down — 
in this case, reading the Oz stories to 
my son Owen, and realizing that Frank 
Baum had used the notion of 'flipping' 
to a different world years ago. But we 
had a lot of fun with that idea, and it 
was, I think, a real piece of craft. That 
was one of the advantages of working 
with Peter: everything tended more in 
the direction of actually crafting a 
book, rather than this sort of white 
heat experience that I have always felt 
with my books — with the exception of 
The Dead Zone — where they seem just 
almost to form themselves." 

The dualities implicit in King's first 
epic quest novel. The Stand, and in 
Straub's magical hall of mirrors, 
Shadowland, are made explicit in The 
Talisman. The Territories are a parallel 
world in the truest sense: people, 
places, events are duplicated there and 
reflect back upon us, though cause and 
effect are seemingly displaced. Thus, 
World War Two may have originated 
in a Territories palace revolt, while 
nuclear testing in Nevada and Utah 
may have rendered the western realms 
of the Territories into the ravaged, 
apocalyptic "Blasted Lands." 

Jack finds that most people have a 
mirror image — a "Twinner" — in the 
Territories. His mother, the B-movie 
queen, is twinned with Laura DeLoes- 
sian, the literal Queen of that fantastic 
otherland, now fallen prey to a strange 
sleeping sickness. The evil Morgan 
Sloat — as slothful and bloated as his 
name implies — is doubled by Morgan 
of Orris, clubfooted pretender to the 
Territories' throne. But Jack Sawyer 
has no alternate self; his Twinner, who 
died in infancy, was called Jason — 
harkening not only to the mythic quest 
for the talismanic Golden Fleece, but 
soon revealed as the Territories' name 
for Jesus. Although Jason was mur- 
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dered in his sleep by Morgan, he lives 
again in Jack. ("Guys like Jason had a 
way of coming back," Jack realizes.) 
His Jason side is the embodiment of the 
classical heroic mythology that King 
and Straub evoke throughout The 
Talisman. 

KING: "It's a very mythic book. 
To me, the most wonderful thing 
about it is how eighteenth and nine- 
teenth century the book is in terms of 
storytelling, and also in terms of the 
effort to create large archetypes. 

"We were interested in the concept 
of the hero in literature. We talked 
about the hero in terms of the quest, 
the mythicization of the hero, and the 
return of the hero to a lesser being 
when the quest is completed. Huckle- 
berry Finn is a picaresque novel that 
doesn't have a specific object for its 
quest, so we focused instead on things 
like the story of Jesus, the story of 
King Arthur, Sir Gawain and the 
Green Knight. We talked about those 
things, and when we wrote the book, 
it filtered down like sediment." 

Clearly The Talisman is not the 
horror novel that many readers may 
have expected of the collaborators. 
Straub hopes that the book will help 
dispel the typecasting attached to their 
names. 

STRAUB: "If Steve wrote a love 
story, the publishers would advertise it 
as 'a love story by the master of hor- 
ror.' The reputation of being a horror 
writer is like wearing a long coat; it 
spreads out behind you and never 
quite catches up. I don't see anything 
wrong with it. People need convenient 
slots in their brains in which they can 
fit you. And I don't think people will 
care much if they read the novel and 
find it exciting or beautiful or moving 
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but not a conventional horror novel." 

Although the book quotes both 
Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn, it 
is less a conscious evocation of Mark 
Twain than a reader might suspect. 

STRAUB: "Twain was on our 
minds at the start, but the finished 
book suggests that our efforts were 
more conscious than they really were. I 
do know that we had Tom Sawyer in 
mind when we named Jack; but we 
really didn't have Twain on our minds 
during the whole term of the book." 

Jack Sawyer is not the only char- 
acter named with intent. His fictitious 
aunt, Helen Vaughan, has her name- 
sake in Arthur Machen's "The Great 
God Pan"; and two less pleasant char- 
acters, Smokey Updike and Sunlight 
Gardener, were named— with tongue 


firmly in cheek — after John Updike and 
John Gardner, two writers lionized by 
the critical establishment that has so 
often discounted horror and fantasy 
fiction. 

During the writing of The 
Talisman, King read everything that 
Twain wrote about Huck Finn and 
Tom Sawyer. 

KING; "Every thing — and he wrote 
a lot. A lot of it was to pay for his house, 
and a lot of it wasn't too good, but I 
read it all — you know, like Tom Sawyer 
Abroad and Tom Sawyer, Private 
Detective. But there isn't much of Twain 
in The Talisman. There is never a feel- 
ing of Huck looking around at the world 
and saying, 'My, this sure is fine.' Jack is 
never glad to be going. Most of what he 
sees does not cause his heart to rise up. 


The only time that he feels really good 
about his trip, it seems to me, is during a 
couple of his experiences in the Terri- 
tories, when he is overwhelmed with 
beauty and good feeling." 

The Talisman does consciously in- 
voke Leslie Fiedler's controversial 
essay, "Come Back to the Raft Ag'in, 
Huck Honey!", which first explored the 
tense undercurrent of homosexuality in 
Huckleberry Finn and other classic 
American novels. 

STRAUB: "Partly that material is 
- there because we both felt that we were 
treading dangerously close to writing a 
juvenile, and we wanted to make sure 
that it wasn't like Walt Disney, so we 
wanted to put in a number of raw, 
overtly sexual, shocking things. And we 
stumbled into that vein while working 
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on the outline. So it's there as a thematic 
motif, but it shouldn't in any sense be 
taken as any reflection on the matter 
of homosexuality." 

The healing of Jack's mother is not 
the sole purpose of the boy's quest; the 
implicit mother figure of The Talisman 
is Mother Earth, defiled by the cancer- 
like spread of modern civilization. 
Morgan Sloat, upon learning the secret 
of the Territories, has sought to bend 
its people and its land to his will. He 
has imported the black magic of 
modern technology, including auto- 
matic weapons and explosives; more 
important, he has infected the land and 
its people with the diseased world-view 
of sterile rationality. The romance and 
enchantment of the Territories are 
waning as rapidly as the health of its 
sleeping Queen; Sloat and the cancer- 
ous engines of "progress" are super- 
seding the old wisdoms, the intimacies 
between humanity and its environ- 
ment. The dark side, the writers make 
-clear, is modern America, vfhere 
"Tra veilin' Jack" must live at the edge 
of civilization, surviving in the 
nomadic subsociety of what King calls 
"Reagan's America": 'The ebb and flow 
of an underclass, the dregs of society, 
the roadies who are put upon by other 
people, the unhomed and homeless 
drifting just below everybody's sight." 

STRAUB: "What Steve describes 
as 'Reagan's America' is almost implicit 
in the elements we assembled for the 
book. The book does seem to be about 
the death of the land, the terrible 
poisoning of the land. It is, among 
other things, definitely antinuclear. 

"When I think about The Talisman, 
I have to gaze across this corpse- 
littered landscape, full of blood and 
body parts. But even though the book 
is filled with the sound of gunfire and 
the rattle of drums, I think it's also 
filled with warmth and affection. It's a 
very tender book, much more tender 
than anyone would have expected." 

How does The Talisman fit in 
with other King and Straub novels? 

KING: "As Casey Stengel used to 
say, you've got to put an asterisk by it." 

STRAUB: "The fact that we were 
writing such a long book, spending so 
much time on individual episodes, 
forced a kind of simplicity of narration 
on me that I would not otherwise have 
had. It's much simpler than the things I 
normally do — that is, it is not com- 
piled in fragments from a bunch of 
seemingly unrelated stories, which is 
the way I tend to write. Because Steve 
was my collaborator, it is much more 


' open-hearted. I think you can find 
warmth and generosity in my books, 
but not normally expressed so plainly. 
It probably includes the same neuroses 
as my other books, but since I don't 
know what they are, I can't identify 
them. I do know that I learned a tre- 
mendous amount from it; and maybe 
its influence will show up in my later 
work." 

KING: "With the exception of 
Julia, Peter's had an interest in boys 
who were growing up through all of 
his books — and with a boy's education. 
And this book is about a boy's educa- 
tion in a number of different ways. I 
think that it also deals with a conflict 
of lifestyles that we all know too well 
— the lifestyle of the boy who is brought 
up to do good, and that of the boy who 
is brought up to make money." 

STRAUB: "It seems a little bit 
closer to Steve's center, in that he 
writes more about children than I do, 
and this is a really good book about a 
kid. There are certain Oedipal streams 
in the writing that each of us have 
done, to which this is a kind of sum- 
mation. It is a monumentally Oedipal 
novel, although I only realized that 
months after it was done." 

KING: "It's about children who 
have power. It's about story. It seemed 
in so many ways to be a sort of sport, 
and yet the idea has been with me now 
for about twenty years, so obviously 
it's important to me. 

"I don't know what the critics are 
going to make of it. When we started 
the project, I thought that, critically, 
we would be destroyed. I don't know 
if that's true any longer, because I 
think the book is strong. But one 
bellwether is that, in their 'Best and 
Worst of the Year' article, People 
magazine put Christine and Floating 
Dragon in the same little review in 
their 'Worst' section and said, 'Watch 
out for these guys, they have written 
two of the worst novels of 1983 on 
their own, and in 1984, they are team- 
ing up to do a book together.' You 
have to say to yourself that the critics 
are not going to be your friends, 
because this sort of collaboration looks 
like a project that is guaranteed to 
make money — and with the added fact 
that Steven Spielberg has the film 
rights, it will be even worse, because 
then the critics have his name to throw 
around. 

"I think that people will like the 
book, but that it's going to be like E. T. 
or some of the other things Spielberg 
has done lately, where it must prove 


itself all over again simply because our 
previous books have been so success- 
ful. In any other field, that sort of 
standard doesn'l hold true; in fields 
other than the arts, if some guy does 
something again and again, you say 
that he is good, and the surprise is not 
that he had done something right — the 
surprise would occur if he did some- 
thing wrong. But in our field, if you 
are popular and good at what you do, 
the more you succeed, the more you 
must prove youself. People tend to 
think, 'Well, pretty soon he's going to 
stop working hard and start jacking 
off.' What this reflects more than any- 
thing else is an assumption from the 
critic's mind about what he would do if 
he were writing this stuff, which is 
something on the level of, 'As soon as I 
had enough money, I would just sit 
back and every once in a while sort of 
reach in my head for a little mind-snot 
and spread it on a few pages and make 
another bundle of money.' 

"In other words, the mind-set is 
that this stuff really doesn't matter. 
Well, fuck that; rightly or wrongly. I'd 
like to believe that what we're doing 
is important." 

Although speculation is inevitable 
about whether the writers intend to 
work together again, there are no cur- 
rent plans for a sequel to The Talisman 
or, indeed, a further collaboration 

— although King will revisit the Terri- 
tories in a novel entitled The Eyes of 
the Dragon. 

STRAUB: "I think that Steve and I 
are happy enough to be finished with 
this one. It was an enormous effort 

— and only part of it had to do with 
the nature of collaborations. There 
were problems of a kind that you nor- 
mally don't have in writing a book, 
because there were two visions from 
two extremely strong-headed people, 
and sometimes the visions didn't 
match. I don't think it's likely that we'll 
do another, and it's a pity, in a way. 
But in another way, it's not a pity, 
because it was extremely wearing and 
often took things; from me that I don't 
think that I was prepared to give." 

KING: "It was a very fortuitous 
thing. Maybe it won't ever happen 
again. When we said that we were go- 
ing to do it, a lot of people said that 
all we would do is break up a friend- 
ship. But we didn't; and I think that 
we have a book that we're both very 
proud of. 

"Anyway [smiling], Peter gave 
back the dirty photos he took in the 
motel, so everything's okay now." |0 
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There’s oldies in the ozone . . . and death in the air. 


ake's black Trans Am gobbled up Highway 
15 at eighty-eight per. 

"How about 'Tull the Digger'?" Jake shouted 
over the din of the radio from the pilot side. The 
car's QuatraVox Box sound system was pumping out 
"All Down the Line" by the Stones, real cruising 
music — and with the moonroof open the tune was 
barely more than bass notes, thanks to the slip- 
stream of hot desert air blasting through the car and 
deadening our ears. Our imaginations filled in the 
unheard guitar riffs while our memories did the same 
for the lyrics. 

"Wrong!" I yelled back. It was a good idea to 
stick to monosyllables for comprehension's sake. 
"That sounds too much like 'Tull the Nigger'; it'd 
make people hostile if they heard it on the radio." I 
watched the green LEDs of the stereo's power 
booster jump in the dark. "'Cruise Blues,'" I offered, 
snatching inspiration from what writers called Real 
Life. 

"Nah!" Jake always denied suggestions with Lud- 
dite swiftness; it gave him more time to scare up a 
rational reason for the denial; "That sounds too 
much like a Navy drinking song; you know — crew's 
blues. And it's too wimpy. Keep thinking." 

"'Untitled Soulful Surefire Hit Single Blues.'" 

"Don't be an asshole, Lester." 

"Okay, okay . . let me masticate this mentally 
for a moment, bwana." I was beginning to think 
Jake was soliciting my suggestions for the sole pur- 


pose of shooting them down, so I let him stew a bit. ^ 
Not maliciously, understand — this was just one of 
those lull periods you hit during a long haul on the 
road with nothing to do. 

"Live With Me" commenced; some deejay back 
in Los Angeles was on a Stones binge tonight. Jake 
lost himself in the chugging beat, and the Trans 
Am's needle made a tentative introduction to the 
century mark. The sleek gas hog was one of the few 
extravagances I'd known Jake to permit himself. 
Macho phallic fun. It had actually been a gift from 
Jake's father — the only such gift ever accepted, given 
on the occasion of Jake's leavetaking from the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. That's right, a present for quit- 
ting school. Jake's father was the original self-made 
man, and preferred the idea of his only son whittling 
out a place for himself on the music club circuit to 
the passive purchase of a dull career via the college 
route. 

The sun had set on LA a while back, and some- 
where in front of us was the golden sky-glow of Las 
Vegas. I reached back for the beer cooler and racked 
my knuckles on the steel edge of Jake's guitar case 
for the fifth or. sixth time that evening. I held my 
fingers against the chilled can for a second before 
popping the top and sucking the foam away. We'd 
been pounding the trail long enough for the over- 
cranked stereo to start giving me a headache, but I 
could stand it for five more minutes. I told myself 
that every four minutes or so. 

a 
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The jetwash of warm air blitzing through our 
open car was stingingly fresh, filtered to purity by 
the sand and scrub surrounding us. There is no sen- 
sation quite so exhilarating as bulleting through the 
desert night like some low-flying X-15, with all vents 
cocked open, a cold beer tucked into your crotch, 
and Uncle Mick and Company thumping time while 
the landscape scoots by. Our payload was band ord- 
nance; somewhere beneath Jake's Gibson six-string 
was my own Rickenbacker bass, stereo-wired. We 
had mobilized with flight-scramble speed and were 
cutting impressive time. It would be tight: We had to 
be set up and playing for a weekend Vegas lounge 
crowd in another two hours, but for now we were 
entitled to be smug. 

Rudy's phone call had set our plans just over 
three hours ago: "Jake, get your buns up here by the 
witching hour and you've got a gig." Rudy's style 
didn't admit of social niceties like hello. 

Jake had just crawled from his hide-a-bed, and 
his characteristic answer was fuzzy with sleep. "No 
shit?" 

, "Alfie got clobbered. Some kinda virus. He 
drinks anything but water and it comes flying out of 
one end or the other in Olympic time. We need a 
sub who can crank out our repertoire and do heavy- 
metal chops and solo fills that go beyond fingers 
raping a fretboard or eight-bar sustains ..." 

"Yeah, I got the program," said Jake. "But why 
me? I mean, there must be fifty or sixty dudes in 
Vegas who can — " 

"Hey, I thought I'd toss you a favor, Ace. I 
don't have time to screw around. Yes or no?" 

"How much?" Jake could always do business in 
his sleep. 

"Your cut is two hundred." 

"Hell, Rudy, the gas for the trip'll run over forty!" 

"You want it or don't you?" 

Abruptly, Jake stared at me. I was slouched 
over the breakfast bar of our apartment, choking 
down recycled coffee. In two minutes I'd find a dead 
roach in the dregs and make a fresh pot. Right then 
I was trying to guess Rudy's end of the argument. 
Jake quibbling over money? We were stony. 

"Cut Lester in for a quarter," Jake said calmly, 
"and we'll be there in time for the sound check." 

I overheard what Rudy yelled next just fine; 
Jake held the receiver away from his ear: "We 
already got a bass player!” 

"Correction. You already have a novice bass 
player. Leroy listens to too goddamn much Foreigner 
and you know it. Your stage act suffers because he 
only plays one string. Give him the night off to pick 
up women." 

"But that's another two hundred — " 

"Yes or no, Rudy? Lester needs the cash worse 
than Leroy ever will." Leroy's dad was into computer 
keyboard manufacture, and had a well-developed 
sense of family responsiblity. Jake and I, yesterday. 


had been matching quarters to see which of us 
would have to take up mugging Social Security re- 
cipients just to meet our outrageous monthly rent. 

I didn't have to hear any more, because Jake 
smiled and nodded to himself. He and Rudy went all 
the way back to a cheezoid garage band called Ab- 
duction; Rudy's gesture was something more than a 
personal debt kickback and something less than 
charity. I figured it was the muse Euterpe, looking 
out for Jake the way she always had. Or maybe 
Polyhymnia. Either way, Jake never found a leap of 
faith in the face of impending catastrophe as difficult 
as I still did. He knew food wou d turn up as need- 
ed, and that our rent would always come from 
somewhere at the last minute. I wished I could learn 
the trick that made him so confident. 

So there we were, with the cld two-lane b.t. all 
to our lonesomes, with one more precarious month 
of life accounted for, a full tank and a full ice chest 
and no problems . . . except one. Jake could not 
think of a catchy title for his newest goddamn song, 
a sweet, slow blues lick he had composed the day 
after his twenty-eighth birthday aind had been refin- 
ing for two months until it was like mead for the 
ears. 

"How about 'Sweet and Slow'?" I said, turning 
reverie into reality. 

"Sounds like a fucking song." The set of his jaw 
said he'd know the right title when he heard it. 

LA was dwindling out of reception range behind 
us; the rambling patter of the deejay was phasing in 
and out in two-minute cycles. Then the intro to a 
Styx tune blared forth, and Jake screamed in mock 
agony, "Aaaaghh! Automatic dial turner!" He in- 
stantly twiddled the knob. We both laughed. 

Jake had developed this ground rule in order to 
keep radio listening sane. The two LA stations he 
favored were close together on the FM band — 
KPLA was a millimeter past true 96.2, and the more 
rigidly playlisted KORC (originally a pure pop sta- 
tion, as in "pop goes the KORC") sat next door at 
97.4. Whenever a deejay got tiresome or the hot- 
rod-shop-and-dragway ads came on, Jake would flip 
to the neighboring station. There were a select elite 
of rock groups dubbed Automatic Dial Turners who 
got the same treatment — Styx, Boston, Rush, Molly 
Hatchet, most of the bands on the A&M label, and 
all of the head-bangers of the 'Gasm or AC/DC ilk. 
Flip! The radio hooked to the QuatraVox was too 
advanced to have push buttons, but Jake's fingers 
knew the precise tuning distance between frequencies 
the way they knew how not to get lost amid the 
frets during a chaotically fast improvisational solo. 
The only subtlety of which those fingers were 
incapable was making standard blues-stroking 
dull — and God, was I ever thankful for that blessing. 

As for the stuff on the radio, I usually tap my 
foot but prefer the mid-fifties to mid-sixties 
discography. That's where you pick up those essen- 
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"Desert's full of 
dust devils 
and coyotes," 
said Jake. 

"And tumbleweeds. 
And ugly birds." 


tial twelve-bar blues phrases, the flat thirds and 
sevenths for the melody lines, and the groundwork 
laid by the acoustic bass for my trusty Ricken- 
backer. But I enjoy the rock-and-roll end, too; I'm 
the only Marketts fan I know of. 

With awesome reaction time, Jake flipped back- 
ward from KORC to KPLA, which was spinning a 
Doors oldie, "Five to One." Something strafed quick- 
ly past between the two stations — I didn't hear 
enough to identify a tune. "Hey, you just passed 
something else," I said, unnecessarily. 

"Nothing," said Jake, eyes front. The road 
streaked beneath us. "Maybe a rural station — a lot of 
these burgs off the highway have low-wattage after- 
sunset country stations. Or maybe we're picking up 
Vegas." The idea of getting within reception range of 
our target pleased him. 

"Turn it back. Let's see what it was." 

"Aw, don't interrupt Jim Morrison, man," he 
said with an annoyed grimace. 

Suddenly the Trans Am slewed wide into the 
opposite lane with the frightening drag of a high- 
speed course change. I caught a flash of Jake crank- 
ing the wheel hard, mouth open, and of a darting 
brown shape whose eyes threw back our headlights 
during that one second we both stopped breathing. 

"Jesus! What the hell was — " 

"Coyote, man." Jake was shaken and panting. 
We soared out of the looping path we'd taken, and 
both got facefuls of whirling grit from a dust devil 
we didn't have time to avoid. For an instant we were 
in the eye of the vortex, and Jake yelled "Shit!" as 
sand covered every Ting and drifted down our col- 
lars. His attention was locked to the oncoming road 
in anticipation of a third surprise. Our speed dipped 
below seventy for the first time that night. KPLA 
crackled with static. 

I rubbed sand out of my eyes with a groan, and 
felt it sprinkle down from my hair. 

"Fucking coyote," Jake said, his tone neutralized 
by shock. "Jeez." I was about to ask him if he 
wanted to pull over for a minute when he seemed to 
exhale heavily and come back to normal. He tasted 
his beer, and, getting a mud-pie flavor, chucked the 
can out the window. "Damn it. Crack us some fresh, 
huh, Lester?" Stability was restored. 

"Did we hit him?" I said, still not sure what had 
happened. I fished two iced cans from the cooler. 


"No." He blew off a squirt of adrenalin like an 
exhausted jogger. "Whooo, God!" Our road speed 
began to climb again. "See if you can bring the radio 
back." 

I'd never seen one of those miniature tornadoes 
at night before, and told Jake so while I tuned. 

I remembered the faint mystery station between 
KORC and KPLA, and hunted for it. 

"Desert's full of dust devils and coyotes," said 
Jake. "And tumbleweeds. And ugly birds. Hey, get 
KPLA back." 

"Keep your pants on a second," I said. The 
frequency was so skinny I had to zero in on it 
pendulum-style, but I finally pegged it. Fuzzy, and 
growing stronger; some sort of primal rockabilly 
performer who wanted wanderin' Wanda to wander 
back home to me in a Presley drawl. From what I 
could hear, the guy's backups were pretty fair clones 
of the Jordanaires. The song died with a flourish and 
was followed by a girl group (Me, sexist? That's 
what they're still called in the industry - "girl 
groups." Kiss of death) belting out something called 
"Glory Oscy," about a girl named Glory and a guy 
. . . well, I knew this one by heart even though I'd 
never heard it before. 

"Come on, Lester, you got your fix," Jake said, 
turning to KPLA. In an eighth of a second he iden- 
tified the bridge from "Spank Your Thang" and 
flipped to KORC, where he ran head-on into Van 
Halen's crappy cover version of the Roy Orbison 
classic, "Pretty WonAn." He gnashed his teeth. 
"Damn! A double-dial-turner! See what you did, 
Lester, you jinxed the goddamn thing!" 

"Then put it back. I didn't get the call letters of 
that third station." 

"You put it back. You're the oldies fan." He was 
cranky now. He crushed his empty one-handed and 
pitched it behind his seat. "We still haven't got a title 
for the song, Lester. We're almost to the state line." 
His lower lip was stuck out petulantly, and it looked 
comical. 

"'No Deposit, No Return Blues.'" I covered my 
grin with a pull from my own beer. 

"How juvenile," he said in such a serious tone 
that I cracked up completely. He ignored that and 
wrinkled his upper lip at the radio. "Hell, I can't find 
it. You try." 

"It's all in the fingering, m'boy," I said in a pass- 
able W.C. Fields. But it took me a whole minute to 
relocate the third station, and when I found it, a 
jock was running his lines: . . . venerable Elvis, 
‘Glory Oscy' from yours and mine, the Bouffants, 
and Buddy Holly's ‘Tia Maria' . . . 

"I like your idea of calling it 'Something-or-other 
Blues," Jake interrupted. "But what? How about 
'Lonewolf Blues'?" 

"Wait a minute, quiet!" I waved my hand to 
shut him up but the mystery station picked that mo- 
ment to phase out again. Dead silence. I ran the 
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pointer all the way back to KPLA, then across. 
More nothing. 

"Well, what?" Jake took both hands off the 
wheel to exaggerate his shrug. 

"Must've heard it wrong," I muttered. "Damn!" 

He was clearly short on patience now. "Heard 
what?!" 

"Guy just said . . . well. Buddy Holly never did 
any song called 'Tia Maria.'" 

"To your knowledge. So you're wrong. I was 
wrong once. A long time ago — " 

"No, no way. He never did it, Jake. And this 
jock also said the Bouffants. The Bouffants were on 
Rooster Records. They went out of business . . . 
Christ, before 1963." 

"So what? They reformed." 

I shook my head. "Not unless two out of three 
of them just rose from the dead." The facts came 
back to me. Bus wreck, late 1962, a bad bridge and 
a Minnesota blizzard. Two of the female trio had 
died when the bus nosedove into a frozen creek. 

"Somebody borrowed the name, Lester." Jake 
liked to rag me about my weakness for oldies, and 
the scholarly approach with which I filed them in 
my head. 

1 hadn't heard either song clearly enough to 
make a positive ID. "What about Buddy Holly?" I 
said after half a mile. 

"A fake. There's only a thousand Holly imi- 
tators making the club rounds, along with a thou- 
sand Elvises. Rain does the Beatles; Strange Daze 
does the Doors. Or maybe it's a made-up Holly 
song, you know, like the ones in that movie. Like 
'Cindy Lou' was." 

I had sat through The Buddy Holly Story fifteen 
times, and I knew two things about it: Gary Busey's 
performance as Holly was astonishing, even if the 
plot was dumb, and there was no song called "Tia 
Maria." No maybes. "Maybe you're right," I said, 
mostly to shut Jake up. I'd just have to find the 
bloody frequency again and investigate. 

But Jake pressed onward. "Or maybe it's from 
that disc that MCA released last year — the demos 
Holly cut in New Mexico in '56. The album you 
wore out our stylus on. Come on, Lester, admit 
you're wrong!" 

"It's not on the album, Jake!" My hands 
gathered air in front of me as though I was hefting a 
double armload of Jake's bullshit. I was in the dark 
and it bugged me. 

"You're right, actually. I know because you 
played the goddamned album so much I know it in- 
side out." My fists closed methodically and he said, 
"Okay, okay, truce. So what do you think of 'Lone- 
wolf Blues'?" 

I mulled it over; it wasn't that bad. "Sounds 
kind of Hoyt A>$.ton-ish. Too many 'wolfs' in blues 
songs for my palate. Maybe that's natural — the 
music lopes along, it's heavy on alienation or rejec- 


tion, it's slow and cool but it can tear you apart, 
too. Real hobo music, raw and urgent, but not at all 
in a hurry because it doesn't have to be ... if you 
get my drift." I think we were bolh surprised at what 
had just dropped out of my mouth, but I added, "I 
think if you can encompass that eeling in your title, 
you'll have it." 

“Hobo music?" Jake said histrionically. He knew 
I was still worrying the Holly conundrum in my head. 

I put on my snide face and said, "Or why don't 
we just call it 'Wash and Wear Wolf'?" We both got a 
giggle out of that, slopping our beers. I bent back to 
the radio again, tracking the dial to the left until I 
skipped across something noisy and electric - some 
really psychotic lead-guitar riffs done by somebody 
with octopus dexterity. We both shut up to listen. It 
sounded like permutated Hendrix. Or maybe, fol- 
lowing Jake's earlier thought chain, it was Hendrix 
mimic Randy Hansen, or one of his thousand clones. 
Either way, the work piling out of the QuatraVox 
was impressive. I saw Jake's lips whistle in a kind of 
sobered reverence. 

We were back on the mystery station, and now 
the throaty voice of the deejay was copying through 
as clear as a Malibu sunset — you're hooked into 
KXKVI and goes without sayin to those that knows 
that Jimi has just given us his rendition of "Battle 
Banner"— 

"Wait a minute! Hendrix "I've never heard of a 
never did a song called station with five call 
'Battle Ban — "' letters befo — " 

We paused off at the same time and looked 
from each other to the dashboard grill, smallest of 
the QuatraVox speakers . . . nearly daring something 
else new to come out. 

A glowing green highway sign flashed past us 
on the right: LAS VEGAS 15 mi./ 24 km. 

"Jesus, I think we lost it again." Jake spun the 
dial between KORC and KPLA and got ghostly 
shadow tunes and static from both. Nothing be- 
tween. "You found it, Lester: try again. If you catch 
it I'll pull over so we can stop and listen without the 
wind noise ..." 

I knew how Jake idolized Hendrix, so I spared 
him the speech I'd prepared in order to avenge my 
Buddy Holly fixation. I searched for KXKVI instead. 
A few more dead miles blew underneath the Trans 
Am; thousands of white highway stripes dashed out 
from between our tailpipes like tracer bullets. I 
thought of the raggedy-assed coyote we'd almost 
vaporized earlier. What the hell had he been doing 
bopping around in the middle of this big, dead sand- 
box— if not for the purpose of providing us with in- 
spiration? That was how Jake would've viewed it. 
Hell, he regularly expected these sorts of things to 
happen! "How about a coyote instead of a wolf?" I 
said. '"Lone Coyote Blues.'" 

Jake denied his automatic denial mechanism. 
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"Not bad, Watson. Needs to be more alienated. How 
about 'Lonesome Coyote Blues'? How's that grab 
ya 7" 

"Maybe, baby." It sounded right for the nonce. 

"Toss me another beer, would'ya, Lester?" The 
fringes of civilization were within our sights. We were 
breasting a slow upgrade in the road, marrying up 
with the two-thousand-foot elevation of the West's 


feet. I looked like a mummy caught in a white can- 
vas spiderweb. I took Rudy's word for it that there 
was an aluminum brace immobilizing my head. I 
asked for something to drink and a good-looking 
middle-aged nurse said no liquids and rolled a 
lemon-flavored swab across my tongue. I was very 
nearly the hospital's first victim of moisture 
euphoria. 



gambling mecca. Over the hump to Vegas. I was still 
trying to relocate KXKVI. "Take that friggin' hill, Mc- 
Cluskey!" Jake shouted into the wind, and laid the 
pedal down in order to pass a mobile-home rig that 
was crutching up the hill just ahead of us. 

We both turned to grab for the beer cooler at 
the same time. Jake was always impatient. I was the 
first to glance ahead and see the blazing highbeams 
of the Safeway Express nailing us, dead bang. Our 
third surprise of the night. 

"Oh, holy — !!" 

The last thing I felt was the slam of impact as 
Jake's beloved Trans Am lurched into a billion pieces 
all around us. They really aren't built very well. 

W hen my eyes slitted open the first thing I 
saw was Rudy's lopsided pachuco pompa- 
dour. He was staring at me the way he 
might at the steaming remains of a steer hit by a 
freight train, but there was a hopeful glimmer in his 
dark eyes, and the makings of his ready grin were in 
place to greet me. Then I saw glaring white light, 
and all the hoses darting in and out of me, and the 
beeping machines, and my eyes rolled ceilingward 
and I didn't see anything else for two more days. 

Sensation — mostly pain — hammered in the next 
time 1 woke up. I was in traction, and chunky casts 
ran from the underside of my chin to the soles of my 


"I might have a little trouble playing 'Boomtown 
Shuffle' tonight, Rudy," I croaked, and regretted if. 
My face was not mobile nor healed enough to smile. 

"That club date was fifteen days ago, my man." 
He shook his head slowly from side to side. "We 
didn't know if you were going to make it ..." 

Thud. Thud. "Who says I made it?" Ouch. 

He lowered his voice. "I don't think these medi- 
cos are sure, Lester. That's why this joint looks like 
Frankenstein's West. They almost didn't let me or 
Leroy or Texas come in." 

"What about Jake, Rudy?" 

His mouth tightened. Then he gave it to me as 
the driver of the huge Kenworth truck and trailer 
had given it to him. 

A veteran eighteen-wheel cowboy with several 
safe-driving citations, he, too, had been fooling with 
his radio when he looked up, saw Jake's Trans Am 
straying well over the line, and tried to evade. There 
had been no time or ditching room. The chromed 
steel crash bumper and the highballing tonnage be- 
hind it had instantaneously compressed the left side 
of the Trans Am into one-third the size before drop- 
kicking the whole car backward, end over end. We 
were in the air a long time. I hadn't yet blacked out 
when we met the pavement in a torquing spray of 
junked Detroit steel and fiberglass. The truck jack- 
knifed and fell over on its side like a brontosaurus 
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with a snapped neck. Its knobby wheels had still 
been cranking lethargically around when the driver 
burrowed up to his CB and called in the highway 
patrol. Pieces of us had been scattered a hundred 
yards beyond the strike point. The driver mentioned 
the broken guitars and caved-in amps, prostrate on 
the road like the aftermath of a Who concert. 

I had been buzz-sawn out of the wreck because 
I was still alive. 

A male nurse bustled in and briskly asked Rudy 
to leave now please. I think there were tears on my 
face but I honestly couldn't tell. The nurse had 
brought another lemon-flavored swab, and that was 
really all I gave a damn about. 

1 spent twelve eternities in that cursed hospital 
bed flat on my back. My guardian angel turned 
out to be Leroy's father, the guy with all the 
pull in the microchip racket. He had interceded in 
the matter of jurisdiction and medical coverage. 
Rudy, Leroy, Leroy's dad, and their pals visited me 
every day for a while. Then every other day. 

At my request Rudy lugged in a huge Panasonic 
ghetto-blaster that I parked on the edge of my 
rollaway table. My right hand was about my only 
fully functional part, and I spent most of my waking 
time tuning it between 96.2 and 97.4 on the FM 
band. And listening. Where KXKVI was supposed to 
be, there was only a deep-space hiss. 

Sometimes I thought I'd found it. They were 
constantly spiking me with morphine for the pain, 
so I was never positive. But I did have Rudy do 
some rock and roll research for me — and Hendrix 
never recorded any song called "Battle Banner," or 
any variation thereof, not even on the twenty or 
thirty necrophiliac compilations assembled on the 
engineering boards after his death. Elvis never cut a 
track about anybody named Wanda. Ditto Buddy 
Holly and "Tia Maria." None of them, not even on 
bootleg recordings. And Rudy said there was no 
such animal as KXKVI, even given outlandish 
assumptions that maybe the VI was the Roman 
numeral six, or that the whole episode was a sham 
rockshow spinning deceptively faithful parodies. 

Trying the radio one more time became my sole 
self-imposed ritual, performed on the half hour, that 
is, once for every two checkups on my vital signs. 
The hosptial staff voted to remove the radio; they 
could all see it was upsetting me. I threatened a 
coronary and they relented over a period of days. 
Truthfully, I had no idea whether I had anything left 
to bust; perhaps they thought I'd start leaking if I 
held my breath. They laughed too enthusiastically at 
my wan jokes, and that was a bad sign. So I did 
what I wanted. I didn't really want to talk to them 
anymore. 

So I talked to the radio whenever they were gone. 
Not to the radio — that would be bonker time. I 
talked to Jake, in the arid whisper that was all that 


remained of my harmony voice . It had sounded the 
same since my first lemon-flavored swab. I could 
take fluids now, but never enough. Nurses popped 
by to change my baggies; I could see that I was put- 
ting out twice the fluid I was taking in, all of it 
tinted varying shades of red. 

"God damn you, Jake," I rasped at the radio. 
"You fucked up again. You left me behind just to 
embarrass Rudy and the piss-poor trucker and 
Leroy's dad and everybody else No fair." I used my 
thumb to make the radio needle crawl across the 
band. Zero. "You didn't even say goodbye, you son 
of a bitch," I said, staring past the radio. "What the 
hell are buddies for?" That was the one slip I could 
not forgive him. 

I conked out; woke up suddenly. My short sleep 
periods were more like blackouts, and creepy, but I 
didn't bother troubling anyone with that new 
wrinkle. So far as the dope would permit, I used my 
wake-up time to play sleuth. 

About sixty seconds ago I figured it all out. 

I can't prove KXKVI exists, but I know it does. 
Its playlist is all unborn music -never taped, never 
cut, never exposed to airplay. You don't hear it until 
it's your turn to take the big jump into the void. I 
lucked out; I happened to be with Jake when his 
ticket came up for punching, and I heard. I think we 
were both supposed to go. But Jake always had 
to make a production number out of everything. 

I know this because I came awake in the dark a 
second ago, and there was music registering feebly 
on the radio. I turned it up a hair. It was a slow, 
honeyed blues tune, electrified. 

Know the words? Hell, I helped make up the title! 

And to nudge me along, the deejay came on 
when the tune finished, and repeated his call letters, 
and the song title. Granted, that might have been 
the morphine talking, too. 

I'd thought the reason I didn't die with Jake in 
the trash-compacted wreck of his Trans Am was my 
own stubborn empiricism; my need for some argu- 
ment to realistically convince me I was dead. Jake, 
of course, never worried about rationalizations or 
safety nets. He never lost sleep over the lack of next 
month's rent. 

But now I think the real! reason I was left 
behind was to give Jake another chance to show off. 
He would have wanted me to fiear his radio debut, 
playing a tune we had both come to love. That was 
what buddies were for. 

My only real regret is that there's no time to let 
Rudy in on it. I mean, I tried reaching for the nurse 
buzzer on its vinyl cord, but my restricted hand 
never made it. 

You know, it's a funny and unsettling thing to 
watch your own heart monitor go flatline and stay 
there. But not scary; not for me. 

I just hope Jake has made room in the band for 
a bassist. IS 
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John Lithc|Ow: a 
No Fear of Flying 


(continued from page 61) 
minister in Footloose, I started to go to 
church in Provo. But I also called a 
real minister up and went to meet him. 
I got an hour's worth of counseling 
from this guy who had a wonderful, 
radiant spirit. He helped me to decide 
that the trick to playing the minister 
was playing him for real. 

I didn't meet any transsexuals when 
I did Garp, though. Mostly I drew from 
a book about the subject called Conun- 
drum, which was written by a British 
travel correspondent, Jan Morris, who 
used to be this macho journalist, James 
Morris, before he had a sex change. I 
remember being fascinated by her book 
in the same way people were fascinated 
with Roberta Muldoon, the character in 
Garp. They both had this self-assured 
humor. 

TZ: Did you research your role as a 
scientist in 20101 

Lithgow: Not really, but there was this 
marvelous guy on the set who was 
from the jet propulsion labs at Cal 
Tech. He is one of two or three people 
in the world who knows the most 
about Saturn and Jupiter. I didn't use 
him as a character reference, but it was 
useful to see his enthusiasm. 

TZ: What is your recollection of the 
original 2001 film? 

Lithgow: I only saw it once, but it 
made an indelible impression on me. I 
must have seen forty films that year, 
but that one I can remember scene by 
scene. It was so deliberate and 
meditative. 

TZ: It was also truly speculative, 
something science fiction films have 
generally not been since. 


Lithgow: Yes, and in fact 2010 is far 
less abstract and speculative. But it 
does come up with hard answers, 
which 2001 did not. 

TZ: Are you familiar with Clarke's 
novel? 

Lithgow: No, because my character, 
Kurnau, is not fleshed out in the novel. 
In fact, I've been assured that I'm all 
wrong for the role. But Hyams wrote 
the script and built up the human 
drama. 

TZ: Are you happy with your perfor- 
mance in the film? 

Lithgow: I haven't seen the film. All 
I've seen is a black-and-white version 
of a big special effects sequence in 
which I take a space walk with a cos- 
monaut. But it was not finished. You 
could see the wires and the guys on 
cranes above us working us like pup- 
pets. It was pretty hysterical to watch, 
but I'm sure it will be great. 

TZ: One of your most memorable genre 
performances was in the final episode of 
the Twilight Zone movie. What was it 
like to work on that film? 

Lithgow: Wonderful, mostly because of 
George Miller, who has energy and en- 
thusiasm and almost no ambition. He 
never sucks up to anyone. All he wants 
is to make good movies. He's full of 
these absolutely crazy ideas. For exam- 
ple, in the shot where I first see the 
monster in the airplane window, he had 
the makeup and effects expert, Craig 
Reardon, make a prosthetic of fake eye- 
balls for me to wear, so that at the in- 
stant I see the thing, my eyes literally 
bulge out of my head. It's an almost 
subliminal shot, but it's there, and it 
works. 


TZ: You made two films with Brian 
DePalma when you first broke into the 
movies, Obsession and Blow Out. 
What is it about you that made 
DePalma cast you as a psycho killer in 
Blow Out 1 

Lithgow: 1 don't know. He certainly 
sees me as the heavy. I think that it's 
Brian's perversity that he loves to cast 
way off-beat. I don't know what effect 
I have on people, but I don't think it's 
a villainous one. I think I'm a nice, 
phlegmatic, calm person, at least on 
the outside. Brian gets a great kick out 
of taking a person like that and mak- 
ing him a killer. 

TZ: You've made about eight films in 
the last three years. Did you have any 
inkling that you'd be in such demand 
after the acclaim you received for Garp ? 
Lithgow: Well, I think that most actors 
have mood swings between cocky arro- 
gance and howling self-doubt, and that 
never stops. I mean, you say "in such 
demand," and my first inclination is to 
say, "I am?" I never feel entirely secure, 
but I always know that, given the 
chance, I could knock the hell out of 
different parts. The other thing is that 
I've been lucky enough to be able to 
stretch myself in movies, more than any 
actor I can think of — not big parts, but 
certainly very different ones. 

TZ: And as a result, it's very clear to 
many directors that John Lithgow can 
do anything. 

Lithgow: And is willing to. (Laughs.) 
My favorite line in a review reads: "As 
Lithgow has demonstrated in the 'Fear 
of Flying' episode of the Twilight Zone 
movie, he has absolutely no fear of 
flying." IS 


Twisted Shadow 

(continued from page 50) 

R eturning, six days later, from an early 
evening visit to his wife — a rather strained, 
emotional encounter — Bernard arrived home 
to find a motley gathering of people seated round his 
mahogany table, breathing with rather histrionic 
deliberation. Presiding, over them, her ample bosom 
heaving impressively, was a colorfully clad female, 
surmounted by an excessively bushy plumed hat. 

"Sorry about this," said a voice, and Laura 
Mark materialized at his elbow. "You sounded so 
desperate on the phene. I told Miss Friend about 
yopr — problem and she insisted on coming round at 
once." 

Bernard grappled with annoyance and curiosity. 
"Frankly, I'd rather trust to local history and science 


than mumbo-jumbo. I say, is she all right. . .?" 

"She's in trance," whispered Laura. 

Suddenly, emitting a wild grunt. Miss Friend 
lurched to her feet, announced, "The garden — she 
wants to show me the garden," and headed out, 
through the conservatory and across the lawn. The 
Circle straggled untidily after her. She came to rest 
beside the new rockery, completed by Mr. Black- 
lock the previous day, and already brimming with 
flowers. 

"Ah yes." Miss Friend gave a deep, withering 
sigh and lifted up her arms. "I'm getting a sense of 
great unhappiness, great pain. Yes, it's someone from 
the village, she says. She used to live in the village 
once." The medium began to shake her head. Her 
voice quickened, came in staccato rushes. "Death. 
Many deaths. It must be disease, a rapid one." She 
turned, her head on one side, feathers quivering. 
"Was there a plague here? A sudden disaster like 


a 
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a plague? She's worrying about a burial. I think 
perhaps she was buried here. It shouldn't happen like 
that; she says. Being buried with all the others." 

Miss Friend's features tightened into creases of 
pain. Bernard's concern for her welfare struggled 
with his disbelief. 

"I'm feeling great anguish of spirit. She's con- 
cerned about a warning. There's not enough warn- 
ing, she says. And physical pain — in my throat 
— I — " Miss Friend swayed on her feet in evident dis- 
tress, her breathing labored. Suddenly her hands 
flew to her throat; her face contorted. She uttered a 
tortured scream that ripped at the dusk and appalled 
her listeners. 

"Suffocation!" she gasped. There was an ago- 
nized pause. "Yes, I see it now: desolation; earth 
open to the sky; sudden death." She heaved a sigh 
that made Laura whimper. "Rest now, rest, per- 
turbed spirit. We understand your grief. She tells 
me, yes, she tells me she is being buried in open 
ground. Rest; your agony is over now. No, there's 
something more." Miss Friend drew her breath 
sharply. "She is being buried — heaven protect 
her! — alive!" 

The medium, relieved of her message, subsided 
rather heavily onto the grass. The Circle closed 
round her prostrate form. 

Bernard felt dazed and confused. From the start 
he had been unhappy about the easy, instant as- 
sumption that the clinic was the best place for his 
wife — an unhappiness sharpened by his own guilty 
role in assisting her admission. Now Miss Friend's 
precise location of the trouble spot in the garden and 
the similarities between Isobel's breakdown and the 
medium's faltering, barely intelligible words, dis- 
tressed him deeply. His uncertainty grew. 

He felt someone tugging at his elbow. It was 
Laura. 'The phone," she said. "In the study. It's 
Ray — Bill's historian friend from the labs. The bone 
man." She indicated the disheveled Circle. "Ill take 
care of this lot." 

The earpiece vibrated with Ray's enthusiasm. 
Bernard listened, his attention riveted. 

"Again," he said. "Tell me again, please, slowly. 
How old are the bones?" 

"At least five to six hundred years, it seems," 
squeaked the excited telephone voice. "Marvelously 
preserved. I don't think there's any doubt, Mr. 
Hurse. You've stumbled on something we've been 
searching for for years. You're living over a medieval 
burial pit. One of the open mass graves they dug 
outside the village — 1348 or thereabouts — to fling in 
the bodies. It was the only way they could deal with 
so many victims. The population was decimated. 
Plague victims, you know. Very unpleasant. Swollen 
sores, speedy agonizing death. It polluted the whole 
of Europe, of course . . . Are you still there? . . . No 
wonder they called it the Black Death!" 

When Bernard Hurse replaced the receiver, his 


face was white. 

"I must go to Isobel," he said. "Now. There's 
been some sort of confusion. I don't understand but 
it's not just another of her depressions. There's some- 
thing more. I don't think they can help her there. 
She must get right away for a bit. A holiday. Capri 
again, perhaps. As soon as I can take a break." He 
tried to explain his doubts to Laura. "You remember 
what we suggested that night? About passions being 
somehow stamped on places . . . 7" 

Laura interrupted him. "Well, you can't go now. 
At this time? In this state? Don't be ridiculous, 
Bernard. One night won't make any difference. Go 
tomorrow." 

Mrs. Mark was adamant. 

T he following morning, Bernard Hurse, 
Deputy Director of Cavesham Nuclear 
Energy Plant, was faced with a crisis of 
conscience. With the Director himself on holiday 
and his Head of Reactor Control off sick, his sense 
of responsibility was challenged, his loyalties 
divided. He reduced the dilemma to its simplest 
terms — wife or work? — and made his decision. 

After her discharge, achieved with maximum 
bureacracy and miminum understanding from the 
authorities, he drove a bewildered and delighted 
Isobel back home, widely skirting the village to 
avoid the noisy crowds of protesters assembling in 
force for the day's anti-pollutiori rally, only to find a 
police roadblock across the lane just around the 
corner from the house. 

"Security. Can't be too cartful, sir," said the po- 
liceman who let them through. 

"What about the caves?" said Bernard. 

"Can't see anyone wanting to visit them today, 
sir. But there's always the bridle path over the fields, 
isn't there, if they're really keen!" 

Isobel Hurse was home. 

"But only for as long as it takes to pack for 
Capri," her husband reassured her. 

Together they strolled into the garden. The 
summer air was heavy with the scent of flowers and 
an occasional admixture from the Westons' cow- 
sheds. A lark rose singing toward the sun. Isobel 
saw the new rockery, a yellow-blue mist of alyssum 
and aubretia, with delight. "Look how they're grow- 
ing. So fertile already. Like they did at the cottage. 
D'you remember?" she said. "And no weeds!" 
"Happy, dear?" 

Isobel smiled. Of course she was happy now, 
wasn't she! As Bernard had told her in the car, her 
fears and dreams had been exposed and explained 
more or less satisfactorily. The Black Death and its 
attendant tragedy was played out long ago. Only its 
shadow had fallen over them from the past. 

Her eyes lingered over the garden, basking and 
humming in the sun. Relief, that was what she felt. 
Why, then, did that small, ungrateful voice remind 
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"She is being 
buried — 
heaven protect 
her! -alive!" 


her that shadows could fall before as well as behind? 
From the future, perhaps, as well as the past. That 
the bones were possibly a warning as much as a sad 
reminder of human tragedy, unhappily disturbed. 
No. She must pull herself together. 

So Isobel Hurse smiled and embraced her 
husband. 

"One drink — to the future," said Bernard, 
staring absently at the rockery, "and then I must 
stop playing truant." 

He disappeared into the house, prepared the 
drinks and paused at the cassette loaded with his 
latest slides. Something was pricking at his memory. 
On impulse he hunted through the transparencies 
and found the two failures that had caused so much 
distress. He held them up to the light, scrutinizing 
them carefully. 

The telephone bell jarred against his growing 
amazement. 

He picked up the receiver. 

On each of the slides, hazy but distinctly 
detectable, was a detail they hadn't consciously 
noticed before. It didn't make any sense, but it was 
there, a simple visual fact: there, complete with a 
suggestion of tumbling flowers, was the dim outline 
of the new rockery. Photographed before it had been 
constructed . . . 

He had no time to contemplate the significance. 

"Yes, sorry, Hurse speaking," he said. 

He listened. His eyes widened. 

When he rushed out to Isobel on the lawn, she 
too was tense. She plucked at his arm. "Listen!" 

A low, wailing moan rose in the distance, fa- 
miliar as nightmare. 

"I know," said Bernard. "Police cars. It's noth- 
ing. I've just had young Collingwood on the phone. 
Responsibility's gone to his head. It's probably only 
a minor emergency, some routine malfunction, but 
the fool's gone and alerted the police. Today of 
all days!" He pecked her on the cheek. "Back soon," 
he said. 

Isobel watched his retreating back. "He's leaving 
me," she thought. She felt the black wings of night- 


mare beating close. "I've got to face it alone after 
all." 

A gust of wind brought the cries of people, hun- 
dreds of them, raised in a confusion of fear and 
anger, across the fields. How well she knew those 
sounds! Unable to move, she stood where the border 
rose into the rockery looking out across the bridle 
path beyond the hedge, and felt a shudder along the 
earth like the pounding of stampeding cattle. The 
cries grew louder, wilder, the pulsing of the ground 
more threatening, and, as the first wave of fright- 
ened demonstrators — some still clutching their anti- 
pollution placards — stumbled blindly through the 
corn, she knew that familiar surge of panic in her 
blood. 

She turned, starting to run toward the house. 
At the conservatory she stopped. From the hubbub 
of hysterical wails an audible cry detached itself: 
"The caves. To the caves!" Loud-hailers added to the 
chaos. Was that where the police were directing 
them? Was the only safety deep inside the hills? 
Confused, she turned again, and advanced uncer- 
tainly across the lawn. Her pulse raced. Now people 
were rioting through their orchard. With a yell, a 
man with a beard came crashing through the hedge 
and raced down the lawn. She cowered back. Sev- 
eral more tumbled after, one with blood dripping 
from his hair, shrieking madly. Their howls rang 
about her head. She saw a woman, stout, with 
extravagant plumes in her hat, stumble and fall out 
of sight while the mob faged on. 

She covered her face with her hands. "Bernard," 
she groaned, helplessly. The garden was a nightmare 
of yelling faces. She felt sick, knowing she had lived 
through these despairing moments many times be- 
fore. She looked up toward the house. Bernard? Yes, 
there was Bernard, hurrying toward her. 

A still moment. Sun white, expanding. 

Then, a gust of stinging wind. The earth 
heaved, the sky buckled and burst into blinding 
flame. 

Scene overexposed. 

Isobel caught a glimpse of stunted trees, and of 
Bernard's face — was that scorched mass of blisters 
Bernard's face? — lurching into hers, before she was 
knocked to the ground and her peeling face trampled 
by demented, blackened figures into the polluted 
earth. It was wet with blood. 

She tried to scream, to draw breath, but the 
soil, reeking with ancient secrets of mortality and 
unnumbered deaths, filled her mouth — dear God, 
was she to be buried still conscious? — and took her 
down, down into itself. 

Beyond the r hill, where the world's largest 
nuclear reactors had once stood, a mushroom cloud 
flowered and climbed the darkening sky. 

Then the delayed arrival of the full, nuclear 
blast reduced the fallen bodies in the Hurses' back 
garden to instant shadows, twisted where they lay. j0 
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Laughs! 

Thrills! 

Romance ! 

by Ron Wolfe 

He had missed 
his chance 
for all of them — 
and now it was 
too late. 



See , ride: 


D oc Barnum gave him the kind of look that 
went with a bad joke — a wink of the eye 
that was more like a twitch. 

"Think of it this way, Charlie," the doctor told 
him. "You don't have to take that damned medicine 
anymore." 

Charlie Angus tried to laugh, but found, as he'd 
always suspected, the last laugh doesn't amount to 
much. 

"How long have I got?" Charlie asked. 

Doc shrugged, and his forehead crinkled into 
ripples of worry. Charlie remembered the rooster-red 
hair that Doc used to have there, thick and wavy, in 
place of the wrinkles and age spots. 

"A while," Doc said. 

"Everybody . . . knows?" 

"If they don't, they could pretty much guess." 
Doc nodded toward the closed white door. "I told 
'em no visitors, Charlie. But they're still out there." 

Charlie watched the white-tiled ceiling. Day by 
day it seemed closer, as if he could only hold it back 
by careful watching. 

"I don't want a bunch of sad farewells, Doc." 

"I don't blame you," Doc said, and sank into the 
cracked upholstery of the chair at Charlie's side. A 
sweet scent stirred from the flowers on the bedtable. 
The air smelled of roses and silence. 

"Well," Charlie said finally. "So. Who all's out 
there?" 

"Mildred Owens," Doc said. "With a lemon 
chess pie for you. Been there all morning, and 
holding that pie with both hands, Charlie." 

Eyes closed, Charlie could see her there, but not 
as the dotty old lady trying to cheat death with a 
pie. He could see her as Millie, who almost had mar- 


ried him. 

He could feel the sting of blowing rain, just as 
he felt it the night Millie had told him the wedding 
was off. 

"I just . . . can't," she'd said. There on the porch: 
Millie, blond hair and angel-blue eyes, tears and the 
rain. "Oh, Charlie. You deserve a better reason, but 
I don't have one." 

She never did marry, and neither did he. And 
she became one of those dried-apricot women who 
live behind fences, and look at tine ground, and wait 
for the end. 

Charlie had never stopped loving her. But he'd 
learned to stop showing it. 

'Who else?" Charlie said. 

"Barney Morgan," Doc answered. "You really 
ought to see him, Charlie, before he wears a hole 
through the floor, pacing in circles out there." 

"Always the restless one, Barney was." 

High school, Charlie thought. Senior year, and 
the big trip was Barney's idea. They would hitch- 
hike to New York, take a steamer to Spain. That, 
just for starters. 

They had talked of Rome and the Taj Mahal, 
and they'd taken to smoking big cigars behind the 
drug store. And they'd both gotten jobs and saved 
their money. 

They'd really meant to do it, Charlie thought. 
And they would have. 

But they'd only gotten as far as the edge of the 
highway outside of town. Barney had said, "Aw, 
hell, Charlie. Look." 

Barney'd had a cardboard suitcase that he'd 
snapped open, showing it was empty. He'd, dropped 
it and given it a kick. 
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"You go on, Charlie," he said. 'You do it for the 
both of us." 

They'd walked back to town in the cold light of 
dawn, and Barney became one of those slumped old 
men who seem never to have gone anywhere, a 
gnarled old tree rustling and creaking all the time 
. . . and that's all. 

Charlie had gone to New York once, but it was 
years later. He'd bought a plaster copy of the Statue 
of Liberty. It was for Barney, but it had broken on 
the way home. 

"Who else?" Charlie said. 

Doc recited the names of a half dozen more. 

But Charlie wasn't listening, except to the song 
that played through his mind. He called it "Twilight 
Beginnings." He'd written it for Millie, but had never 
got to sing it for her. Nobody else had ever heard it. 

It was better than "High Tide," or even "Apple 
Summer," which he'd sold to a music company in 
Nashville. They had told him that Red Foley was go- 
ing to record it. It was going to be "Apple Summer" 
all over the country that year. 

But nothing ever happened. 

Time had cut like a scythe, and Charlie had 
become one of those silent old men who learn not to 
question why things keep being taken away. 

He'd learned there is nothing that makes the 
world go round. It just does. He'd learned that life 
goes on, but not forever. 

"Charlie?" 

It was Doc's voice, but suddenly a clouded 
distance away. 

Charlie felt himself rising, rising, until he could 
touch the ceiling, but there was no substance to it. 

Fever dream, Charlie thought dizzily. But even 
then, he knew it wasn't. He felt chilled to the heart, 
looking down. 

Below, Doc was bending over a pale shape on the 
bed. Charlie called to him, in the gathering darkness. 

The darkness closed, and for Charlie, the world 
just went away. It left him falling. 

A bell rang from somewhere and everywhere, 
and he was sliding almost weightlessly down a 
blackened tunnel, now curving, now straight, 
toward a light of intense, glorious white. 

He yearned for the light. But when it came, 
there was no comfort to it. It seemed to explode 
over him, everything was blurred and white- edged. 

And . . . there! — a shifting of motion, something 
waving in front of his face. 

Charlie forced himself to focus on the light. He 
wiped at the tears that made it fracture into blinding 
facets. 

Breath frozen, he stared disbelieving at the fa- 
miliar hand that beckoned him. The hand extended 
from a candy-striped sleeve, and it waved a bright 
yellow ticket. 

Something was said to him, but Charlie lost the 
words to the calliope of a merry-go-round and the 


clanking and laughter of the ferris wheel. The air 
tasted of cotton candy. 

High to the side was a glittering sign made of 
thousands of many-colored bulbs that clicked and 
popped on and off, wave on wave, and promised: 

LAUGHS! THRILLS! ROMANCE! 

"... apologize," the voice was saying. Charlie 
connected it to the hand, to the peppermint arm, to 
the freckled face of a kid who looked unbearably 
concerned. 

"Please, mister. Take the ticket. Go again," the 
kid was saying. "It's free." 

Charlie blinked. "Go? ..." he said. 

"The ride. Look, mister, we don't blame you for 
being mad about it, but please don't complain to the 
management. It's all fixed." 

Charlie reached to accept the ticket. Numbly he 
saw that his own hand was no more an ugly thing of 
sharp knuckles and swollen veins. It was smooth 
and translucent, almost like glass. 

"Honest," the kid said, nodding. "Some of the 
connections came loose before, but everything works 
now." He laid it on with a grin. "Boy, you musta 
wondered what was going on." 

"I wondered," Charlie said. 

"Truth is, we'd been having some troubles with 
it before. Like, aww, y'know — people you thought 
were your friends, and they'd change for no reason, 
and they'd go off and forget about you. You didn't 
think that was supposed to happen, did you?" 

"I wondered," Charlie said. 

"But it's so gosh-darned hard to find somebody 
who knows how to fix these things, and meantime it 
just got worse." The kid scuffed the toe of his shoe 
against the red-and-white-striped platform. 

Charlie realized for first time that he was sitting 
in a ride car that looked like a gryphon, and ahead 
of him was an orange dragon, and behind him a 
calico cat. 

"I talk too much," the kid said. "Management's 
gonna get onto me. What I mean to say is, you 
could do me a big favor, okay? Just try it again. It 
works now, mister, it really does." 

Charlie's hand closed on the ticket. 

"Way to go!" the kid said, grinning. "And 
here — " 

The car jumped a little, and began to move for- 
ward, toward a pair of striped doors. 

The kid ran alongside, giving Charlie a red 
balloon and a double-dipper ice cream cone. 

"You're gonna like it this time," the kid called, 
and his voice disappeared into echoes. 

The door bumped open. Charlie felt warm and 
floating and comfortable. 

So, Charlie thought. So, so, so. If it doesn't 
work the first time, then you get to go again. 
Millie! . . . 

The ride began. (3 
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Novel Best horror/fantasy/sf novel of 1984: 


Short Story Best story published in Twilight Zone Magazine in 1984: 
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Artwork Best illustration published in Twilight Zone Magazine in 1984 
(identify artist and story title): 
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Awards 


It is often said that the best work in our 
'field doesn’t, get enough recognition. Here in 
The Twilight Zone, we think it’s time to give 
crddit where it’s due— and give you a chance to vote on 
what’s best in the following four categories. The winners 
you select will be honored at our First Annual Twilight 
Zone Awards Dinner in the late spring of 1 985— time and ’ 
, . place to be announced. 

Please vote only for books and films first published or released in 
1984. Vote only for stories and artwork appearing in issues of Twilight ' 

Zone Magazine with 1984 cover dates. 

. • 

Each reader may vote only once in each category. Ballots must be . 

postmarked no later than February 15, 1985. 
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Legacy 


A daughter inherits 

many things from her mother. 

and love may be 

the least of them. 
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omeone asked, "Does she speak English?" 
"Don't fight it, honey," a far-off voice im- 
plored. Eyes shut tight, Fernanda tried to 
swallow her lips. 

"Breathe, Fernanda," a woman said gently, close 
to her ear. "It's only oxygen. Air. Good for you." 

Fernanda felt her forehead being stroked — was it 
the same woman? — and the soothing contact re- 
assured her. Hesitantly, she relaxed her mouth and 
took a few tentative breaths. The kindly hand 
smoothed her hair. 

"She's okay now," said the nurse. 

"Good. Let's get her under." 

She felt a sharp pinch on the top of her hand. 
That was all. 

Waking up was complicated. 

Fernanda felt the pain in her dream. She and 
Mama and Cheo were at the beach, only it was right 
outside the front door, picking feathery white 
flowers to heap as a cushion against the hot sand. 


The pile was bigger than all of them, big as a 
mount, and, laughing, they all vaulted in together. 
But Fernanda skidded right through, down the 
mountain, slamming full face into something hard 
and shiny and sharp. Then falling, falling, much 
faster now, and Mama screaming It was an accident! 
Do you hear me, Fernanda? and still she slipped or 
slid or tumbled, getting heavier all the time. The 
bottom was rushing up — too fast, she knew — and 
she tried to yell for Cheo but it was too late too late 
too late. 

She opened her eyes suddenly, releasing tears. 

I'm thirsty. 

It was dark but not dark, a kind of smeary solid 
grey. There was a television set stuck to the ceiling. 
Where is this? Her hair was twisted like wet rope 
beneath her head. She flexed her legs. The unfa- 
miliar rough crispness of the heavy sheets chafed her 
bare skin. Smelling flowers, she thought: I'm in a 
garden. 
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Fernanda turned her head and squinted. A 
plastic pitcher, brimming with ice, stood on a night- 
stand next to a vase of roses. She tried to raise 
herself, reach for the ice, when something sliced 
across her middle like hot wire. Now she remem- 
bered. Hospital. And in remembering, she rolled 
over, more carefully this time, and propped herself 
on one elbow, peering into the dimness. Just one 
look. To make sure. Her eyes searched the shadows. 
There! At the foot of her bed, seemingly floating on 
the darkness, was the tiny cradle. Smiling, she sunk 
back onto the hard pillow with the scent of Cheo's 
roses in the air. 

Fernanda, on the bed rocking Marisol, watched 
her mother empty the water pitcher and toss it into 
a half-full shopping bag. 

"We can take that," Mama said, as if continuing 
an argument. "Es tuyo." Opening the nightstand 
drawer, she extracted a curved plastic bowl and eyed 
it curiously. 

"That's to spit in," said Fernanda. 

"So what?" snapped the older woman, dropping 
it into the bag. "It's still yours." A thermometer, two 
towels, and a hospital gown followed in rapid suc- 
cession. Slamming the empty drawer shut, she 
darted toward the bathroom, shopping bag in tow. 

Fernanda looked down with love and awe at the 
sleeping figure in her arms. How creamy pale was 
Marisol's skin! So different from her own. Piel 
Canela, Cheo called her. Cinnamon skin. Like your 
Papi. 

But I want to be like you, Fernanda insisted. 
Not my Papi. (That lousy bastard, Mama would 
add.) She ran her finger, slim as a cinnamon stick, 
across Marisol's soft rosy cheek. 

A doctor appeared in the doorway, almost col- 
liding with Fernanda's mother, who was hastily ex- 
iting the room with her swollen bag. He was a solid 
wall of white, the most immense man Fernanda had 
ever seen. 

"Bonilla?" he asked, pronouncing the l's. "I hear 
you're leaving us today. Can I check your stitches?" 

"Just a minute," Fernanda said, sliding off the 
bed. With tender exactness, she laid Marisol in the 
cradle and drew the coverlet snugly about her. 

The doctor loomed over her, smiling. "Is that 
your baby? She's beautiful." Stooping, he read the 
embroidered script on her pink blanket. "Verity 
Rose. What a lovely name." 

Fernanda stiffened. "It's Marisol," she said. "Not 
Verity Rose. That's wrong." 

"I'm sorry," he said sincerely. "Hey, could you 
hop back on the bed now? I'll change the bandage, 
then you and Marisol can go home." Quickly, so 
that it almost didn't hurt, he ripped the adhesive 
from her belly and lightly probed the incision with 
his massive fingers. "Looks great," he said to her as 
he redressed the site with gauze and tape. "That 


should heal fine. All finished." Returning the scissors 
to his breast pocket, he saic jovially, "Now get 
dressed and make room for a sick person." 

"Doctor?" Fernanda asked. "Aren't you going to 
look at Marisol?" 

He grinned. "Oops. Almost forgot." Attaching 
his stethoscope, he bent over the cradle. Fernanda, 
watching anxiously from the bed, heard him mur- 
mur approvingly. After a moment, he straightened 
up and announced, "Perfect in every way. You're a 
lucky little mother. What a doll." 

"Thank you," she replied gravely. 

"Take care now. The both of you." 

As she dressed, Fernanda could hear her mother 
talking to the doctor in the hall. Mama had such a 
loud voice; always challenging, always accusing, 
never too far from full-blown fury. It made Fernan- 
da nervous, the constant slap and sting of that 
voice, and she instantly made a promise: Marisol 
would always be spoken to softly. That was no less 
than anyone deserved. 

Suddenly Mama thrust her head in the door. 
"Are you ready yet?" she asked sharply. "Let's go!" 

Fernanda hurriedly buttoned her coat, muttered 
"I'm coming," and lifted the bundled Marisol securely 
in her arms. Mama was already striding down the 
corridor, the overstuffed shopping bag thumping 
dully against the tiled walls. Her daughter trailed 
behind, bearing her cargo with solemn care. 

Jabbing the elevator button. Mama said abrupt- 
ly, "I suppose we'll have to take a cab. It was raining 
when I came in." 

"Didn't Cheo bring you?" 

Her mother's mouth twisted in disgust. "Did you 
really expect him?" 

Once home, Fernanda slipped gratefully into her 
bedroom, secure and familiar. With Mama occupied 
elsewhere in the apartment, sfe spent most of the 
quiet, rainy afternoon tending Marisol, feeding 
Marisol, loving Marisol. Over and over, she ex- 
perienced fresh joy in rediscovering the perfect for- 
mation of an earlobe, the arch of an eyebrow, or the 
gentle curve of a miniature finger. Great care went 
into positioning the cradle; after much tugging and 
shifting of furniture, a snug corner near the bed was 
cleared, not too close to the radiator or the drafty 
window. In this exact spot, Merisol's crib would be 
the first thing Fernanda would see every morning. 

Appraising her efforts, Fernanda realized that 
she had nearly duplicated the arrangement of her 
hospital room. In some ways, she almost regretted 
coming home. In the past few days she had felt so 
overwhelmingly protected and cared for. So peace- 
ful, too. Except for Mama's visits. But then, a little 
of Mama was almost bearable. Small doses of that 
voice. Mama tried to be nice when she came, Fer- 
nanda conceded, minutely adjusting the rose-colored 
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Would this trigger a 
fight? A storm had 
been brewing in 
Mama since they'd left 
the hospital. 


blanket around Marisol. But sometimes that was 
even more frightening. 

S he had been singing Marisol her very first 
lullaby when Mama, pushing the wrapping 
paper and ribbons aside, had sat next to her 
on the hospital bed. 

'"Nanda, honey," she began. 

"Look, Mama, how blond and curly her hair is. 
And blue eyes. Just like Cheo's." 

"God, can you listen to me for just one minute?" 
"I'm sorry." She lost herself in the infant's face. 
After a moment, her mother said, "You really 
love her, don't you?" 

"More than anything. Ever." 

"Well, I love you, too. You know that, right?" 
Fernanda smoothed and resmoothed the tiny 
baby gown. "Yes," she said finally. 

"I do love you," she insisted, reaching for her 
daughter's hand. "No matter how it seems some- 
times. Any problems, we can handle them. Things 
are going to be all right. Better than before." 

The young girl looked up suddenly. Her 
mother's voice had gotten louder, more intense, a 
sure storm warning. Fernanda sat quietly and atten- 
tively, willing a calmness into the air. "Yes, Mama," 
she said evenly. 

"You don't want that social worker around 
again, do you?" 

"No, Mama." 

"Or go to live somewhere else?" 

Tingling ice coated her stomach, ran through 
her arms and legs. "No," she said quickly. "I love 
you. Mama. The best." 

"Then we have to work together," her mother 
said fervently. "Be good. Always listen to me." 

"I will. I promise." 

They were always promising things, thought 
Fernanda, trying to block the knifing draft from her 
window with an old sweater. What did a promise 
cost when you broke it? The effort of whispering 
"I'm sorry" to a face half-hidden in a tear-stained 
pillow? The price of a fancy present? Or did you 
just exchange the old promise for a new one? 

"What happened here?" asked Mama, surveying 
the room. 

"I moved the bed," said Fernanda. "It was too 


cold there." Would this trigger a fight? A storm had 
been brewing in Mama since they'd left the hospital. 
"I can change it back if you want." 

She only said, "It's late. Come and eat." 

They began the meal without Cheo. Although 
not at all hungry, Fernanda dutifully swallowed the 
arroz con gandules that Mama had prepared espe- 
cially for her, and even managed a few slivers from 
her chunk of pemil, before the spicy pork began to 
make her nauseous. Her mother ate mechanically, 
with frequent glances at the clock and then Fernan- 
da's face, as if Cheo's lateness were somehow her 
fault. The storm was very close now, ready to break 
at any moment, from any direction, and Fernanda 
kept a cautious silence as she hurried her meal. 

The last few grains of rice consumed, Fernanda 
was about to rise from the table when she heard a 
key in the lock. "Cheo!" she cried joyfully, earning a 
deadly look from her mother, but past caring. He 
was coming through the door now, calling out her 
name, and she ran to him, capturing his neck with 
her outstretched arms and thrusting her face into the 
soft, damp fur collar of his bomber jacket. 

"Baby, how are you?" he asked, after releasing 
her from a crushing hug. "It's good to have you 
home. I didn't hurt you, did I?" 

"Oh, no, Cheo," she beamed. "I'm so glad — " 

"You could have brought her home if you were 
so damn concerned," cut in a voice from the room 
beyond. 

Cheo strode into the kitchen, leaving Fernanda 
alone in the hallway. Not yet, she thought. And 
then: It's not my fault. 

"I had business, Elena," he said with precision. 
"Don't start with me." 

"It was pouring. I had to take a cab. Twelve 
bucks to bring her home." 

"She's your daughter." 

"I'm your wife." 

'That's my problem!" 

Fernanda ran into the kitchen. "Cheo," she 
pleaded desperately, "come and see Marisol." 

The couple continued to glower at each other. 
"You've been drinking again, haven't you?" he snarled. 

"I'm in better shape than you are!" Turning to 
Fernanda, she said, “Vete! Leave us alone. Go, God 
damn it!" 

Fernanda began to edge toward the doorway, 
toward her room, toward quiet, when suddenly 
Cheo grabbed her hand. "Let's go see Marisol," he 
said heartily, pulling her out of the kitchen while 
staring defiantly at Elena. 

I'm sorry, she thought, looking at her mother. 
It's not my fault. I'm sorry. 

"Damn you!" the woman screamed. It hit her 
like a fist. 

The air vibrated in anticipatory silence for a 
moment, as they all stood frozen. Then the storm 
struck in earnest. 
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Fernanda tried frantically to loosen Cheo's grip 
on her fingers as he spoke. "Don't blame her. This 
whole thing started days ago." 

"Yeah, Cheo, take her side against your own 
wife. You always do." 

"What's the matter, Elena? Jealous?" 

Get out, get out now, thought Fernanda, but 
Cheo was blocking the doorway and Mama had 
drawn closer. Angry shouts seemed to surround her. 

"You're turning her against me — " 

"I don't have to," answered Cheo. 

"She hates me." 

"She loves me. You can't stand that." 

"The hell with you both!" screamed Fernanda, 
pushing past Cheo. She ran. They spilled into the 
living room, right behind her, arguing unceasingly. 
Rushing to her bedroom, she slammed the door 
against the escalating battle. Instantly Cheo's voice 
was muted to a low, thrumming rumble, but like a 
faulty loudspeaker. Mama's voice would pierce the 
blur with strident clarity. 

"It was an accident!" 

" — pack up her clothes and leave!" 

" — pack up your clothes and leave!" 

"If it wasn't for her — " 

"It was an accident!" 

Trembling, Fernanda stood over the little crib 
and stared at the tranquil occupant. How peaceful 
she looked, how unconcerned! A war was raging 
outside the door, and her eyelids never flickered, her 
blissful expression never changed. She wasn't respon- 
sible. Not for being born, not for being here, not for 
anything. She was only a kid. It wasn't her fault. 

Fernanda reached out and stroked the soft baby 
blanket, seeking peace and comfort. At that instant, 
the walls shook with the impact of something solid 
being thrown. Loosened plaster rained down from 
the ceiling. Fighting panic, the young girl concen- 
trated on the sleeping figure before her, her finger- 
tips furrowing deeply into the knitted fabric. Marisol 
slumbered on. The fight had gotten louder, Fernanda 
noticed, glancing quickly at the door. It had been 
knocked ajar. Now she could hear both of them. 

Returning her attention to the complaisant 
Marisol, she rocked the crib gently, whispering, 
"Baby? Love me." 

"What about that poor kid?" Cheo was bellow- 
ing. 

It was always the same fight. With Papi, too, 
before he left Mama and her. Mama said it was her 
fault he ran out. And all the others, too. But Cheo 
was different, Cheo was nice. She didn't want Cheo 
to leave because of her. He would, though. They 
always did. Then there would be no one left but 
Marisol. 

Shaking the crib, she demanded, "Love me." 

She was only a kid. 

"That poor kid'' — no, maybe the men were 


right. Maybe they knew. 

Only a kid. 

A baby was just a lump, something to look 
after. A job, a chore, a responsibility. A big 
mistake. 

Marisol slept. 

Mama screeched. Fernanda heard the sound of a 
slap. Then nothing. 

"It's all your fault," Fernanda said bitterly, dig- 
ging her fingers into the yielding infant cheeks as if to 
squeeze away the smile. "You're trouble, that's all." 
The words tumbled out, fast and fluid. "You don't 
even look like me, you ugly little monster. And you 
don't behave. You think it's easy for me?" Grasping 
Marisol under the stiffly outstretched arms, she lifted 
her into the air and shook the body viciously as she 
screamed. "Take and take, that's all you do. And 
what do I get? I didn't want you. 1 didn't want you at 
all. You're not worth the pain!" The tiny round head 
bucked wildly from side to side, blond curls bounc- 
ing. "I hate you!" Fernanda screamed, hurling the 
rigid figure against the wall. "I hate you! It's all your 
fault!" 

Fernanda fell to the bed, sobbing hysterically. 
Seconds later there was an explosive noise and sud- 
den, terrible pain as Mama yanked her up by the 
hair. 

"You little bitch!" 

Immobilized by the clutching hand, the girl saw 
her stepfather run into the room and stare at the 
pink figure splayed out on the floor. He spun 
toward her mother. "Let her go, Elena." 

"Look what she did." 

"I said let her go!" 

Mama freed her with a shove that sent her 
sprawling. She fell against the wall, next to the bat- 
tered Marisol, and cowered, choking. "It was an ac- 
cident," she sputtered. Her mother advanced toward 
her, fingers harding into a fist. 

"I could kill you." 

"Leave her alone, Elena," said Cheo, pushing her 
aside and holding his arms out to Fernanda. She 
clung to him as he scooped her up and cuddled her 
protectively. "Do you want to put her in the hospital 
again?" 

"That was an accident!" Elena screamed. "You 
know it was! She fell against that table." 

Cheo pried Fernanda's face from his neck and 
gently wiped her tears away. "She's six years old, for 
God's sake," he said to Elena. 'You can't kill her over 
a broken doll." 

"That Verity Rose thing cost me forty-three 
bucks. Look at it. Destroyed. She deliberately de- 
stroyed it." 

"You keep beating the shit out of this kid, 
they're gonna take her away from you." 

Elena scooped up the shattered remains of the 
baby doll. "She's gotta learn, Cheo. And if I don't 
teach her, who will?" S3 
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It was invisible, eternal, 
malign beyond human imagining. 
And it was waiting for him. 



he toadlike concierge pointed upward and 
held out four fingers when Constantine 
asked for M. Richards. The stairs were steep 


Weight of 
Zero 


and narrow, reeking of garlic and fish and urine, 
nearly dark after the fierce sun. Knocking on the 
peeling green paint of the door, he waited more than 
a minute without hearing a sound, wondering if the 
concierge's grin had been pleasure at seeing an 
Englishman climbing on a fool's errand. It might 
have been his accent; people had been smirking ever 
since his arrival in Toulon. But his accent was 


by John Alfred Taylor 


Parisian, not Provencal-provincial like theirs . . . 

Nothing stirred within, so he raised the brass 
head of his cane and rapped on the door again. 


Loud in the constricted space, but through the last 
echoes he detected a soft shuffling on the other side. 





The Weiiiht of Zero 


The lock clicked and the door opened a bare few 
inches. 

"Tony?" 

"Beg pardon, Constantine. Couldn't tell it was 
you." His half-brother stepped back, swung the door 
wide so he could enter. There was more visibility 
beyond, thanks to a dirty skylight, and at first 
glance Constantine thought Anthony had changed 
little in the last four years. 

He was thinner; because Anthony was in shirt- 
sleeves and wore no tie, Constantine could see the 
cords of his neck around the gap between the collar- 
bones. But his face seemed as youthful as ever till he 
turned sideways to the light and showed the fretted 
wrinkles round his eyes. "You haven't changed a 
bit." 

Anthony's smile flickered like lightning. "Exile 
becomes me." 

He led the way inside, gestured toward a chair. 
"Welcome to my humble attic." Lowering himself 
gingerly onto the broken seat, Constantine peered 
about. There was a desk of sorts, a narrow bed, a 
• table with basin and pitcher, all furred with dust in 
the bleak light. Lurid chromos and etchings ripped 
from journals decorated the wall. 

Anthony gestured a bit too broadly. "After all 
these years my brother seeks me out. Before we fall 
on each other's bosom, a libation is demanded." He 
leaned over the table. "Unfortunately I have no 
brandy, but there is absinthe—" 

"Too early in the day for me." Constantine 
arched his hands over the head of his cane and 
watched as his half-brother added water to the sickly 
stuff. 

Anthony sat down on the bed. "Cheers," he 
said, watching Constantine unblinkingly over the 
rim of the glass while he sipped the clouded liquid. 
"Again welcome, but there must be some especial 
reason for this visit in person — " 

Constantine almost wished he'd accepted a glass 
of absinthe. Best go straight to the point. "You know 
the girl is dead?" 

"I heard — in the asylum." 

"She never regained her right mind," Constan- 
tine announced solemnly. 

Anthony smirked. "Naturally." 

"I must say you take it rather lightly." 

Anthony lowered his glass. "I knew beforehand. 
She wanted to see some actual magic. Quid pro 
quo." 

"You mean she had to pay with her sanity?" 

"No, dear brother — / had to pay with her sanity 
— that was the price my — instructors — asked." 

Constantine tried to keep his voice under con- 
trol. "Was it worth it?" 

"Yes." 

"Monstrous!" 

"You don't understand, Constantine, and I 
couldn't explain. There is knowledge worth any 


price, jenseits von Gut und Bose, as Herr Nietzsche 
would say." 

"I don't speak German." 

"'Beyond good and evil.' But perhaps your Mr. 
Kipling says it better for you. 'Down to Gehenna, or 
up to the Throne, /He travels the fastest who travels 
alone.'" 

"1 know which way you're going. " 

"Not exactly filial. And inexact; there are 
thrones and thrones." 

"And principalities and powers," added Constan- 
tine. 

"Sound doctrine, Constantine, sound. But to the 
point — What brings you here? 1 suppose you were 
sent to tell me I can come home now it's safe—" 

Constantine squeezed the head of his walking 
stick till it hurt. "Just the opposite." 

"Oh dear. Might I ask why?" 

"Anne is engaged to be married. A very good 
match. If you came back the scandal would be raked 
up again—" 

"And poof — the very good match is blown out, 
eh? I understand, I commiserate. And promise not to 
come back. At a price." 

"What price?" 

'Twenty-five pounds more per month." 

"Twenty-five more! What do you do with what 
the bankers send you now? You could live so much 
better than this." 

"I have rather special expenses." 

"Drink? Women?" 

"Nothing so quotidian. Twenty-five." 

Constantine sighed. "All right. I think I can 
persuade them." 

"If you can't, Anne can." Draining his glass, he 
stood up to pour himself another drink. "Changed 
your mind?" 

"Just a little, perhaps; I've never tasted it." 

"All right," said Anthony, "and for you, a clean 
glass." He pulled out a surprisingly fresh handker- 
chief to polish the tumbler. "Just a little," he said as 
he poured, "and lots of water. The water may be the 
real risk — it takes years for the v/ormwood to affect 
the brain." 

Constantine took the offered glass, sipped gin- 
gerly. The blend of bitter wormwood and sweet 
anise was strange, and he couldn't help making a 
face. 

"It grows on one," laughed Anthony. "And how 
are things with the family?" 

"Everyone's well." 

"Has Father a woman?" 

Embarrassingly for a man of the world, Con- 
stantine found himself blushing. "Of course not 
— he's never gotten over your mother's death." 

"He's no eunuch." 

"No, but — '' Desperately, Constantine looked 
about, wondering how to change the subject. One of 
the chromos caught his eye. "My Lord!" 
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His smile froze as if 
the muscles of the face 
were being operated 
by something as far 
away as Saturn. 


"What is it?" 

Constantine pointed. "It's Saint Denis carrying 
his head. You're not leaning toward Rome, are you?" 

"Certainly not." Then Anthony followed the 
direction of his finger and laughed. "Oh no. In spite 
of the halo. That's Ravachol." 

"Who?" 

"An anarchist executed some years ago." 

"Now you're an anarchist?" 

"Not in any earthly sense. But that next picture's 
Ravachol, too — this time surmounting the 
guillotine." 

"Seems a bit blasphemous, so like Christ 
resurrected." 

"Positively. But I know Ravachol is resurrected. 
More than I can say for the other." 

'Tony!" 

His half-brother smiled. "The universe is larger 
than you think, and has possibilities unmentioned in 
The Book of Common Prayer." 

"A guillotined cr iminal resurrected?" 

"As with beauty, criminality is in the eye of the 
beholder. And he's resurrected only by becoming 
part of something enormously larger — " 

"I don't know what you mean." 

"I could show you, though you still wouldn't 
understand." 

Constantine drummed irritably on the floor 
with his walking stick. "Nonsense is difficult to 
understand." 

His half-brother smiled. "Not nonsense." 

"What else do you call it?" 

Anthony reached into the open collar of his 
shirt, pulled out a grey metal plaque on a cord. "I 
call it nothing; it has no name in any mortal 
language." 

Constantine blinked; there was a crucifix cast 
into the plaque. Perhaps Tony was lying about not 
being attracted to the Roman faith? His half-brother 
smiled, stroking the plaque lovingly with his fore- 
finger. For a moment his smile froze, and it was if 
there was no presence there, as if the teeth and 
muscles of the face were being operated by some- 
thing as far away as Saturn, as if the eyes were 
glass. Then Anthony dropped the pendant back 
inside his shirt, and was himself again. "And where 
are you staying?" 


"At the hotel by the Gare." 

"Always the railway hotel, oh constant Con- 
stantine?" 

"It's convenient." 

"No doubt. But don't eat there." 

"Are they unsanitary?" 

"Not at alb But the cooking is almost British in 
its dreadfulness." 

"So what do you recommend?" 

"There's a restaurant a few blocks from here — 
inexpensive, but very good. Of course. I'd rather 
you paid for both of us." 

"All right." 

"But let me show you the sights of Toulon first." 

fTT^he heat of the day had gone, and Anthony 
showed Constantine Puget's caryatids at the 
Hotel la Ville, the monumental gate of 
Vauban's arsenal, the Grand Rade and Petite Rade 
with their ranks of masts, the Quai Sebastapol, 
before giving the cabby directions to L'Arbre Vert. 
"Not that there's a tree near, green or otherwise. But 
the food is good, and the wine's cheap." 

The sun was still above the horizon when they 
arrived, but the gaslights were already burning, 
pallid blue whispers against the whitewashed walls. 
At least there were tablecloths and respectable 
families solemn at the rite of chewing and swal- 
lowing. 

"I recommend the Jiouse wine. Nothing extra- 
ordinary, you understand," Anthony said when the 
waiter came. Constantine settled on bouillabaise and 
poached sole, and his half-brother ordered con- 
somme and fresh asparagus. "I eat less than 
formerly," he explained. "It increases my ability to 
concentrate — a sharp focus is as necessary to the 
mind as a burning glass." 

"Necessary for what?" 

Anthony answered with an almost imperceptible 
smile. "That would be telling." 

"Charades are amusing at Christmas, Tony, not 
now. You aren't involved in something political?" 

"Certainly not. Just because I have pictures of 
Ravachol on my wall doesn't mean I spend my 
nights making bombs or plotting with bearded sons 
of toil." 

Constantine laughed. "Just for an instant I did 
wonder. But you're right, it does sound absurd. 
Though I've never understood why you left Paris to 
come here." 

"Ravachol had something to do with it," his 
half-brother said. "In a manner of speaking, that is." 

That moment a girl of fifteen or sixteen arrived 
with their soup. Her hair was long and black, heavy 
as a helmet, her eyes accented in an Eastern way. 
She brushed against Anthony as she served his con- 
somme, and her sullen face lit up with a smile. "My 
occasional mistress when I feel the need," he 
explained after she was gone. "Half- Arab. Almost as 


'There's nothing in the 
dark except more 
nothing. Zero has no 
singular or plural." 


good as a boy." 

Constantine blushed. "Don't talk rot." 

"I was only making an observation from expe- 
rience, dear brother. You're on the other side of the 
Channel now, so you don't have to maunder about 
the Love That Dare Not Speak Its Name. The sort of 
phrase that poor silly Oscar would coin. I read he's 
in France too, now that he's out of gaol." 

"Yes." 

"Come, come, Constantin^. Enjoy your bouilla- 
baise — I ‘won't discuss boys or girls any more." 

"You were saying Ravachol had something to do 
with your coming to Toulon." 

"Was I?" He spooned up another mouthful of 
consomme, savored it. "Oh well, explaining 
that won't do any harm. I came down here to 
meet a lady who talked to Ravachol after he was 
guillotined." 

"After?" 

"Repeatedly." 

"A spirit medium?" 

"You might call her that. Though perhaps 
prophetess would be a better description. That's 
what her followers called her." He fell silent to pour 
himself another glass of wine. 

Constantine put his spoon down with an audi- 
ble clank. "Just who is this prophetess, and who are 
her followers?" 

"Was, dear brother, was. The late Marie de 
Saint-Remy, vates of the local Universellist sect." 

"And are you one of these Universellists?" 

Anthony looked at him, shaking his head in 
admiration. "Constant Constantine. If not the 
Church of Rome, then the Universellists.... No. 
They bore me, though their prophetess was of great 
interest." 

"I don't understand." 

"Let's say that she was under the influence of a 
higher power. Like Ravachol, Vaillant, Henry." 
Tony began to sing to himself in French, just loud 
enough for Constantine to hear the words: 

"In the past our forefathers 

Danced to the sound of cannon. 

Now the tragic dance 

Needs a louder music: 

Let us dynamite, let us dynamite!" 


O utside, the rooftops swam in violet light. 
Anthony suggested it was too fine an eve- 
ning not to walk, that his room was just far 
enough to allow a breath of air. 

Ahead a pair of sailors haggled with a woman 
under a streetlamp. Anthony laughed to see Con- 
stantine look away in disgust. "If you feel this way 
in Toulon, how can you go anywhere in London?" 
"One knows where to go." 

'Tour club perhaps. Otherwise they're ubiqui- 
tous. Ask the French; they come to London and they 
are shocked at our regiments of soiled doves. And 
there's a new recruit every minute — the Ripper was 
fighting the tide — a quire of whores made for every 
one he killed." 

"Tony!" 

"But Jack knew what he was doing — " 
Constantine stopped dead and glared at his 
brother. "I'd rather you didn't indulge your morbid 
taste in humor just now." 

Anthony bent his head apologetically. "No 
humor intended. Just that the Ripper was serious — '' 
"Most madmen are." 

"Not mad, Constantine. Only doing what was 
demanded. Like the judge who sentenced the 
Haymarket Martyrs, like whoever actually threw the 
bomb in Chicago .... But Jack was the one who 
gave the clue." 

"Clue?" 

"That there was something preternatural 
involved — " 

"There's nothing preternatural about butchering 
prostitutes." 

"No so much that, though some of the 
mutilations and dissections were unusual. No, what 
I'm talking about is his invisibility." 

Constantine shook his head bemusedly. "You 
should write for the shilling-shockers." 

"You haven't studied the reports," Anthony 
whispered. "Blood was still pouring from Long Liz 
Stride's throat when the carter found her in the yard, 
and he'd come in by the only gate. And Catherine 
Eddowes was dead as well within the hour. Then 
think how often he struck in areas where the police 
were hunting him in force — '' 

"So he said the magic word and disappeared?" 
"Nothing so puerile. But nobody knows his 
name after a decade, and he may not know he was 
the Ripper." 

Constantine grunted irritably. "You always had 
a taste for paradox." 

"Not a paradox, dear brother." Anthony stepped 
around a melon rind on the pavement before contin- 
uing. "Jack was a tool. Or a toy. Like his victims. 
Like the judge in Chicago. Like Ravachol and his 
executioner. All of them tools cr toys." 

"At least your speculations are entertaining, 
Tony. But a tool or toy demands a user — " 

"Exactly. A user. I had communicated with it 
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before — or maybe them. There's really no way of 
knowing whether it's plural or singular — " 

"Our name is legion, eh?" 

Anthony slowed his gait and glanced sideways 
at him. "You mustn't translate everything into 
familiar terms. What I was in communication with — 
or communion, perhaps; difficult to find the right 
word when the contact was so glancing and oblique 
— was nothing you'd call God or Devil, though it 
has powers like one or the other, and in its de- 
tachment—" 

Constantine stared back. "You seem to have 
settled for the singular." 

"Only for convenience." Anthony picked up his 
stride. "And its detachment is demonic or divine — 
who can say? But detachment transcendental, abso- 
lute as its power. That may be the real terror — it or 
they don't understand us any more than we can 
understand them or it. But it can manipulate us." 

"I am not convinced." Constantine looked up at 
the narrow strip of night between the facades. 
"There's nothing there in the dark except more 
nothing. Zero has no singular or plural." 

Anthony's laugh was dry as a cicada's cry. "Not 
unless zero comes in its full weight." 

hen Tony unlocked his door and struck a 
match for the gas fixture, the tiny flame 
made the room distorted and enlarged, as 
if it were only the antechamber to the huger 
darkness pressing on the skylight. But with the gas 


mantle lit and adjusted, the room's drab normality 
returned. 

"Sit down," Anthony said, and went to the table 
with the glasses. "Want one?" he asked, pouring 
himself an absinthe. 

"Not for me," Constantine said. "I can't stay; I'm 
taking the early train tomorrow." 

"Too bad. Then I'd best convince you quickly." 
He sat down, his eyes glittering in the gaslight. 
"After leaving England so precipitously, the power 
which had instructed me withdrew from all commu- 
nication. I was only one step up the ladder, so to 
speak. Paris seemed the only place to go; it was a 
center of occultists, some with genuine abilities, 
perhaps. I read Eliphas Levi, I involved myself with 
Sar Peladon and his Rose-Croix, I attended Black 
Masses, and found no clue to the next step. But with 
the capture and trial of Ravachol, Vaillant's bombing 
of the Chamber of Deputies, the explosion in the 
Cafe Terminus, I recognized my instructor again. It 
had demanded sacrifice of me, now it was taking it 
through its priests of dynamite, and countersacrifice 
through its priests of the guillotine." 

"Don't be ridiculous, Tony." 

"No, it uses men as toys. And it likes to break 
its toys — or rather, have them break each other. 
This was only a suspicion, only an intuition, until I 
heard of Marie de Saint-Remy, and came here. The 
first time I spoke to her, I knew, and with my help 
she learned more, and $oon I was back in communi- 
cation with the power. She was a bit mad, of 
course — sensitives often are. What comes in from 
outside is so out of scale, so foreign." 

"Then what makes you so sure this isn't all 
madness?" 

"Let me read you some of the things she said." 
Anthony raised himself, walked over to a corner. 
There were magazines stacked on the floor, and he 
searched through them quickly, to return with five 
or six. "These are Universellist journals, Le Christ 
anarchiste, L' Antechrist, Le Journal d'outre-tombe, 
Le Jugement dernier." 

Constantine snorted. "Impressive names, if one 
has a taste for melodrama." 

Anthony opened the first one. "I marked the 
passages of special interest so I could study them . . . 
ah, here we are." He read in a slightly unnatural 
voice. "'The authors of anarchist attacks are the 
harbingers of the movements of final destruction .... 
These beings do not have names in any human lan- 
guage, and the title of God is too feeble to apply to 
them .... They are the most divine and elevated 
powers that have existed up to the present. To make 
it clear, we can say that they are the Soul of souls, 
the Just.'" 

"This is supposed to convince me? She's talking 
about Ravachol, Vaillant, Henry, not your unknown 
powers. High-flown, perhaps, but then you said she 
was a trifle mad." 
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What about this?" said Anthony, leafing 
through another journal. "She says she 'will find the 
secret that will clear the earth of the unclean to 
make way for the pure.' She goes on to say she used 
her occult abilities to inspire bombings, and dis- 
tributed magical forces among her disciples." He 
picked up a third issue: "'Hecatombs without 
precedent are needed to break the driving force of 
this society, fortified by the entire accumulation of 
its crimes throughout the ages . . . great cataclysms 
which we have called down!'" He put the journal 
down. "Well?" 

Fortissimo doesn't make the tune any more 
worth listening to, Tony. I'll believe in your outside 
power when I'm introduced to it. Or is it a them?" 

Anthony flushed slightly. "It could be either." 
He gestured helplessly to the journals at his feet. 
"You want more than this?" 

"Precisely." 

"You realize it's impossible to introduce you to 
the power in the usual fashion. It's impossible even 
to see it. But you'll know it's here, though I want to 
warn you that the very presence of the intelligence is 
dangerous to the unprepared mind." 

Constantine chuckled. "Fi fo fi fum, et cetera." 

"I'm deadly serious, Constantine, not a stage 
magician building up his tricks with patter." 

"You sound quite similar." 

"All right, but on your own head be it." 
Anthony went over to the table, poured himself a 
finger of absinthe, drank it down neat. He was pale 
and sweating when he sat down again, though Con- 
stantine suspected it was more alcohol than terror. 

"Aren't you going to turn the light down, Tony? 
It seems prerequisite to a seance." 

Anthony smiled wincingly. "You've heard of the 
noonday devil? This presence is like that. Midnight 
or afternoon in the Sahara are the same to it." He 
reached into his open collar, pulled out the plaque 
with the crucifix. 

"Going to command the demon by the power of 
the cross?" 

"Not exactly. A bit of protective coloring." He 
turned the plaque around on its cord. The back was 
covered with a patternless swirl of fine lines, 
parallel, zigzag, concentric, but even at this distance 
in the gaslight, Constantine began to see a pattern 
starting to emerge, a pattern that hinted at a 
meaning so strange and unendurable he was able to 
throw up his hand and twist aside before he saw too 
much. 

He could feel himself shuddering as Tony 
exulted: "Now you begin to believe. These are Marie 
de Saint-Remy's invention -or rather, what she was 
commanded to have made. Only two were cast. And 
the artisan who made them for us went out one 
night and drowned himself in the harbor. The power 
uses any means to hide itself from the uninitiate." 

Constantine ventured a glance between his fin- 


gers. His half-brother was stroking the plaque again, 
eyes staring. His face went dead, meaningless, as 
empty of personality as the flayed mask of an 
anatomical diagram. 

Then the presence was there. Anthony dwindled 
and twisted. Gravity seemed to tilt, though he was 
still in his chair with the walls behind him, and 
everything remained vertical. It was as if the center 
of the earth was no longer the reference point, as if 
the presence made its own rules. For the first time in 
his life Constantine realized how rapidly the earth 
was wheeling through space, felt the giddiness of its 
multiple motions rather than accepted them intel- 
lectually. Only the great being in the room with 
them was still, somehow impinging on this small 
rushing locus. 

Tony had been right about his knowing the 
intelligence was there even when he couldn't see it. 
The way Constantine shrank instinctively from its 
foreignness, the automatic horripilation of the back 
of his neck, and the breathless, metallic taste in his 
mouth were testimonies. Worse was the sense that 
what was there was cold, so cold as not to be living 
in the usual terms, so intelligent it went beyond or 
beneath what intelligence usually meant. 

If it stayed much longer he would die spirit- 
ually, blasted and crushed by the mere proximity of 
something so massively inhuman. 

Tony's mouth opened as if il: were being worked 
by levers, breathed in like a pump. The voice that 
emerged was strange in timbre, the rhythms of the 
words misplaced. "You have been told more than 
you understand-" It stopped, and breathed 
mechanically, waiting. "More than you should 
know. But your co-organism - the other branching 
— is the one who should be pruned. You know 
nothing — " The mouth pumped again. "Important. 
No co-organisms more distant -none who matter - 
will believe." 

Tony's face writhed in what might have been 
meant as a smile. "Say goodbye to your near- 
branch. For now. You will join him ten years and 
eleven months toward us. Be part of us forever." 

Constantine gasped as the weight of its presence 
vanished like a blown-out candleflame. His half- 
brother leaned bonelessly out of the chair, striking 
the floor with a sound that would haunt Constantine 
to the end. 

Turned face up, Tony looked like he had been 
dead for hours, but when Constantine rushed down 
he asked the concierge to faire venir le medicin 
before his brother died. Let the physician explain -if 
he could. 

Then Constantine climbed back up to take the 
plaque off his brother's neck and hide it. With so 
many arrangements to make, he wouldn't be taking 
the morning train. Except for Anthony and other 
objects, the room was empty. Nothing but darkness 
stared in through the skylight. 10 
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Surely it was only a dream . . . 


Nightmare 

by Larry Brown 



S leeping, he had a vision. Cold, he shivered 
and turned. Th(! walls pressed around him in 
his dark sickroom and he saw that strange 
visitors had arrived to torment him in his dreams. 
They did not touch him. Snoring, he slumbered 
awake. 

Bad things had come to haunt him; fingers 
forced through rotting wood had come to seek him. 

Look at us, they said, and bones bore out their 
testimony. Have we gone to a better place? Their 
hair had fallen away in patches; their skulls were 
damp and mildewed, grey with age. 

You've got it good here, they said. Up here on 
the hill. You should try it a while down in the 
bottom where we stay. You think this is bad? Try 
sleeping on wet sheets. 

But he was afraid and would not answer. 
Chilled, he quaked and turned in his raiments. 

Polyester, they said, fingering the material. 
Look at this. Hey, Fred, come here and look at this. 
They don't use silk anymore? 

He did not understand. Confused, he shut his 
eyes and ears. What nightmare came with con- 
sciousness? 

You're new here, they said, aren't you? We 
thought so. We feel their shovels. The vibrations 
carry. Even their footsteps. Was it nice? Did many 
shed tears for you? 

Betrayed, he clasped his hands. Weeping, he felt 
no pulse. Eviscerated, he had no heart. 

The faces settled around him, chief tans gathered 
about a council fire. Some shot through the head. 
Others burst open at Belleau Wood. Here one fell at 
Shiloh. See his missing; arm. 

This one said: You might be interested to know 
that in 1866 forty-five percent of the public funds 
collected by the state of Mississippi were spent on 
artificial limbs. No? Then how about this? Fred here 


was walking down a road in 1942 on his way to join 
the army when he was run over by a family of 
people of German descent. They were sausage 
makers. Isn't that a riot? Four of them in a '39 
Packard. The old man's the only one left alive. He's 
got some grandkids on dope in Los Angeles, but he's 
never seen them. He's hooked up to a respirator in 
Panama City and he's been screaming every night 
for the last forty-two years. Fred's been holding a 
grudge against him. , 

He flailed soundlessly against the sweaty 
material, and it seemed that a weight had settled on 
his chest. When he opened his eyes a small rotted 
child was sitting there. 

No ice cream, it said. Its skull had been halved 
and one mad orb leaned out on a red strand like the 
eye of an broken doll. 

No ice cream. Puppies I could have had. Swim- 
ming in creeks and touching girls at fourteen. 

But it was not his fault. None of it. Silent, he 
screeched and tried to gag. Labored. Fought with his 
knotted fists what had no shape or existence. Struck 
mightily but without progress. 

Panting, he lay composed. Thin beads of sweat 
never formed. 

A nightmare, he said. I am having a nightmare 
again. 

They smiled to see his logical mind, all the 
ordered facts to explain his embalment, the var- 
nished casket beginning to mold. 

One in tattered rags lay upon him. Stretched 
out, full and cold. Feet to feet. Hip to hip. Toe to 
toe. * 

You can just stop all this foolishness right now, 
it said. You might as well get used to it. We're here 
to help you. 

And finally he found his voice, found that 
indeed he did have a voice. 
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I am sick, he said. I am a very sick man. I need 
my rest. 

The faces watched. Grey, all grey. They had 
seen it before. 

And kids, he said. Two in high school. One 
plays the guitar. He's good on Hank Williams stuff. 
When I'm well we sit out on the porch and he plays 
for me. 

They watched him. Somnolent, ravished of 
emotion, sleepwalkers. One yawned. Gristles hinged 
on a cusp of bone. 

And this is just a nightmare. The medicine. I've 
had them before. Nurse? Would you come in here, 
please? 


Something wet and dark came inside the circle 
of faces, a leprous glistening thing that hissed and 
touched him with shards of heat. Small fires danced 
in his ribs. They bared their teeth and it howled and 
vanished, smoke left in its trail. He felt the cold take 
him again. 

And my poor wife, he said. She worries about 
me so. She can't sleep at night. 

Reconciled, they let him talk on. Wise, they 
waited. Old, they gripped their tattered rags about 
themselves and leaned forward to speak of dreams 
and demons and faded plastic flowers. 

Dead, he heard weeping high above him, and 
finally understood. 10 


Nostalgia 
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(continued from page 17) 

Having been nurtured on all these 
spooky house movies. I'm convinced 
that anybody with a secret passage 
can expect infestations of escaped 
lunatics, crazed stranglers, or — at the 
very least — wild animals. And who 
usually hides in hidden rooms, if not 
people who ought to stay in hiding? 

You'll probably recall The Cat 
and the Canary (1939), which I 
described in our recent George Zucco 
Film Festival. In that one, Zucco gets 
snatched out of the library and into a 
secret passageway, and is never seen 
alive again. Now, if they can do that 
to a formidable villain like Zucco, 
how am I going to fare? 

Or take The Gorilla (1939). 

This comedy-thriller has a cast that 
includes, besides a gorilla, Lionel 
Atwill, Bela Lugosi, and Joseph 
Calleia. The lovely blond Anita 
Louise is the girl in jeopardy, and 
Patsy Kelly runs through a whole 
catalogue of fright takes as the maid. 
The rest of the comedy was supposed 
to have been provided by the Ritz 
Brothers as the three bumbling 
private detectives hired to investigate 
the dark doings at the storm-tossed 
old mansion. (Show business folklore 
has it that Harry Ritz, sort of the 
Groucho of the brother act, was one 
of the funniest men in the world, but 
that his zaniness was never captured 
on film. Seems to be true.) The main 
point is that the walls of this place 
are riddled with secret passages, and 
in them you get (a) a real gorilla 
prowling, (b) a deranged killer who 
calls himself "the Gorilla" and reaches 
out to snatch victims with a hairy 
paw he wears for such occasions, and 


(c) all three Ritz Brothers stumbling 
around. I'm not especially anxious to 
have a, b, or c inside my walls. 

When the 1940s arrived, little 
realizing what the consequence would 
be in later life, I went right on 
exposing myself to Old Dark House 
movies. I sat through comedies like 
Ghost Breakers, Hold That Ghost, 
and Topper Returns, B-thrillers such 
as House of Frankenstein, Castle in 
the Desert, and The House of Fear. 
There were also big-budget efforts: 
The Spiral Staircase, And Then There 
Were None, and Gaslight. 

One of the best in this last 
category was The Uninvited (1944). 

It used the standard haunted house, 
this one perched above a bleak 
stretch of Cornish coast, in a quiet 


and effective way. Released by 
Paramount and directed by Lewis 
Allen, it looks like a Val Lewton 
movie made with more money and a 
stronger cast. Ray Milland and Ruth 
Hussey play the brother and sister 
who buy the long-deserted mansion, 
and Donald Crisp is the owner who 
knows part, though not all, of the 
place's secret. Gail Russell is his 
granddaughter, the person over whom 
the house's two contending spirits end 
up struggling. Twenty when she 
played the part, Gail Russell is just 
right as the innocent and vulnerable 
focus of the haunting. There's no 
overt violence, no clutching hands, 
not even much screaming. Yet the 
movie creates a growing feeling of 
unease and finally causes the sort of 
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bitter remarks and sharp nudges in 
the ribs as hints) that she'd enjoy a 
part-time housekeeper for our new 
domicile. I'd been thinking my 
aversion to this was purely monetary, 
but now I realize it's just another side 
effect of all that exposure to Old 
Dark House movies. For instance, in 
Blondie Has Servant Trouble (1940), 
Penny Singleton and Arthur Lake, 
along with cute child and loveable 
dog, move into an old mansion that 
comes equipped with a frightened 
black man and a pair of servants. 
Esther Dale plays the housekeeper, 
Arthur Hohl the butler. Only he isn't 
a butler, he's actually a crazed 
inventor bent on revenge. When he's 
not scornfully doing his butler chores, 
he's dodging in and out of secret 
passages and plotting mischief. 

Then there's One Body Too 
Many (1944). It's a good example of 
the gathering-to-read-the-will format. 
For some reason wills in these movies 
are only read late at night, usually 
during bad weather, and this comedy- 
thriller follows that tradition. Jack 
Haley ( The Wizard of Oz's.Tin 
Woodman) is an insurance salesman 
who gets mistaken for a private 
detective. Jean Parker provides the 
romantic interest, while Lyle Talbot 
and Douglas Fowley compete for red 
herring honors. Blanche Yurka is the 
housekeeper and Bela Lugosi is the 
butler. They make a very unsettling 
pair, particularly with a running bit 
about trying to serve everybody 
coffee that may possibly be poisoned. 
I'm virtually certain any employment 
agency I contact will send me a pair 
like this one right off the bat. 

Well, this has been very 
therapeutic — delving into the shameful 
secrets of my childhood, running off 
some of the multitude of films stored 
in the movie palace of my mind. 

Little wonder I was traumatized by 
this sort of stuff in the thirties and 
forties. I can understand now why I 
always feel on the brink of hysteria 
when I move into a new dwelling, 
and I can come to grips with the 
reasons why I sometimes can't even 
walk by a realtor's office without 
experiencing a twinge of terror. I feel 
much better now that I've gotten this 
off my chest. 

I am, though, a bit worried 
about the organ the previous tenant, 
so help me, has left behind in the 
attic. What if the thing should start 
playing The Boogie Woogie Boogey 
Man some stormy midnight? 10 
a 


Manners and Julie Bishop are a pair of 


brink of puberty. I fell hopelessly in 
love with the dark-haired Miss 
Russell, trying to ignore the fact 
that she was nine years older and 
lived hundreds of miles away in 
Hollywood. Although I got over my 
crush. I've never been able to view 
her with complete objectivity. To me 
she's still a terrific actress, especially 
in this picture. 

The forties was a strange decade. 
Just to give you one example, in the 
forties Hollywood turned out several 
Old Dark House musicals: You'll Find 
Out (1940), with Kay Kayser, his 
band, and Karloff, Lugosi, and Lorre; 
The Ghost Catchers (1944), with 
Olsen and Johnson; and Murder in 
the Blue Room (1944). A remake of 
the familiar yarn about the strange 
room in which nobody can spend a 
night without coming to grief. Blue 
Room added some swing songs to the 
usual props. It featured Betty Kean, 
June Preisser, and Grace McDonald 
as an Andrews Sisters-type group 
stranded at a spooky mansion in 
which strange goings-on abound. 
Donald Cook, Anne Gwynne, and 
Regis Toomey are also on hand. The 
high point of the picture occurs when 
the exuberant trio of ladies ties up 
butler Ian Wolfe and sings him their 
latest hit, entitled The Boogie Woogie 
Boogey Man. 

My wife's been hinting (1 class 


“Who usually hides in hidden rooms?" Daivd 
innocent newlyweds in The Black Cat (1934). 

chills only the best spooky stuff can 
bring forth. I first saw this the year 
it was released, when I myself was an 
innocent and vulnerable iad on the 


Set in a haunted mansion above the 
Cornish coast, The Uninvited (1944) 
remains one of the high points of the 
supernatural genre. 
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unspeakable Wilson, is a Benedict 
Arnold: he keeps bending all the 
efforts of the forces of law and order 
to his own disgusting ends. 

By the end of the movie, CHUD 
resembles a complicated computer 
game with Pac-men pursuing ghosts 
and ghosts pursuing Pac-men through 
multilevel mazes, and with the 
audience being flipped click-click-click 
from one locale to the next in order 
to follow the progress. It's silly but 
enjoyable and reasonably well worked 
out, and of course Wilson gets the 
fate he deserves in a most satisfactory 
fashion. (I feel free to reveal that 
because, even allowing for free will 
and other technicalities, there is no 
way a well-run, properly maintained 
cosmos could let any creature that 
bad not be properly punished. After 
all, one has to draw the line 
-somewhere, because otherwise the 
whole business is liable to turn 
shoddy.) * 

My only regret about CHUD is 
that the plot's basic premise offered 
the chance of doing something really 
interesting with its monsters. It would 
have been possible, through a more 
thoughtful, sensitive depiction of their 
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horrible way of life, to have made 
these beings genuinely heart-rending 
— moving enough, even, to make 
CHUD ' s viewers think more tenderly 
about the monsters' flesh-and-blood 
counterparts. It might have been a 
reasonably effective bit of pro-human 
propaganda and might actually have 
helped mitigate one of our graver 
contemporary obscenities: namely, 
our blithe ability, individually and as 
a society, to ignore the suffering of 
the tragic incompetents we see daily, 
festering and starving in our parks 
and public ways, and their even more 
pathetic brothers and sisters who 
have crawled into the subways and 
sewers beneath our feet. But it is not 
fair to criticize an apple for not being 
an orange. 

All of the above are perfectly 
all right films, entertaining and mildly 
diverting. However, I'd probably have 
forgotten them shortly after seeing 
them if I weren't duty-bound to 
review them for Twilight Zone. Repo 
Man, though, while it is not likely to 
cause any major internal upheaval in 
your psyche or redirect your path in 
life (although who the hell knows 
these days?), tends to stay with 
you, or at least bits of it do. I 
recommend it if you're in the mood 
for a film which thumbs its nose 
rather affectionately and not unfairly 
at our way of life. 

The person responsible for Repo 
Man is a foreigner, an Englishman by 
the name of Alex Cox, who wrote 
and directed it. Mr. Cox has set his 
tale in the scruffy edges of Los 
Angeles and has selected as his 
characters a group of "repo" experts, 
whose occupation involves locating 
and, by means of very devious skills 
and artifices, repossessing automobiles 
whose owners have failed to meet 
their financial obligations. Sometimes, 
it is implied, these repossessions verge 
on outright theft, and sometimes they 
don't. Life is confusing. We, along 
with the film's young hero — very well 
played by Emilio Estevez — are 
introduced into this disreputable 
profession by one of its master 
practitioners, played by Harry Dean 
Stanton. Estevez instantly 
demonstrates, in turn, that there is 
something basically rotten about him 
and that, despite his tender years, he 
is a natural thief and con man, 
admirably suited to this scuzzy way 
of life. 

Next, we're introduced to a mad 


physicist driving across the desert in 
a rattling auto whose trunk contains 
alien beings which can melt you 
down to your running shoes, 
followed by an insane lady with a 
metal hand who runs yet another one 
of those nutsy cuckoo secret 
government outfits busily Covering 
Up. They may have got Wilson, but 
by God there's plenty more where he 
come from! (When I start worrying is 
when they begin bringing out movies 
that are pro government cover-up!) 

We also see even more of Los 
Angeles (look, all you really need is 
more of Los Angeles) — enough so that 
Repo Man is able to demonstrate, in 
its quiet, understated way, that under 
its tough exterior our society is nutty 
as a fruitcake. 

The movie's many funny scenes 
display widely varying angles of 
attack. I very much liked the one in 
which the ycung repo man suddenly 
finds himself surrounded by a 
terrifying family just after he has 
threatened their sweet old black 
mammy. Also diverting are the mad 
physicist's ploys to get victims 
interested in opening his car's ever- 
deadly trunk There is excellent play, 
as well, with suburban punks 
frolicking in ■ one of their darkened 
dens, and I was particularly taken by 
a bit of philosophical banter 
exchanged between young Estevez and 
Tracey Walter, as a wistful, not-at- 
all-bright yard hand who has 
apparently stumbled across the secret 
of the universe. All the while, the 
two of them are carefully burning 
away all surviving traces of some 
unnamed soul — a straw hat, a bra, a 
pretty blouse — in a trash basket fire 
as they stanc squinting under the 
glaring LA sun, speculating on the 
ephemeral quality of life. 

Repo Man does not have the 
high moral tone of the previous films; 
its point of view seems to be that of 
the aliens, wi-iich makes it largely 
indifferent to all we hold near and 
dear. But it's busily preaching away, 
all right, in its quiet little way, and 
God knows it firmly belongs to the 
subversive filmmaking tradition. I 
expect it will be on this year's 
Twilight Zone's worst films list, as 
Liquid Sky was on its last — such is 
life — and your parents and cousin 
Claude will wonder why people waste 
their time rmiking such trash. But if 
you've read this column all the way 
up till now, the chances are you'll 
enjoy the movie — and I hope you do. 03 
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Introducing a new series for ‘Twilight Zone’ fans who believe that one 
picture is worth a thousand words, and that two pages of them are 
almost as much fun as television . . . 
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Kay Kuter as the “limbo being” from “The Premonition.” 


If Rod Serling had been interested, the dying series might 
have been replaced by a sixth season of The Twilight Zone. 


T he second season of The 
Outer Limits was more accu- 
rately a half-season of seven- 
teen episodes, though this number in 
fact constitutes a full season for most 
present-day tv shows. Once most of 
the first-season crew was replaced by 
the team working under new producer 
Ben Brady, the foremost problem was 
to produce new episodes for much less 
than had been spent during the show's 
first year. 

"We had to design scripts for cheap- 
ness," says Seeleg Lester, who was 
appointed story editor for the new sea- 
son. Production funds, he says, were 
drained away by studio overhead and 
nebulous items like "administrative 
supervisory costs."* "The special effects 
of the first season, for example, would 
have been impossible in the second. 
Brady and I were always conscious of 
how little money we had, though for 
the first few weeks we were allowed to 
use our heads to buy stories, and I 
think we got in some decent ideas." 
During this initial period, stories from 
Jerry Sohl and Harlan Ellison were 
purchased, as well as the treatment 
that Lester scripted into "Wolf 359." 
"After that," he says, "the ABC people 
were at our throats constantly about 
putting monsters in each show. It be- 
came a kind of battle — us versus the 


*i.e., the hefty percentage drawn per 
episode by Daystar productions and Villa 
di Stefano as co-owners of the show 
(though neither Leslier Stevens nor Joseph 
Stefano contributed creatively to the new 
season), and by the William Morris 
Agency. — DJS 


monsters versus the budgets." 

Lester edged around the monster 
requisite one last time — and demon- 
strated the kind of adult orientation 
possible even within the show's re- 
vamped, shaved-down parameters — 
with "The Inheritors," Outer Limits' 
only two-parter. The benevolent "inva- 
sion" on which the plot is based was 
the sort of story Lester was interested 
in doing for the series because, as he 
says, "Monsters coming to destroy the 
world is garbage. We had the god- 
damndest trouble with ABC because 
they didn't understand the story. I told 
Ben: Well fight for this. If they want 
monsters, well put 'em in the other 
shows.' And when ABC saw the final- 
draft script, they told us, "You know, 
this could make a damned good story 
— let's not fuck it up!' That illustrates 
the kind of mentality the network 
had." The Secretary of Science char- 
acter inserted into the story by Lester 
was to have been the main character in 
a proposed spin-off series called Cen- 
tury 21, which was never realized. 

"The one guy we thought the new 
group was so lucky to have was 
Seeleg," notes Leslie Stevens, who, on 
the basis of "The Inheritors," was to 
hire Lester ten years later to work on 
the Invisible Man series at Universal. 
"Seeleg really cared. He had the drama 
and the science concepts." 

Brady affirms that Lester "labored 
over every episode he did," which, 
ironically, proved a minor setback: 
once bogged down on shows such as 
the endlessly redrafted "Invisible 
Enemy," it was impossible for him to 
maintain a fast production pace. 


"Seeleg did The Inheritors' for nearly 
ten weeks," Brady says. "And that was 
a first draft. You just couldn't go that 
slow." 

Robert Dennis was one of the writ- 
ers who helped Brady stay on sched- 
ule; his first draft for "Cry of 
Silence" — Outer Limits' notorious "liv- 
ing tumbleweeds" episode — was done 
in a neat four days, and required no 
more than three actors and a standard 
farmhouse set. Dennis handled adapta- 
tions of many of the literary properties 
purchased by Brady; the single excep- 
tion, "The Brain of Colonel Barham," 
seems heavily derived from Curt 
Siodmak's Donovan's Brain. Certainly 
the most interesting characters in this 
story and in "I, Robot" are Dennis 
creations. His rendering of "The 
Duplicate Mam" provided one of tv's 
first instances of cloning * as a story 
springboard, and the future-contempo- 
rary look needed for the episode gave 
director Gerd Oswald one of the sec- 
ond season's few opportunities for 
visual experimentation, as he postu- 
lated the collarless suits, jazzed-up 
automobiles, light-activated drinking 
fountains, and videophones of the year 
2025. On the negative side, the show is 
crippled by the mandated monster, 
surely the most ridiculous to appear on 
The Outer Limits — a "Megasoid" con- 
sisting of a floppy velour gorilla-suit 
(through which stunt-man Mike Lane's 
t-shirt can frequently be seen), a 
dubbed-in German shepherd growl, 
and a recycled mask from the birdlike 
Empyrian of "Second Chance," now 
sporting the foot-long beak deleted 
from its original design. 
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Joseph Stefano holds his recently 

completed first novel. Leslie Stevens. Byron Haskin, Halloween, 1983. 


"With Brady/' says Oswald, "I'd 
ask for certain scripts, or time off until 
a script I wanted came along. On some 
shows, like 'Expanding Human,' I got 
stuck — it was my turn, and that was 
the only script ready. It's a case of say- 
ing you'll try to do your best with a 
story, and then you can't come up 
with much." 

Byron Haskin voices similar dis- 
pleasure with "Behold, Sck!", a show 
that represented the breaking point be- 
tween him and the Brady regime. 
"They laid that script in my hands. I 
got one sniff of it and damn near 
fainted! Most of that one we rewrote 
or made up on the set." Former first- 
season story editor Lou Morheim had 
moved on to a "power seat" at MGM 
and had just requested Haskin to direct 
popular shows like Mr. Novak and Dr. 
Kildare. "Now, to me," said Haskin, 
"this meant joining the inner circle of 
directors who did all the tv. But Brady 
and [associate producer] Sam White 
said I couldn't go because we had a 
show to do — 'Behold, Eck!'" As a 
result, Haskins new episodes, with the 
exception of "Demon with a Glass 
Hand," are indifferently directed at 
best. Other first-season veterans, such 
as first assistant director Robert 
Justman, were also to leave after 
similar unpleasantnesses "I took the 
first chance I could to get out graceful- 
ly," Justman says. 

Visual slip-ups are also more ob- 
vious in the new season. A certain 
bathespheric prop, originally a "pres- 
sure chamber" from the first show 
filmed, "Cold Hands, Warm Heart," is 
on view in nearly every episode as 
background sci-fi hardware-in-resi- 
dence. Microphone shots became com- 
ically prolific. In "Cry of Silence," a 
pane of glass through which avalanche 
scenes were shot betrays the presence 
of a crew hand wearing a cowboy hat, 
and in one shot in "The Duplicate 
Man" the moving shadow's of the entire 
camera appear on a hillside beneath an 
ascending tram car. 

By Thanksgiving, 1964, it was 
clear that Outer Limits was being 
slaughtered by The Jackie Gleason 
Show, the CBS incumbent on Saturday 


nights. "That was the one night," says 
Brady, "when the very audience that 
had made the show a success was out 
to a movie or something. ABC thought 
changing the time slot was their best 
shot. It was idiotic." ABC was deluged 
with letters from kids and college 
groups protesting the time change. "I 
had a sense the ship was sinking after 
the third week," Brady continues. 
"Today it would be off the air in three 
weeks, but back then it took as long as 
a season just to get canceled. Each 
week we couldn't push the rating up 
was another nail in the coffin. ABC 
gave us all kinds of reasons why 
they wanted to kill it, but it all comes 
down to share numbers. If you need a 
twenty-two to pay for yourself, and 
you're pulling an eighteen, you aren't 
going to stay on, good, bad, or indif- 
ferent. You want to talk about this 
madness? Just before we ceased pro- 
duction I showed them a roomful of 
letters and said, 'You can still get on 
with this show.' No chance." 

The final two episodes were filmed 
after the cancellation axe fell at ABC, 
and quite naturally look rushed, non- 
committal, super-cheap, and devoid of 
production values. As Gerd Oswald 
sums up "The Premonition": "United 
Artists told us we had to come in on 
schedule even if we had no ending for 
it!" Lester wrote the final show, "The 
Probe," of which he says, "I threw that 
one together in a hurry, to cost zero." 
It was broadcast only once, on January 
16, 1965, and that was the end. ABCs 
midseason replacement was The King 
Family. Voyage to the Bottom of the 
Sea, which premiered in Outer Limits 
vacated Monday evening slot, ran until 
1968. At the close of the 1964-65 
season, ABC queried Rod Serling as to 
whether he would care to produce a 
sixth season of Twilight Zone — just 
canceled over at CBS — for ABC. 

Serling turned them down. 

A year or so later, Lou Morheim, 
then working as The Big Valley's story 
editor, found himself in the curious, 
reversed-role position of assigning a 
script to his old boss, Leslie Stevens. 
Shortly after Outer Limits closed 


down, Daystar became inert as a pro- 
duction entity because it was "constant- 
ly ramming into the wall by losing 
money on deals," says Stevens. "It 
didn't have an competitive strength at 
all, other than its talent — and that's not 
much help if you don't have any deal- 
makers." Daystar's final feature proj- 
ect — undeniably its weirdest — was 
Incubus (1965), a horror film in 
Esperanto. 

Today Stevens is at the helm of 
Empress Productions, in partnership 
with Outer Limits alumnus Dominic 
Frontiere (whose wife, Georgia, owns 
the LA Rams football team). In 1973 
he created the series Search, writing 
the pilot and many episodes for this sf- 
flavored affair involving an elite team 
of international troubleshooters, spies 
with sensory implants linking them to 
a vast computer web overlorded by 
Burgess Meredith. Working as a pro- 
ducer fo Universal, Stevens developed -* 
the series Invisible Man (1975) with 
David McCallum, its offshoot Gemini 
Man (1976), Battlestar Galactica 
(1978), and the Buck Rogers feature 
(1979). Stevens's recent scriptwriting 
work has included the Chuck Norris 
kung-fu epic Brigade of Terror (as yet 
unfilmed), developmental writing on 
Sahara and the John Derek projects 
Bolero and Eve and the Damned Ap- 
ple, the recent Sheena, and the forth- 
coming Joe II, starring Peter Boyle. 

In 1965 Ben Brady moved back to 
CBS to produce the ill-fated Rawhide 
revival. Today he teaches film classes 
at Cal State Northridge. Apart from 
his work on Invisible Man, Seeleg 
Lester did the pilot for Circle of Fear 
and scripted such features as Change of 
Mind (a 1969 brain-transplant film) 
and The Reincarnate. 

Before retiring in 1968, Byron 
Haskin directed the noteworthy Robin- 
son Crusoe on Mars (1964) and one 
last film for George Pal, The Power 
(1967). Between them he assisted in 
both production and special effects 
capacities on two pilots for a new 
series called Star Trek, for which Gerd 
Oswald directed two first-season epi- 
sodes. Oswald's many subsequent proj- 
ects included the teleplay for The 
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House on Garibaldi Street (1979), a 
documentary-style treatment of the 
capture of Adolf Eichmann. Many 
other Outer Limits alumni advanced to 
permanent positions on Star Trek, 
notably Robert Justman, makeup man 
Fred Phillips, Claude Binyon, and ef- 
fects man Wah Chang. 

Projects, Unlimited dissolved in 
the mid-1960s and auctioned off most 
of their Outer Limits inventory. The 
Cyclopean mask from "O.B.I.T," found 
its way into an episode of The Mun- 
sters, while the space helmet worn by 
Robin Williams in Mork and Mindy 
originally belonged to Qarlo Clob- 
regnny in "Soldier." Star Trek also 
recycled several Outer Limits monsters, 
particularly Janos Prohaska's microbe 
suite from “The Probe" (in Trek's "Devil 
in the Dark" segment) and the masks 
from "Fun and Games" (in Trek's "The 
Cage"). 

A good example of how ex-Outer 
Limits crew members regrouped years 
• later is the Man From Atlantis series 
pilot, produced by Robert Justman, 
directed by his Outer Limits cohort Lee 
Katzin, with effects by Projects' Gene 
Warren and sets by Jack Poplin, whose 
set design for Outer Limits earned him 
an Emmy nomination in 1964. Many 
others moved into careers in film. John 
Caper, Jr., mixed the award-winning 
soundtrack for Saturday Night Fever; 
Conrad Hill and William Fraker even- 
tually collected a raft of Oscar nomina- 
tions for their cinematography, and 
Dominic Frontiere's notable film scores 
include Hang 'em High, On Any Sun- 
day, and The Stunt Man, in addition 
to such diversions as arranging the 



Makeup man Harry Thomas displays two 
costumes from “Behold, Eck!” 


Gerd Oswald. 

horns and strings for the Tubes' 1975 
debut album. 

And truth be told. Gene Rodden- 
berry actually did have a connection to 
The Outer Limits. * "Gene sat in on our 
dailies all the time, while he was com- 
ing up with Star Trek, checking our 
quality control, and, I suppose, using 
our show to spur his imagination, since 
both were science fiction," recalls 
Stefano assistant Tom Selden. "He took 
a lot of phone calls during our dailies." 
When Roddenberry walked off Star 
Trek in 1968 due to a time-slot dispute 
with NBC, he offered the mantel of 
producer for the show's third season to 
Joseph Stefano. After previewing a few 
episodes, Stefano gave him the same 
answer Serling gave ABC. 

In 1966 Stefano wrote and directed 
a supernatural series pilot for CBS, 
"The Ghost of Sierra de Cobra," star- 
ring Martin Landau as psychic investi- 
gator Nelson Orion. Though the series, 
The Haunted, never materialized, the 
pilot is still seen regularly on Canadian 
tv. In 1968 Eye of the Cat was finally 
produced as a feature film for Univer- 
sal, based on his never-filmed Outer 
Limits script "The Cats." Stefano wrote 
the story on which the pilot for the 
militantly nonviolent adventure series 
The Magician (1973) was based, and 
his tv movies include Revenge (1971) 
with Shelley Winters, Death of Inno- 
cence (1971), Home for the Holidays 
(1972), Live and Die Again (1974), 
which used cryogenics as a plot basis. 
Aloha Means Goodbye (1974), and 
Snowbeast, a kind of Night 
Stalker treatment of the Bigfoot legend 
that was ABC's highest-rated movie of 
the 1976-77 tv season. Stefano has 

‘For those readers who've stuck with us this 
far, please refer to the Les Daniels quota- 
tion in Part One of this series, which erro- 
neously credits Roddenberry as producer of 
The Outer Limits. — DJS 


recently spent six years completing his 
first novel, Lycanthrope. 

Both Stevens and Stefano still re- 
main keen on the idea of doing an 
Outer Limits feature film. A Stefano 
proposal, to be directed by Gerd 
Oswald, died at MGM/United Artists, 
and litigation recently killed a similar 
Stevens project over at Paramount. 

"Anthological series are the best 
kind," says Ben Brady. "You're not 
forcing a series of dramatic ideas to fit 
a mold; you're building a mold to ac- 
commodate the ideas. One form is 
sloshy, the other artistic." 

"It's a constant source of pleasure 
to me that the show is still running," 
says Seeleg Lester. "If you want to pin- 
point the bridge between the Golden 
Age of television and the present day, 
The Outer Limits is a good transition. 
It illustrates the problems of fitting 
creative things into a budget." 

"At the inception of Outer Limits 
there was a feeling of scratching the 
surface of something really important,” 
says Leslie Stevens. "There was a feel 
to the first ten weeks on the air. It 
almost could have broken through to 
another level of consciousness. In fif- 
teen years' time, there was a real feel- 
ing of "Yes, there was something in 
there,' that all the care and love we put 
in was worth it." 

"In the early 1960s there was a lot 
of furor over violence," says Joseph 
Stefano. "But they weren't talking 
about psychological violence; they were 
talking about The Untouchables — 
murders, stompings, things like that. 
We never had that orientation on our 
show. We scared them on a different 
level." 

In the end, the only real test is 
that of time — and it's fitting that, in 
this dreaded Orwellian year of 1984, 
The Outer Limits has come at last to 
be of legal age. 
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Part Seven 



“There 
is nothing wrong with your 
television set. Do not attempt to adjust the pic- 
ture. We are controlling transmission. We will control 
the horizontal. We will control the vertical. We can 
change the focus to a soft blur, or sharpen it to crys- 
tal clarity. For the next hour, sit quietly and we will 
control all that you see and hear. You are about to 
experience the awe and mystery which reaches 
from the inner mind to THE OUTER LIMITS.” 


by David J. Schow and Jeffrey Frentzen 

Concluding our seven-part survey of the 
series, complete with the words of the 
celebrated ‘Control Voice . ’ 


42 & 43. THE INHERITORS 

Part I broadcast November 21, 1964; 
Part II broadcast November 28, 1964 
Written by Seeleg Lester and Sam 
Neuman from a story developed by 
Lester and Neuman, based on an 
idea by Ed Adamson. Scripted as 
'The Hui Tan Project,' also "The 
Pied Piper Project" 

Directed by James Golds :one 
Cast 

Adam Ballard (Robert Duvall), Ray 
'Art' Harris (Donald Harron), Lt. Philip 
J. Minns (Steve Inhat), Sg;t. James Con- 
over (Ivan Dixon), PFC Francis Hadley 
(Dee Pollock), Pvt. Robert Renaldo 
(James Frawley), Capt. Ngo Newa/ 
AIO (James Shigeta), Secretary of 
Science Randolph E. Branch (Ted 
deCorsia), r j rof. Andrew Whitsett 
(William Wintersole), Surgeon (Robert 
J. Nelson), Oriental Soldier (Yoneo 
Iguchi), Steelmaking Shop Super (Leon 
Askin), Mr. Jessup (Robert Cinder), 
Nurse (Linda Hutchins), Hospital MP 
(Sy Prescott), E. F. Larkin (Dabbs 
Greer), Johnny Subiron (Kim Hector) 
Additonal Part II Cast 
Agent Grainger (Jon Cedar), Minerva 
Gordon (Suzanne Cupito), Mrs. 
Subiron (Jan Shutan), Nurse at Chil- 
dren's Hospital (Paulle Clark), Miss 
Steen (Joanne Stewart), Daniel Newton 
Masters (David Brady), Boy with ball 


(Charles Herbert), with John Harding 
and Michael Petit 

"In the troubled places of the world, 
the Devil’s Hunter finds rare game, for 
man-made savagery is only the instru- 
ment for a secret terror, stirring from 
its dark place of ambush ..." 

After catching a bullet in the brain in 
Vietnam, Lt. Minns becomes of special 
interest to Department of Science 
investigator Ballard. His EEG shows a 
dual brainwave pattern, just like those 
of three other similarly wounded sol- 
diers who "should've died and didn't." 
The alien pattern in all four EEGs 


match, and Ballard finds the bullets 
that wounded all four were smelted 
from a meteorite whose ore, when 
magnified, reveals a honeycomb effect 
reminiscent of the configuration of the 
human RNA factor. While recuperat- 
ing, Minns develops a skyrocketing IQ 
and an interest in high finance, just as 
Sgt. Conover before him applied his 
200-plus IQ to metallurgy, PFC Hadley 
to bio-chemistry, and Pvt. Renaldo to 
physics. Soon enough he hypnotizes 
his nurses and guards and simply walks 
out of the hospital and onto Wall 
Street, where he generates a fast 
$400,000 on the stock market and 
sends funds to each of the other three. 
Ballard traces Hadley to Wichita and 
discovers his workshop, where work 
on inert gases and ducting systems is 
proceeding. Hadley himself has van- 
ished up the Amazon, looking for rare 
herbs. Ballard next misses Conover in 
Stockholm, but uncovers his vehicular 
design, which employs an alloy lighter 
than wood but stronger than steel. In 
Tokyo, he catches up with Renaldo, 
who demonstrates his newly built anti- 
gravity drive. It becomes clear that 
while the "intruder brain" governs the 
actions of the quartet, it does not inter- 
fere with their attitudes: "If you need 
to know, suddenly you learn," an 
anguished Renaldo tells him. "If you 
need money, suddenly you get money. 
Anything to finish the Project! But if 
you want to get it off your back . . . 
you can't do that. You do what's inside 
your head no matter how your insides 
are busting!" And the next thing 
Ballard knows, it's two weeks later and 
he's in Minneapolis! Federal agent 
Harris locates Minns's apartment head- 
quarters and stakes dozens of G-men 
around it. While he and Ballard await 
Minns's return, Minns initiates the next 
step of the plan; he contacts children. 
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promising to take them "far away . . . 
on a starship." 

"Man looks up at the stars, and dreams 
his futile dreams. Child of the uni- 
verse, his toys are ignorance, his games 
fantasy, not even master of his own 
fate. It is the Devil's Puppeteer who 
stretches his fingers to answer the ques- 
tion, ‘What will happen next?'" 


Part II 

"The earth, tumbling grain of sand in 
the darkness of unending space, plays 
host to a strange and awful guest, un- 
sought, uninvited, possessor of fear- 
some power, purveyor of dark deed, a 
relentless traveler on the road to its 
mysterious goal ..." 

Minns evades the ambush using 
"Renaldo's Barrier," an impenetrable 
force shield developed from the anti- 
gravity device. Unable to stop or touch 
# . him, Ballard and Harris converge on 
Wichita; where the other three men 
are constructing a starship from their 
combined research. Minns arrives with 
a station-wagon-load of children; the 
blind Minerva, the deaf-mute Danny 
Masters, leukemia victim Johnny 
Subiron, and others, crippled and re- 
tarded. An enraged but helpless Ballard 
watches him guide the trusting kids in- 
to the ship, but his protests, plus the 
vocal self-doubts of the other soldiers, 
prompt Minns to announce that they 
four will accompany the children into 
space ... of their own free will! He 
then tells the tale of a benevolent race 
of humans on a faraway planet, ren- 
dered incapable of procreation, a race 
that dispatched a galactic SOS long 
ago in the form of meteors filled with 
their RNA factor, in the hope that "a 
course would follow much like this 
course has followed with us." Ballard 
says none of them have any right to 
kidnap helpless children, and Minns 
surprises him by admitting him and 
Harris to the ship. Hadley's "air condi- 
tioning," his synthesis of the alien 
atmosphere, has reversed all the afflic- 
tions. Minns points out these these 
children were "the hopeless ones, the 
ones who never had anything on 
Earth. They will inherit a bright new 
world of wonder and greatness." 
Ballard is overwhelmed beyond objec- 
tion and the three soldiers happily 
agree to go to the stars with the kids. 

"The Inheritors are on their way. In a 
universe of' billions of stars, there are 
places of love and happiness. On this 


earth, in this spot, magic settled for a 
moment. Wonder touched a few lives, 
and a few odd pieces fell smoothly into 
the jigsaw of Creation." 


44. KEEPER OF THE PURPLE 

TWILIGHT 

Broadcast December 5, 1964 
Written by Milton Krims, based on a 
script by Stephen Lord 
Directed by Charles Haas 
Cast 

Ikar as human (Robert Webber), Prof. 
Eric Plummer (Warren Stevens), Janet 
Lane (Gail Kobe), Franklin Karlin 
(Curt Conway), David Hunt (Edward 
C. Platt), Ikar as alien (Mike Lane), 
Soldier §1 (Hugh. Langtry), §2 (Gene 
Wiley), #3 (Leroy Ellis), Stunt human 
Ikar (Fred Stromsoe), Stunt Eric (Fred 
Krone) 

“There is no limit to the extension of 
the curious mind. It reaches to the end 
of the imagination, then Tfeyond into 
the mysteries of dreams, hoping always 
to convert even the dreams into reality 
for the greater well-being of all 
mankind . " 

The nagging lack of two crucial equa- 
tions needed to complete an anti- 
magnetic disintegrator nearly drives 
scientist Eric Plummer to kill himself, 
until a dome-headed alien appears in 
the back seat of his car and says, "You 
gain nothing by suicide/' Eric's unstable 
emotions are hampering his research, 
and back at his lab the alien converts 
to human form, introduces himself as 
Ikar, and offers a swap: Eric's emotions 
for the two equations. After a demon- 
stration of the disintegrator, Eric's 
financial backer, Hunt, is overjoyed, 
but his colleague Karlin calls it 
"diabolical" and swears to axe the proj- 
ect. Ikar shows up with three hulking 
alien soldiers and "takes" Karlin's mind, 
rendering him harmless. But Ikar's 
newly acquired emotions cause him to 
reveal to Eric's girlfriend, Janet, that he 
is the advance scout of an invasion 
force requiring a disintegrator so large 
that "we needed someone to build it for 
us here on Earth." The soldiers realize 
that Ikar is getting out of hand and 
order him back to their planet; he 
defies them and escapes back to the 
lab, where he admits that he duped 
Eric out of his emotions, and gives 
them back. When the soldiers arrive, 
Ikar disintegrates two before he is 
killed; Eric uses the disintegrator to kill 
the third. Then, his regained compas- 



“lkar,”from “Keeper of the Purple Twilight.” 


sion causing him to realize Karlin was 
right, he vaporizes the support 
machinery and smashes the pistol to 
junk. 

“The curious mind cannot be chained. 
It is a free mind, endlessly searching 
for the greater freedom that must even- 
tually make every living being joyfully 
complete within himself, therefore at 
peace with himself, and his neighbors." 


45. THE DUPLICATE MAN 

Broadcast December 19, 1964 
Written by Robert C. Dennis. Based 
on the story "Goodnight, Mr. 

James" by Clifford D. Simak 
Directed by Gerd Oswald 
Cast 

Henderson James I and II (Ron 
Randell), Capt. Karl Emmet (Sean 
McClory), Laura James (Constance 
Towers), Megasoid (Mike Lane), Zoo 
Guide (Alan Gifford), Murdock 
(Konstantin Shayne), Policeman 
(Jeffrey Stone) Basil Jerichau (Steven 
Geray), Miss Thorton (Ivy Bethune), 
Pedestrian (Jonathan Hole), Stunt 
Emmet (George Robotham), Stunt 
James (George Paul) 

“Since the first day that man stared up 
at the stars and ■ saw other worlds, 
there has been no more haunting ques- 
tion than this: What will we find 
there? Will there be other creatures, 
and will they be like us? Or, when that 
ancient dream comes true, will it turn 
into a nightmare? Will we find, on 
some distant, frozen planet, an alien 
life of unimaginable horror?" 

The year is 2025, and renowned aca- 
demic Henderson James has smuggled 
to Earth a Megasoid — highly danger- 
ous, illegal to own, and in the words 
of space-smuggler Emmet, "always 
thinking about killing unless it's in its 
reproductive cycle" — which it is. When 
it escapes (to hide out amid the stuffed 
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extraterrestrials in a nearby space zoo), 
James cannot summon the courage to 
track it down and kill it, and so has a 
clone of himself illegally made for the 
purpose. Strict deadlines govern the 
minting of such "duplicates," which are 
destroyed before vestigial memory ren- 
ders them indistinguishable from their 
originals. James's bootleg duplicate 
botches his mission at the; zoo and the 
pregnant Megasoid gets away. A shred 
of memory leads James II to Emmet's 
home. When Emmet panics and tries to 
phone the police, James II bludgeons 
him and finds his way to "his" house, 
accumulating Hendersor's memories 
every step of the way. When he con- 
fronts James's wife Laura, she sees in 
him a younger version of her husband, 
before he was consumed by ambition 
and obsessed by studying the Mega- 
soid. James, meanwhile, has gone to 
bribe Emmet into murdering the clone 
once its task is done. While Emmet 
waits in ambush at James's home, he is 
slaughtered by the alien. James meets 
his double, and the hard truth of see- 
ing a more compassionate version of 
himself gives him the bravery to kill 
the creature himself, since Laura would 
be happier with James II. Both of them 
hunt the Megasoid, and James is able 
to shoot it as it kills James II . . . who 
all the while was dying from a time- 
release poison in his bloodstream, a 
precaution provided by the clone boot- 
legger. Henderson, less cynical now, is 
reconciled with his wife. 

"In all the universe, can '■.here be crea- 
tures more strange than the species 
called Man? He creates and destroys; 
he fumbles and makes mistakes, but 
the thing which distinguishes him is the 
ability to learn from his mistakes." 


46. COUNTERWEIGHT 
« 1 -- 1 1 

Broadcast December 26, 1964 

Written by Milton Krims, based on 

the short story by Jerry Sohl 


Directed by Paul Stanley 
Cast 

Joe Dix (Michael Constantine), Dr. 
Alicia Hendrix (Jacqueline Scott), Keith 
Ellis (Larry Ward), Michael Lint 
(Charles Radillac), Margaret O'Hara 
(Shary Marshall), Dr. Matthew James 
(Crahan Denton), Capt. Harvey Bran- 
son (Stephen Joyce), Prof. Henry Craif 
(Sandy Kenyon), Antheon Voice and 
Surface Control Voice (Robert 
Johnson) 

“The great unknown — limitless heavens 
crowded with sparking mysteries, chal- 
lenging man's curiosity. But the 
heavens are not oceans. Man cannot 
push a boat into its currents and set 
sail for the next horizon. The heavens 
are the mystery only science can solve, 
as it penetrates the unknown." 



“The plant creature was not my design.” 

— Jim Danforth 


Weblor One is a 261-day colonization 
flight to a planet called Antheon, and 
to prove themselves constitutionally 
capable of making the trip, six can- 
didates must make a simulation run of 
equal duration inside a spaceship 
mockup that travels the length of a 
desert tunnel — without pressing the 
"panic button" that ends the test and 
disqualifies them for the actual voyage. 
Various weird occurrences, from mete- 
or storms to physical attacks, are pre- 
sumed staged by the ship's crew, but 
some mishaps are overseen by a stow- 
away ball of whirling light that works 
to turn the passengers against each 
other. Craif, an ecologist, reveals that 
while he engineered some of the occur- 
rences (from a control panel secreted 
by his bunk), other things have hap- 
pened that were not planned. Scared, 
he goes for the panic button but is 
restrained by loudmouthed engineer 
Joe Dix, who stands to make millions 


off Antheon construction contracts. 
The ball of light occupies one of 
botanist Lint's plants, grows to human 
size, and warns the self-destructive 
humans away from Antheon: "You'll 
destroy us too, if we let you. We will 
not allow this." Then it forces Dix 
himself to push the panic button. 

" Panic button pressed. Passengers 
returned. One side always in the 
sunlight, the other always in darkness; 
the known and the unknown. Frighten- 
ing to each other only when they are 
both unknown, and misunderstood." 


47 . THE BRAIN OF COLONEL 

BARHAM 

Broadcast January 2, 1965 
Written by Robert C. Dennis. 
Orginally titled "The Brain of 
Donald Duncan." Story by Sidney 
Ellis 

Directed by Charles Haas 
Cast 

Maj. Douglas McKinnon (Grant 
Williams), Jennifer Barham (Elizabeth 
Perry), Col. Alec Barham (Anthony 
Eisley), Gen. Daniel Pettit (Douglas 
Kennedy), Dr. Leo Hausner (Martin 
Kosleck), Maj. Locke (Peter Hansen), 
Dr. Rahgi (Wesley Addy), Ed Nichols 
(Paul Lukather), Guard (Robert 
Chadwick), Stunt Nichols (George 
Robotham) 

"With the world growing more 
crowded, the great powers strive to 
conquer other planets. The race is on. 
The interplanetary sea has been 
charted; the first caravel of space is 
being constructed. Who will get there 
first? Who will be the new Columbus?" 

To deal with the problem of unex- 
pected crises confronting a robot solar 
system probe. Dr. Hausner suggests 
installing a living human brain as a 
component to deal resourcefully with 
random factors. He finds a perfect 
volunteer in terminal leukemia victim 



Grant Williams. 
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Wesley Addy consults the Paul LeBaron- 
designed brain jar. 


Alec Barham, an irate and hotheaded 
astronaut more than willing to aban- 
don his wife, Jennifer, to the sympa- 
thies of project psychiatrist McKinnon. 
Once Barham's brain is removed and 
hooked up to computer and life-sup- 
port equipment, it begins to generate 
new brain matter and supply its own 
power. McKinnon quickly diagnoses it 
as paranoiac. Angry at Jennifer (for 
not visiting him) and McKinnon, the 
brain uses bolts of electricity to zombify 
technician Nichols into assaulting Jen- 
nifer, and Dr. Rahm into emptying a 
pistol at McKinnon. When t(je brain 
traps Jennifer and McKinnon in its 
room. General Pettit ventures to 
an outside balcony with a sniper's 
rifle and puts a bullet through it. 
McKinnon's- verdict: "Colonel Barham 
died on the operating table." 

"Progress goes on. One experiment 
fails, but even out of failure valuable 
lessons are learned. A way will be 
found, someday, somehow. It always 
is. " 


48. THE PREMONITION 

Broadcast January 9, 1965 
Written by lb Melchior and Sam 
Roeca, from a story by Melchior. 
Original title: ’'Gordian Knot" 
Directed by Gerd Oswald 
Cast 

Jim Darcy (Dewey Martin), Linda 
Darcy (Mary Murphy), "Baldy" 
Baldwin (William Bramley), Matron 
(Dorothy Green), Janie Darcy (Emma 
Tyson), Gate Sentry (Coby Denton), 
Limbo Being (Kay Kuter) 

“On the fabulous spawning grounds of 
man's ever-increasing knowledge of 
science and technology, ancient, half- 
forgotten legends seemingly have no 
place. Except one, the legend of the 
Gordian Knot, a knot so intricate and 
convoluted that no man could untie it. 
For there are problems so perplexing 
that they are seemingly impossible to 
solve, when man ventures to the outer 
limits of his experience." 

Test-pilot Darcy is putting an experi- 



Dewey Martin. 


mental, X-15 type craft through high- 
speed maneuvers when he loses control 
and abruptly finds himself on the 
ground, his ship broken in half, and 
his wife Linda's car rammed against a 
boulder nearby. All other objects and 
creatures seem immovably frozen. 
They return to his air base and deduce 
that they've been displaced a few 
minutes backward in time, that the 
people around them are actually mov- 
ing, imperceptibly slowly, and that 
time is gradually catching up with them 
— and the moment of Darcy's malfunc- 
tion. They discover their daughter 
Janie will be run over by an improper- 
ly parked truck at the same time, and 
a shimmering "Limbo Being" (wearing a 
suit and tie) conveniently informs them 
they must each be in their places — the 
jet, the car — at the moment time resyn- 
chronizes, or they'll be stuck forever 
. . . which makes it impossible to save 
Janie, until Darcy rigs the truck's seat- 
belt to yank back the hand brake as its 
front wheel turns. They reinstall them- 
selves on schedule, and all three 
tragedies are averted. 

"Man is forever solving the most per- 
plexing problems as he ventures further 
into the unknown. But where are the 
outer limits of his ingenuity? Will he 
ever encounter a problem, a Gordian 
Knot, which he cannot ultimately cut?" 


49. THE PROBE 

Broadcast January 16, 1965 
Written by Seeleg Lester, from a 
story idea by Sam Neuman 
Directed by Felix Feist 
Cast 

Jefferson Rome (Mark Richman), 
Coberly (Ron Hayes), Amanda Frank 
(Peggy Ann Garner), Dexter (William 
Stevens), Beeman (William Boyett), 
Radio Engineer (Richard Tretter), The 
"Mikie" (Janos Prohaska) 

" The persistence of man's curiosity led 
him into new worlds. Without con- 
quering his own, he invaded the sub- 
world of the microscope, and the outer 



Janos Prohaska as the Mikie. 


world of space. It is said turnabout is 
fair play ... but is it?" 

En route to Tokyo, pilot Coberly de- 
cides to fly into a squall and winds up 
ditching his plane in the eye of a hurri- 
cane. His passenger, Amanda, and 
crew awake minus copilot Beeman in 
their life raft on a fogbound "sea" that 
turns out to be a floor of solid plastic. 
Nearby is a large cylinder that first 
emits a foul mist that dries their cloth- 
ing, then lightbeams that carve off a 
chunk of the raft and suck it .in. 
Through an overwhelming degree of 
supposition and on-target blind conjec- 
ture, they determine they are trapped 
inside of a gigantic, completely auto- 
mated, Voyager-type alien space probe 
. . . and that he amorphous, man-sized 
silver glob menacing them is a mutated 
stowaway microbe, the "mikie." They 
discover oversized lab facilities, where 
the piece of raft and the local seawater 
are being analyzed, and a rudimentary 
control room featuring alien hiero- 
glyphics. Using the equipment that 
sends telemetry back to the home- 
world, Amanda begs for their release 
as the probe prepares to lift off for 
the next planet on its itinerary (pre- 
sumably Vents) with them inside. The 
light beam protects them from the 
mikie and shoves them all out while 
summoning a rescue ship. From the 
ship's deck the group watches the 
probe ascend, and then explode — the 
aliens, it seems, having also heeded 
Amanda's warning about exraterrestrial 
contamination. "They'll be back," she 
says, hopefully. 

"A few days, a week, a month .... 
Will the earth be visited by a stranger 
from the universe, a warm, compassion- 
ate stranger to tell us of wonders 
beyond imagination, of life beyond 
comprehension, of secrets from the 
treasure-house of stars?" 

"We now return control of your televi- 
sion set to you, until next week at this 
same time, when the Control Voice 
will take you to .. . the Outer Limits. " 

m 
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TZ CLASSIFIED t 


TZ classifieds bring results! Reaching more than 500,000 readers,* they’re one of the 
magazine world’s biggest bargains. The cost, payable in advance, is $1.25 per word 
($1.50 for words FULLY CAPITALIZED); phone numbers with area codes count as one 
word. (No discounts are applicable.) Please send your ad copy, with remittance, to 
Twilight Zone Magazine, Att’n: Marina Despotakis, Classified Ad Manager, 800 Second 
Avenue, New York, NY 10017. Deadline for the March/April 1985 issue is December 1, 
1984. Special rates now available for SF/Fantasy Conventions. 


SERVICES 


LOOKING FOR A PUBLISHER? Learn how you 
can have your book published, promoted, distrib- 
uted. Send for free booklet, HP-7, Vantage Press, 
516 W. 34th St., New York, NY 10001. 


CASSETTES/RECORDS/VIDEO 


CBS MYSTERY THEATERS— Over 700 shows 
on reels or cassettes. Best quality, fastest ser- 
vice. Catalog $1.00. P.O. Box 3509-TZ, Lakeland, 
FL 33802. 


1,000,000 SCI-FI/HORROR SOUNDTRACKS/ 
VIDEOTAPES/VIDEODISCS! Catalog— $1 .00. 
RTSTY, Box 1829, Novato, CA 94948. 


BOOKS/MAGAZINES/CATALOGS 


★ SCRIPT-CITY ★ 


Film &T.V. Scripts— Largest Selection— 
— Lowest Prices!!! Huge Sci-Fi & Horror 
Collections. Send for FREE 22 page 
catalog. ..Receive FREE introductory offer! 
Script-City, 1765 N. Highland 
# 760TZ, Hollywood, CA. 90028 


VINTAGE Fantasy/Horror. List Free. Ghidalia, 
480 Riverdale Ave., Yonkers, NY 10705. 

10,000 DIFFERENT ORIGINAL MOVIE 
POSTERS. CATALOG $2.00. MNEMONICS 
LTD., DEPT. “K" #9, 3600 21 STREET N.E., 
CALGARY, ALTA. T2E 6V6, CANADA. 

DESPERATELY WANTED! February, 1982 
Twilight Zone. Will give almost anything! Tara For- 
tie, 591 S.-Second, El Cajon, CA 92021. 

I’ve been selling reasonably priced out-of-print 
fantasy paperbacks, hardcovers, and magazines 
since 1967. Write for my free monthly catalogs. 
Pandora’s Books, Box T-54, Neche, ND 58265. 


New Release: SECRETS OF LOST ATLANTIS. 
Exciting science fiction/adventure book by 
BYRON. Order direct from publisher for $3.95 
plus 554 P&H. Atlantic Publishing Company, 
Box 18126, Jacksonville, Florida 32229. 


666 THE BEAST 

UNIQUE ARTICLES AND 
PICTURES $2.00 

ALEISTER CROWLEY 

BOX 1346 

SANTEE, CA 92071-0900 

STEPHEN KING'S new novelet GRAMMA 
(WEIRDBOOK 19): $5.75 FREE with seven- 
issue subscription ($23.25). Peter Cannon’s mys- 
tery-adventure PULPTIME features SHERLOCK 
HOLMES and H.P. LOVECRAFT as detectives 
(illustrations: STEPHEN FABIAN): $5.75 (paper), 
$15.75 (cloth). BRIAN LUMLEY’s HOUSE OF 
CTHULHU (illustrations: Jim Pitts) is fantasy in 
the Lovecraft/Smith tradition: $8.25 (paper), 
$20.75 (cloth). Catalog, 20C. WEIRDBOOK, Box 
149 (TZ), Buffalo, NY 14226-0149. 


1,000’s of Science Fiction, Horror Books. Free 
catalog. Lamira, Box 12093, Dept. 96, Balti- 
more, MD 21281. 

Wanted— Back Issues of TZ. Need 4/81, 8/81, 
2/82, 5/82, 2/83, 6/83. Must be mint; name your 
price. Chip, (201) 826-8061 N.J. 

WORLD’S LARGEST Occult, Mystic Arts, 
Witchcraft, Voodoo supply house. 7000 unusual 
curios, gifts, books. Everything needed. Set of 3 
fascinating 1985 catalogs, $1.00. By airmail 
$2.00. Worldwide Curio House, Box 17095T, 
Minneapolis, MN 55417. 

STAR TREK. Illustrated catalog of available 
photographs from series and three films. Shatner, 
Nimoy, more! Send $1.00 to Paradis, Box 333, 
Boston, MA 02101 


CINEMACABRE #6 features an analysis of the 
Star Wars trilogy and The Shining, plus an inter- 
view with veteran character actor Henry Bran- 
don and director Rouben Mamoulian. Also in- 
cluded are film, book, and record reviews, and 
much more. Digest size, typeset, glossy paper 
with color photos. Send $3.00 (or $8.00 for a 
three-issue subscription) to George Stover, Box 
10005, Baltimore:, MD 21204. 

LEARN MAGIC FROM A PRO! Send $5.95 p.p. 
to: Christopher Starr's Book of Magic, Box 
18919-Z, Wichita , KS 67218. 

MANIACS, MONSTERS & THE MACABRE 

—New terrors for the curious! Details plus bonus 
for 25$. Box 535 , Allen, TX 75002. 

CULT CHARMS. Get a voodoo charm, leaflet on 
voodoo, voodoo spells, and catalog. Send $3.00 
to Cult Charms, 23-52 61st Street, Brooklyn, NY 
11204. 

SF, FANTASY, MONSTER, Space and movie 
posters. Many rare items. Giant new picture cata- 
log $1.00! Space Station, Studio One, 33 Bacon 
St., Watertown, MA 02172. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BUCKAROO BANZAI postcard set. Ten card 
series $6.00. Also I LOVE LUCY and M*A*S*H 
sets at same price. American Postcard Com- 
pany, 285 Lafayette Street, Box 3D, New York, 
NY 10012. 


E.T. MOVIE, THE NATURAL, BEING THERE, 
CHINA SYNDROME, MICKEY AND MAUDE, A 
STREETCAR NAMED DESIRE: I fed this com- 
pany while shoot ng films. Chicken, Beef, Pork, 
Adabo, Chicken Chili, Chicken Taco Mix. 10 
Recipes for $3.00 with SASE. R. Pahoyo, 14840 
Cobalt Street, Sylmar, CA 91342. 

STOOGES!— RASCALS!— ABBOTT & COS- 
TELLO!— DEAD END KIDS! — W.C. FIELDS! 
—JOHN WAYNE!— BOGEY!— BRANDO!— MARI- 
LYN!— GABLEI— CAGNEY!— LAUREL & HARDY! 
—MARX BROS.! — MAE WEST!— STREISAND! 
Rare 8x10 glossies— $2.00— 6 for $10.00 
Salzberg 46-33 21 Sth St., Bayside, NY 11361. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


Magazine Project Group Reade' Survey, Feb. 1984. 



Mext In TZ... Night G allery ! 

In our Fourth Anniversary Issue, we begin our long-awaited Show-by-Show 
Guide to Rod Serling's Night Gallery, the show that carried on the Twilight 
Zone tradition. And we take you back to the very first Twilight Zone ever, 
"Where Is Everybody?"— the bizarre sci-fi thriller that started it all. Special: The 
three prizewinning stories in TZ's Fourth Annual Writing Contest. Plus: 2010 from 
the inside! Russian-born actor Victor Steinbach, pilot of the film's Soviet 
spaceship, gives a cast member's eye-view of Hollywood's latest outer-space 
epic . . . Rod Serling's career in perspective -by celebrated Village Voice critic 
Andrew Sarris ... A full-color preview of Brazil, the Kafkaesque fantasy by ex- 
Monty Python member Terry (Time Bandits) Gilliam . , . A peek at The Stuff, a 
movie in which people grow addicted to a white yogurtlike substance— and 
end up becoming what they eat . . . An insider's report on the long-awaited 
new Twilight Zone tv series scheduled for next fall ... Jim Verniere checks in 
with Tanya (Sheena) Roberts and Linda (The Exorcist) Blair ... A classic tale of 
fantasy by Richard Matheson . . . and a return engagement by one of the win- 
ners of last year's TZ story contest . . . and a tale that asks the burning question. 
What if it rained blood?" Join us for Twilight Zone's Fourth Anniversary! 

The March/ April TZ — at newsstands everywhere. 



